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VM  Camp’s  pork<.beaiiis- 

2t  ads -for -the  price.  oP  one  irtW  \ltdC! 


Talk  about  exposure  power!  Nothing  matches 
the  Chicago  rrihune’s  I  N’  WKKK  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  suhurhs. 

New  research  reveals  that  68*7-  of  its 
readers  look  at  it  “3  or  more  times”  during 
an  average  evening,  fhat’s  21  times  a  week 
that  they  can  read  and  respond  to  advertising 
like  Van  Camp’s.  31*o  look  at  it  “5  or  more 
times”.  That’s  35  exposures  per  week! 

This  bright  new  medium  reaches  more 
than  775,0(X)  families  in  Chicago  and  suh¬ 


urhs,  and  %'  i  of  its  readers  keep  it  in  their 
homes  for  a  week  or  more. 

It’s  selling  all  week  long  for  advertisers 
like  Stokely-\  an  C'amp,  Fleecy  White  Bleach, 
.Miller’s  Beer,  Quick  Klastic  Starch,  Dodge, 
Hotpoint,  Motorola  and  others. 

\’ou  can  start  a  fire  under  your  Chicago 
sales  curve  with  the  7-day  sales  power  of 
TV  VVEF^K.  Contact  your  Tribune  repre¬ 
sentative  today  for  space  reservations  in 
Chicago’s  hottest  advertising  huy. 


Chica^lffbune 


Without  air,  life  stops 

. . .  for  you  and  for  industry 


FREE:  L  earn  hoiv  many  of  the 
products  you  use  every  day  are 
improved  by  research  in  alloys, 
carbons,  chemicals,  gases,  plas¬ 
tics,  and  nuclear  energy.  If  rite 
for  “Products  and  Processes" 
booldet  M. 

Union  Carbide  Corporation, 
30  East  42nd  Street,  Sew  York 
17,  V.  K  In  Canada,  Union  Car¬ 
bide  Canada  Limited,  Toronto. 


The  remaining  one  per  cent  of  the 
air  is  composed  of  the  little-known  yet 
vital  “rare”  gases  —  argon,  helium, 
krypton,  ne(*n,  and  xenon.  These  gases 
are  essential  in  making  incandescent 
light  hulhs,  in  electric  welding  proc¬ 
esses,  and  in  refining  new  metals  such 
as  titanium. 

For  fifty  years,  the  peo[)le  of  Union 
Carbide  have  been  separating  the  gases 
of  the  air  and  finding  new  ways  in 
which  they  can  help  make  a  better  life 


Seeing  a  cloud  is  {)rohahly  the  near¬ 
est  we  come  to  ‘seeing’  air,  because  air 
is  a  mixture  of  invisible  eases. 


Lite-giving  oxygen  comprises  about 
21  per  cent  of  the  air.  We  all  know 
how  it  helps  sick  people  get  well,  hut 
few  of  us  realize  that  steel  and  other 
major  industries  could  not  operate 
without  the  same  oxygen  in  tremen¬ 
dous  quantities.  About  78  per  cent  of 
the  air  is  nitrogen.  Food  processors 
use  it  as  an  atmosphere  to  protect 
freshness  and  flavor  of  food. 


- - -  -  VCCTs  Trade-marked  Products  inrlutlr  - 

Linde  Oxygen  Crag  Agricultural  ClieniicuL  Evereadv  Flashlights  and  Butteries  Electromet  Alloys  and  Metat 

Synthetic  Organic  Chemicals  Prest-O-Lite  Acetylene  Prestone  Anti-Freeze  Haynes  Stellite  Alloys  DynelTextileFiher- 
Bakelite.Vinylite,  and  Krene  Plastics  Pyrofax  Gas  National  Carbons  Union  Calcium  Carbide  Union  Carbide  Silicone 


3 -WAY  READER  APPEAL 

One  of  its  three  panels  each  week  is  a  BRIDGE 
cartoon.  .  .  .  Each  of  the  other  two  panels  spot¬ 
lights  a  different  popular  game  each  week.  .  .  . 
Golf  and  bowling,  poker  and  ping-pong,  checkers 
and  curling,  croquet  and  backgammon,  etc.  .  .  . 


3 -WAY  VERSATILITY 

Use  it  as  I  /3  standard  Sunday  comic  page.  .  .  . 
OR  as  1/2  tabloid  in  color  plus  a  2  col.  Bridge 
panel  in  black-and-white.  .  .  . 

OR  as  a  three-times-a-week  black-and-white  panel 
in  your  weekday  editions.  .  .  . 


idnmumini^ 


CHARLES  M 


SCHULZ 


A  new,  delightfully  different  comic  feature 

with 


Available  in  4  colors  or  black-and-white,  beginning  November  3,  1957. 

i, 

r-  Gifted  cartoonist  Charles  M.  Schulz,  creator  of  the  inimitable  ‘‘Peanuts’’  strip  and  page,  loves 
lames.  He  conceived  this  new  weekly  feature  to  give  himself  a  complete  change-of-pace  from 
fcis  beloved  "Peanuts”  by  capturing  the  funny  side  of  adult  fun.  The  result  is  as  uniquely  fresh 
I  ^nd  appealing  in  its  own  way  as  "Peanuts”  has  proved  to  be. 
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the  Booth 
Michigan 
Market . . . 


greater  than 

half  a  dozen  Delawares! 


Size  of  a  market  is  important  .  .  .  The  Booth  Michi¬ 
gan  Newspaper  market  is  greater  than  half  a  dozen 
Delawares;  larger  in  net  income  than  any  one  of 
29  other  entire  states  and  larger  in  retail  sales 
than  any  one  of  32  other  whole  states. 

Coverage  of  a  market  is  important  to  advertisers, 
too  .  .  .  And  average  family  coverage  in  Booth’s  8 
home  counties  is  83.9%. 

Standing  of  the  advertising  medium  is  important  . . . 
Each  Booth  newspaper  has  earned  high  regarrl  in 
its  community,  is  a  respected,  believed,  influential 
leader. 

This  is  a  market  of  unusual  size  and  unusual  op¬ 
portunity.  Get  complete  information  from  your 
nearby  Booth  representative. 


Hill 

BOOTH 

DIE  Ur  CITY  TIMES  THE  ANN  UlOII  NEWS 
INE  SAGINAW  NEWS  JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATIIOT 


fHidlUjlWl" 

SHAPERS 

TNE  FEINT  JOUINAL  THE  GIAND  RAPIDS  PRESS 
KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE  THE  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES:  A.  H.  Kuch,  260  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16, 
MUrray  Hill  5-2476;  Sheldon  B.  Newman,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
11,  superior  7-4680;  Brice  McQuillin,  785  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  3, 
SUtter  1-3401;  William  Shurtliff,  1612  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  WOodward 
1-0972, 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


Sapf.  15-17 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Inc.,  convention 
Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid,  Whiteface,  New  York. 

Sept.  15-18 — Southern  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  28th  annutt.' 
convention.  Bon  Air  Hotel.  Augusta,  Sa. 

Sept.  17— Texas  Associated  Press  Radio-Television  Association,  annui|j 
meeting,  Gunter  Hotel,  San  Antonio.  H 

Sept.  20-21 — CNPA  Weekly  Newspaper  Workshop.  University  of  Caki 
fornia,  Berkeley,  Calif.  I 

Sept.  21 — United  Press  Newspaper  Editors  of  Michigan,  Grand  RapIdiJ 
Sept.  21 — United  Press  Indiana  Newspaper  Editors,  Fall  meetinc* 
Sheraton-Lincoln  hotel,  Indianapolis.  ^ 

Sept.  21-22 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  first  annual  mestinc^ 
Deshler  Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sept.  21-22 — North  Dakota  Associated  Press,  Fall  meeting,  Dicklnsc-  ' 
Sept.  22 — American  Travel  Writers  Association,  Jefferson  Hotel,  S'  ! 
Louis,  Mo.,  then  caravan  travel  through  Ozarks.  j 

Sept.  22-24 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Fi 
meeting,  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Sept.  23 — Associated  Press  Radio  &  Television  Association,  annt! 
Board  of  Directors  meeting,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza.  i 

Sept.  23-25 — Newspaper  ROP  Color  Conference,  second  annual,  Shsr, 
ton  Hotel.  Chicago. 

Sept.  26-28 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  annu  ' 
convention,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Sept.  26-29 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Assoct 
tion.  Fall  meeting,  Chatham  Bars  Inn,  Chatham,  Mass. 

Sept.  26-29 — Advertising  Federation  of  America  Tenth  District  cc 


vention,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Sept.  29-30 — Ohio  Select  List  of  Daily  Newspapers,  annual  meetir: 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sept.  29-Oct.  4— Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  15th  enniii  ’ 
meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  1-8 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

Oct.  2 — Canadian  Press,  Fall  meeting  of  Board,  Windsor  Hoh 
Montreal. 

Oct.  3 — North  Dakota  AP  Broadcasters  Association,  annual  meet' 
Plainsman  Hotel,  Willlston,  N.  D. 

Oct.  4-5— University  Press  Club  of  Michigan,  40th  annual  meetir; 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Oct.  4-5— United  Press  Illinois  Newspaper  Editors  Association  meotin: 
Pore  Marquette  State  Park  near  Alton. 

Oct.  4-5 — University  of  Colorado,  26th  Newspaper  Week.  Boulder,  Ce  j 
Oct,  5-6 — South  Dakota  Associated  Press,  Fall  meeting,  Sioux  Falls.  '' 
Oct.  6-8 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  meeting,  Li’ 
coin  Lodge,  Columbus,  Ohio.  i 

Oct.  6-8— Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  Now  York  State  Dailies,  •’ 
nual  meeting,  DoWitt  Clinton  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  9-12 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Oklahoma  C''  ' 
Oct.  10-12 — West  Virginia  Press  Association,  annual  Fall  business  mw’  . 
ing  and  convention.  Stonewall  Jackson  Hotel,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Oct.  II — United  Press  Editors  of  West  Virginia,  Fall  meeting,  Cla'i;' 
burg,  W.  Va.  . 

Oct.  II — The  Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Fall  meeting.  Hotel  F«'i 
Lane,  New  York  City. 

Oct.  11-12 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  mee*’"’'! 

Bethlehem  Hotel.  Bethlehem,  Pa.  ,  , 

Oct.  12-13— III  inols  AP  Telegraph  Editors  Association,  annual  meeti': 
Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

Oct.  12-13 — Indiana  Associated  Press,  Fall  meeting,  Indiana  Univen  ' 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

Oct.  13 — California  Newspaperboy  Foundation,  annual  meeting. 

Oct.  13-15— California  Newspaper  Circulation  Managers  Associa'  1 

annual  convention.  Hotel  Huntington,  Pasadena,  Calif.  1 

Oct.  13-15 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  Class'’  g 
Clinic,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  'i 

Oct.  13-15— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Drake  Hcifl 
Chicago.  ’ 

Oct.  13-16 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Office 'f 
1 0th  annual  meeting.  Hotel  Statler,  Boston,  Mass. 

Oct.  14-18 — Inter-American  Press  Association,  13th  annual  me*t'"-jt 
Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.  • 

Oct.  15 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Fall  meet'-h 
Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass.  I 

Oct.  17-18 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  annual  mooting,  Drake  Hot*| 
Chicago.  i 


Vol.  90.  No.  38,  September  14,  1957,  Eklitor  &  Publisher,  the  Fourth  Estat* 
publish^  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue — The  International  Year  Bo’' 
Number  in  February  by  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Eiditorial  and  l>«r 
ness  offices  at  Suite  1700,  Times  Tower,  1476  Broadway,  New  York  86,  N.  > 
(Printed  by  Scott  Printing;  Co.,  Jersey  Ciity,  N.  J.)  Second  class  mail  privil«< 
authorized  at  New  York,  N.  Y.  under  the  act  of  March  8,  1879,  with  TM 
patented  and  Regtistered  and  contents  Copyrigrlited  1957  by  the  Elditor  A  ^ 
Usher  Co.,  Inc.  Annual  subscription  $6.50  in  United  States  and  possessisRI 
and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries  $10.00.  Payment  in  Sterling  may  be  o** 
to  E&P  “American  Account”  First  National  City  Bank  of  N.  Y.,  116 
Broad  St.,  London,  or  to  the  Australia  and  New  island  Bank  Limited,  Rsf* 
Elxchange  Branch,  85  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
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Lolly. .  .breezy  dialogue  —  never  windy  1 


LOLLY...  whose 
ambition  is  to 
be  as  nice  as 
a  nice  gal  can 
be — and  still 
get  ahead! 


THE  BOSS... a 
big  corporation 
man — never 
tight  at  the 
waistline. 


GRAN  NY...  goes 
for  the  gold  in 
the  Golden  Rule 
—  thinks  Lolly 
should  do 
likewise. 


VENUS. .. 

shows  a  strong 
partiality  to 
Lolly— and  to 
the  chubbier 
calories. 


Chicago  Tribune 

220 
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If  you  like  your  comics  comic 
—you’ll  like  Lolly! 

With  her  figure,  she’d  really 
rate  highest  in  the  Accounting 
Department ...  but  fate  and  the 
good  fortune  of  the  boss  cast  her 
in  the  role  of  a  smart  secretary. 

As  a  comic  strip,  Lolly’s  got 
what  the  teenagers  call  the  most 
...  a  gal  who  is  easy  on  the  eyes 
and  doesn’t  put  severe  strain  on 
the  cerebellum ...  a  star-spangled 
cast,  each  one  more  of  a  character 
than  the  other  ...  a  situation 
which  every  member  of  the  water 
cooler  set  and  file  drawer  society 
recognizes  as  realistic  .  . .  breezy 
dialogue,  but  never  windy. 

Lolly,  in  her  gayest  moments 
in  the  office,  rolls  the  readers  in 
the  aisle,  seven  days,  including 
Sundays.  She  makes  a  hit  with 
readers  of  all  ages— and  is  a  born 
natural  circulation  promoter.  For 
proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire, 
or  write— today  1 


-New  York  News  Syndicate,  Inc. 

B^st  42nd  St.,  New  York . .  .Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 


PEPPER... 
Lolly's  kid 
brother,  who 
isn’t  kidded  by 
her  boy  friends. 


MRS.  QUIMBY... 
the  boss's  wife, 
has  an  eye  like 
an  eagle  for 
a  rising  sales 
graph. 


JUNIOR  QUIMBY 

. . .  has  less 
trouble  keeping 
awake  in  a 
night  club  than 
in  the  office. 


BABE ...  a  fast 
gal  with  a  slow 
broil,  she 
contributes  to 
the  boss's 
indigestion. 


MR.  SANDMAN 

. . .  uses  his  chin 
for  a  pillow- 
expert  at  desk 
relaxation. 


I 


FOR  INCREASED  CMUTION- 
This  is  the  reader  carve 
to  follow  I  1,1 


Written  for  HER  in  HER 


language  for  every 
section  of  your  newspaper. 


I  ODAY’S  woman  reads  every  section  of  your 
newspaper.  Today’s  woman  requires  diversify  of 
news — WNS  furnishes  that.  The  WNS  report  is 
edited  for  ease  of  handling  and  written  with 
sparkle.  It  is  so  interestingly  diversified  that  WNS 
clients  play  it  on  their  front  pages  as  well  as  on 
their  Women’s  Pages. 


ru/in  J  L^oiumn 

¥  ^  ^  ^ 

Public  officeholders,  carrying  on  public  busines- 

should  be  closely  watched  and  accurately  reported  upon  b 
vigilant  reporters  and  editorial  writers.  But  the  watching  an 
writing  should  be  done  by  seasoned  men  who  comprehenc 
the  significance  of  public  affairs  and  not  by  greenhorns  c: 
partisans.  This  other  side  of  press-politician  relations  is  dt 
cussed  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Georgia  Recorder,  Augusta,  j 
weekly  digest  of  news  of  state  and  local  government  in  that 
state.  The  publisher,  Roy  F.  Chalker,  chairman  of  the  Georgia 
State  Highway  Commission  and  former  publisher  of  tbe 
Waynesboro  (Ga.)  True  Citizen  in  a  signed  editorial  says: 

“One  of  the  greatest  tragedies  toda>’  is  the  lack  of  unde- 
standing  between  the  public  press  and  the  public  official. 

“The  press  must  be  always  vigilant  or  governments  will  fii 
I  into  evil  ways.  This  the  public  officials — even  the  most  sincm 
ones — do  not  always  understand. 

I  *‘But,  at  the  same  time,  those  public  officials  who  spend  yew 
trying  to  find  the  best  solution  to  administrative  problems,  vt 
chagrined  to  discover  that  some  newspaper  arrives  at  a  fin 
^‘editorial  opinion'*  between  the  morning  and  afternoon  edition 

“While  it  is  necessary  that  the  public  official  be  subject  k 
newspaper  criticism,  that  criticism  should  be  responsible,  thor¬ 
oughly  studied  and  constructive.  And  its  prime  object  shonli 
not  be  to  sell  papers. 

“The  job  should  not  be  assigned  to  a  person  whose  entirr 
governmental  background  consists  of  a  seventh  grade  civic 
course  and  the  ability  to  use  a  typewriter. 

“It  is  the  belief  of  this  newspaper  that  we  shall  have  bettrl 
newspapers  and  better  government  when  the  public  press  ani 
the  public  official  learn  to  look  upon  each  other  with  a  grealtr 
appreciation  of  their  respective  roles." 

— President-Editor  Frederick  S.  Fox,  Norristown  (Pa.' 

I  Times  Herald,  posted  a  memo  of  these  words,  phrases  a:.  | 
cliches  that  are  overused  or  misused  in  wire  service  report; 

1  with  admonition  that  “constant  harping  on  them  or  alnio; 

daily  reiteration  is  apt  to  pall  on  readers”:  Top,  filed,  inaug. 

I  rated,  boost,  crack  train,  green  light,  scheduled,  however,  tt- 
White  House  said,  GOP,  nearby  Maryland,  stemmed,  top-leve. 

1  staged,  set,  weighed,  flash  fire,  all  set,  some,  provision,  virtue 
ly,  currently,  snarled,  leveled,  posed,  launched,  banned,  acror: 
flash  flood,  stand  pat,  meanwhile,  potential,  killed  and  “othen 
I  injured,  subversive,  reportedly,  newsmen,  stymied,  elated,  ir 
;  itiated,  hike,  en  route,  controversial,  Capitol  Hill,  tentative, 
j  told  a  reporter,  undetermined  origin,  presently,  agenda.  Ar: 

columnist  R.  R.  (Scoop)  Coates,  Beaver  (Pa.)  Valley  Tiim 
I  rightly  rails  at  the  bromides:  Rushed  to  the  hospital,  trag 
,  death,  police  are  investigating,  a  passing  motorist. 


Your  editors  require  bright  copy,  fresh  ideas 
and  exclusives.  WNS  furnishes  that  too.  WNS 
is  the  new  concept  in  women’s  news  matching  the 
new  trend  in  appeals  for  women  readers. 

Five  stories  daily — six  days  a  week  with  the 
big  added  plus  of  Anita  Colby’s  own  column  each 
Monday. 

We  would  like  to  sample  you  if  your  territory 
is  open. 


229  W.  43rd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  Tel.  CHickering  4-1690 


— Absorbing  reading:  “Police  Reporter”  (Duell,  Sloan  I 
Pearce)  by  Ted  Prager,  now  assistant  city  editor  of  the  A** 
York  Daily  News  anil  for  40  years  a  great  reporter.  .  .  .  T 
critic  Harriet  Van  Horne,  New  York  World-Telegram  &  SwJ 
answering  critics  of  the  critics,  laments :  “Pity  the  poor  crili' 
In  every  passel  of  mail,  there's  sure  to  be  at  least  one  lettn! 
questioning  our  sanity,  morality,  lineage  and  ability  to  disto-l 
guish  high  art  from  low  trash."  .  .  .  Henry  Minott,  UP,  Bosto«. 
corrected  the  editor  of  the  new  American  College  Dictionary  {«* 
not  putting  the  final  “s"  on  United  Press  Associations.  .  • 
Columnist  Maurice  Paul,  Brooklyn  Daily,  comments  that  ne»“ 
papers  now  print  in  color,  sometimes  with  an  aroma  maUliNt 
an  advertised  produet  or  event,  and  that  one  ad  appeared 
aluminum  foil.  Mr.  Paul  writes:  “From  now  on,  when  friene 
hubby  asks  his  spouse  where  the  sports  page  is,  she'll  probabl' 
reply  she  used  it  to  deep-freeze  some  hamburgers  or  to  rok-*^ 
a  couple  of  chickens.  I'd  hale  to  lug  home  the  Sunday  pap<<* 
the  day  it  carries  a  full  page  sample  ad  for,  say,  a  manufaf' 
turer  of  steel  girders  or  Portland  cement!"  ....  Comnifi'l' 
here  that  a  columnist's  mention  of  Woodrow  Wibon's  nai>^ 
with  mine  in  the  same  sentence  was  combining  the  sublime  wil 
the  ridiculous  brings  this  note  from  Morgan  Howard,  b. 
Angeles:  “How  dare  you  speak  of  our  beloved  ex-PresidenI 
ridiculous!" 
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Now . . .  more  than  ever 

THE  OREGONIAN 
IS  THE  CIRCULATION 
LEADER  in  Portland 
and  its  Retail  Trading  Zone! 


Whatever  the  message . . .  news 
or  advertising  . . .  more  people 
read  it  in  The  Oregonian. 
Today,  more  than  ever  before, 
The  Oregonian  is  the  dominant 
news  and  advertising  medium  in 
Portland,  in  the  Portland  retail 
trading  zone,  and  the  entire 
Oregon  Market  (all  of  Oregon 
and  seven  Southwest  Washing¬ 
ton  counties). 
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The  Dominant  News  and  Advertising 
Voice  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 


All  figures  from  Audit  Bureau  of  Circuiotions 
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editorial 


Censorship  in  Cuba 


^  ENSORSHIP,  as  rigid  and  unreasoning  as  tliat  applied  anywhere 
^  else  in  the  world,  is  a  serious  threat  to  the  very’  existence  of  the 
press  in  Cuba.  Censors  in  every’  newspaper  office  not  only  have  for¬ 
bidden  publication  of  certain  news  but  have  gone  to  the  extreme  of 
dictating  what  a  headline  should  be  over  a  story  involving  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  is  but  a  short  step  from  this  to  absolute  control  of  what 
once  was  a  free  press. 

General  Batista  has  believed  in  a  free  press  until  recently.  But 
dissident  elements  in  his  own  country  have  induced  him  to  adopt 
more  of  the  techniques  of  a  military  dictatorship.  Suspension  of  con¬ 
stitutional  guarantees  and  indi\’idual  liberties  have  been  followed  by 
severe  censorship  designed  to  cover  up  excesses  committed  by  the 
anny  and  government  under  the  first  two. 

Batista  is  convinced  that  he  cannot  remain  long  in  power  if  the 
press  and  radio  are  free.  That  may  be  true.  But  what  he  does  not 
realize  is  that  he  has  started  down  the  road  followed  bv  Peron  in 
.\rgentina  and  Rojas  Pinilla  in  Colombia  who  found  that  sirspension 
of  all  liberties  and  freedoms  is  no  guarantee  of  longevity  in  office. 
It  may  be  too  late,  but  Batista’s  political  future  would  have  more  of 
a  chance  if  he  would  restore  democratic  processes  than  if  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  suppress  them. 

There  can  be  no  democracy  without  a  free  press.  The  Inter- 
.\merican  Press  Association  realizing  this  is  preparing  at  its  annual 
convention  next  month  to  brand  the  Batista  government  as  “undemo¬ 
cratic  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  does  not  respect  freedom  of  the 
press.”  The  45-day  suspension  of  constitutional  guarantees  in  Cuba 
expires  on  Sept.  15.  If  Batista  does  not  restore  freedom  of  speech 
and  press  at  that  time,  the  lAPA  and  every  member  in  the  U.S.  and 
Latin  America  should  turn  the  full  glare  of  publicitv  and  aim  their 
editorial  guns  at  him  as  they  have  done  in  the  past  with  Peron  and 
Rojas. 


22  Men  Cause  Blackout 


^  I '  WENTY-TWO  electricians  decided  their  wage  demands  were 
-*■  so  important  that  the  people  of  St.  Louis  should  not  have  any 
home  tow’n  papers  until  they  got  what  they  wanted  from  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Tlie  simple  device  of  a  picket  line  created  by  these  men  con¬ 
vinced  the  members  of  10  other  unions  that  their  own  contracts  to 
work  should  not  be  honored.  This  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  an 
official  of  the  electricians’  union  declared  it  was  an  unauthorized 
strike. 

The  misguided  efforts  of  these  22  men— 18  from  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  and  four  from  the  Glohe-Democrat— were  so  successful  that 
they  caused  the  suspension  of  both  newspapers  for  36  hours,  the  P-D 
television  station  KSD  was  off  the  air  for  the  same  period  because 
it  was  in  the  same  building,  and  the  KSD  radio  station  was  able  to 
resume  broadcasting  after  four  hours  of  dead  air  only  because  it  was 
able  to  move  its  office. 

Is  a  picket  line  so  sacred  that  a  small  minority  of  employes 
should  be  able  to  silence  our  press  for  an  indefinite  period  as  was 
done  recently  in  Boston,  Detroit  and  St.  Louis?  'The  dangers  are  ob¬ 
vious,  but  aren’t  they  emphasized  when  radio  and  television  stations 
are  also  silenced? 

Such  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  is  a  threat  to  a  free  press. 
Those  who  work  for  newspapers,  whether  members  of  a  union  or 
not,  should  be  able  to  see  this. 


looks  in  I 


For  with  the  game  measure  that 
mete  withal,  it  shall  be  measured  to  ; 
again. 

— Luke,  VI;  Syndicates 
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SAFETY  CONTRIBUTION 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  front  page 
of  the  Champaign  News  Gazette,  with  its 
colored  reproduction  of  the  school  zone 
caution  sign  reminding  motorists  of  the 
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One-cent  sale  for  Jubilee  . 

More  stocks  and  business  news  . 

Confidential  sees  press  threat  . 

Visit  with  Paul  Gallico  in  retreat 


reopening  of  school,  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  contributions  to  highway  safety 
that  I  have  seen. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  Champaign  News 
Gazette  deserves  an  editorial  “pat  on  the 
back”  for  this  outstanding  public  service. 

Charles  F.  Carpentier 
Secretary  of  State, 

Springfield,  Ill. 
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IN  DEFENSE  OF  IMU 

Recent  issues  of  your  magazine  set  forth 
statements  of  VVoodniff  Randolph’s  denun¬ 
ciation  of  the  IMU.  These  statements  in¬ 
cluded  words  to  the  effect  that  the  IMU 
is  a  “racketeering”  union.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth  as  your  office 
undoubtedly  knows. 

When  one  permits  the  quoting  of  state¬ 
ments  such  as  “racketeering”  against  honest 
union  officers  who  have  unblemished 
records  and  who  represent  good  honest 
American  citizens,  then  that  person  should 
be  very  careful  to  allow  a  reply  to  be 
printed  at  the  same  time.  Freedom  of  the 
press  does  not  mean  the  publishing  of 
unsupported  statements  even  though  they 
are  only  quotations  from  an  individual  in 
public  life.  I  am  certain  that  you  would  not 
quote  me  if  I  denounced  a  President  of 
our  country  in  words  such  as  “racketeer¬ 
ing”.  I  believe  the  same  policy  should  be 
followed  when  you  deal  with  lesser  in¬ 
dividuals  or  organizations. 

My  faith  in  the  publishers’  firm  premise 
that  they  always  report  the  news  in  a 
fair  and  impartial  manner  has  been  some¬ 
what  shaken. 

Leonard  M.  Sagot 

Secretaiy-T  reasurer. 

International  Mailers  Union, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

{The  quote  attributed  to  Mr.  Randolph 
was  contained  in  a  message  which  he  sent 
to  James  R.  Hoffa  of  the  Teamsters’  Union 
in  respect  to  the  Detroit  mailers’  strike 
and  released  to  the  press  during  the  ITU 
convention  m  Netv  York.— ED.) 
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Police  Beat: 

A  pair  of  brown  scandals  were  lying 


wside  the  body. — Chicago  American, 


The  mother  of  an  Easton  policeman 


^ffered  a  sprained  left  ankle  and  tom 
ligaments  of  the  left  front  foot  when 
she  fell  on  steps,  police  said. — Easton 


•Pa.)  Express. 


He  is  accused  of  grabbing  the  woman 
n  the  West  Side.— Bw/faJo  (N.Y.) 

ouricr-Expresa. 


They  said  they  lost  $27  along  with 
irs.  Mary  Blank,  county  prosecutor, 
no  accompanied  them. — Lima  (Ohio) 


detectives  and  unfirmed  police 
^mod  through  the  Harlem  neighbor- 
ood  minutes  after  the  shooting. — New 
World-Telegram  &  Sun. 
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N.  Y.  TOOK  A  WALK’ 

I  am  disturbed  by  one  paragraph  in  the 
account  of  the  Guild  election  campaign. 
(E  &  P,  Sept.  7,  page  &3.) 

The  story  says  “New  ^York  leaders  were 
perturbed  at  the  Administration  when  a 
New  Yorker  was  turned  down  for  nomina¬ 
tion  as  a  vicepresident  in  place  of  Arthur 
Rosenstock,  who  declined  to  seek  re- 
election.” 

This  is  not  so.  The  administration  was 
prepared  to  offer  New  York  a  vicepresi¬ 
dency-at-large,  continuing  the  practice  of 
the  past  several  years. 

However  at  the  open  session  of  the  Pro 
Guild  Caucus  during  the  St.  Louis  con¬ 
vention,  New  York’s  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Thomas  Murphy,  announced  that 
New  York  was  unhappy  with  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  would  not  participate  in  its 
slate. 

This  action  was  taken  before  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  had  formulated  its  slate.  New 
York  having  taken  “a  walk,”  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  had  no  choice  but  to  make  up  a 
slate  without  a  New  York  representative. 

The  es.sential  point  is  that  New  York 
was  denied  nothing.  It  quit  the  Administra¬ 
tion  of  its  own  volition. 

Daniel  A.  McLaughlin 

Chairman,  Pro  Guild  Caucus, 

West  Orange,  N.  J. 

NEARBY  IS  FAROFF 

I  got  a  chuckle  out  of  former  UP-man 
Paul  Fredericksem’s  comment  on  the  use 
of  “nearby”  in  wire  service  copy  ( Ray 
Erwin’s  Column,  Aug.  24.)  For  the  nc.xt 
day  in  the  paper  I  found  this  gem, 
courtesy  of  the  United  Press: 

“Albany,  N.Y.-UP-Chris  E.  Olsen,  of 
near-bv  West  Nyack,  does  undersea  paint¬ 
ings,  literally.” 

Folks  out  here  in  Wisconsin  have  never 
driven  route  9W  from  Albany  to  Nyack. 
But  I  have.  The  speedometer  reading  for 
the  trip  is  on  the  heavy  side  of  120  miles. 

George  Lockwood 
Milwaukee  (Wis. )  Journal 


WEEKLY  VS.  DAILY 

If  no  one  has  called  to  your  attention 
Clyde  Brion  Davis’  new  novel,  “Holy 
Uproar,”  to  be  published  by  Lippincott 
on  Sept.  18,  let  me  do  so.  His  discussions 
of  go^  and  evil  are  a  synthesis  of  all  the 
lobster  shift  ruminations  ever  held  on  the 
subject. 

John  P.  Lewis 

Publisher, 

Franklin  ( N.  II.)  Journal-Transcript 
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I AP A  Assembly  W ill  Be  Asked 

%/ 

To  Brand  Cuba  'Undemocratic’ 


y 

d  . 


Dubois  Files  Detailed  Indictment 
Of  Batista’s  Censorship  Practices 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Inter  American  Press 
.\ssociation  unanimously  recommended  this  week  that  the 
General  Assembly,  meeting  in  Washington  next  month, 
brand  the  government  of  President  Fulgencio  Batista,  of 
Cuba,  as  “undemocratic.”  The  General  Assembly  will  be 
in  session  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  Oct.  16-18. 

The  Executive  Committee 


heard  a  special  report  by  Jules 
Dubois,  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  and  chief  correspondent 
in  Latin  America  for  the  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune,  on  the  situation  of 
the  press  in  Cuba. 

His  report  detailed  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  censors  and  the  uses 
to  which  censorship  is  put  to 
bolster  the  Batista  regime  and 
concludes  with  the  recommend¬ 
ation  that; 

“The  General  Assembly  re¬ 
solve  that:  “The  government  of 
President  Fulgencio  Batista  of 
Cuba  be  declared  as  undemo¬ 
cratic,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  this  government  does  not 
respect  freedom  of  the  press.” 

‘Lamentable  Situation’ 

The  Committee  also  voted  to 
circulate  the  text  of  the  special 
report  among  all  lAPA  mem- 
t»rs  in  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere  and  “continue  to  observe 
and  report  on  the  lamentable 
situation  which  confronts  the 
I  press  of  Cuba,  and  take  what- 
1  ever  additional  action  may  be 
i  necessary.” 

Guillermo  Martinez  Marquez, 
president  of  the  IMPA  and  edi¬ 
tor-on-leave  of  El  Pais,  Havana, 
was  present  at  the  meeting. 
The  special  report  was  drawn 
’  up  at  his  request. 

John  O’Rourke,  first  vicepres- 
'  ident  of  lAPA  and  editor  of  the 


Department,  a  welcoming 
“fiesta”  at  the  Organization  of 
American  States  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington  newspapers  and  a  clos¬ 
ing  banquet  at  the  Hotel  May¬ 
flower. 

It  is  estimated  that  up  to  400 
editors  and  publishers  from  all 
Western  Hemisphere  countries 
w’ill  attend. 

Situation  In  Cuba 

Following  is  Mr.  Dubois’  re¬ 
port  on  the  situation  in  Cuba: 

1.  Censorship  of  the  press 
was  established  anew  in  Cuba 
on  August  1,  1957  by  Presi¬ 
dential  Decree  No.  2111  for  45 
days,  and  applied  to  the  news¬ 
papers  the  same  day  by  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  1106  signed  by  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Government,  Dr.  San¬ 
tiago  Rey  Pernas. 

2.  Prior  censorship  is  ex¬ 
ercised  by  a  Central  Office,  di¬ 
rected  by  Mrs.  Evangel ina  de 
las  Lleras,  who  is  under  direct 
orders  of  the  Minister  of 
Government.  In  Havana  there 
is  a  censor  in  each  newspaper 
who  is  called  the  Personal 
Delegate  of  the  Minister  of 
Government.  He  is  a  civilian. 
In  the  interior  of  the  republic 
censorship  is  exercised  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  armed  forces  who 
are  designed  by  the  Minister 
of  Defense. 

The  dispatches  of  foreign  cor- 


Wasliinffton  (D.C.)  Daily  News,  respondents  are  subjected  to 
submitted  the  tentative  pro-  censorship. 


KET 


for  the  Washing^ton  meet- 
■ug,  which  was  approved. 

In  addition  to  the  welcome  by 
President  Eisenhower,  it  in- 


Foreign  newspapers  w’ere 
also  censored  and  all  copies 
thereof  had  to  be  sent  to  a  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Secret  Police 


dudes  a  reception  by  the  State  where  the  .stories  and  comments 
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about  the  situation  in  Cuba 
were  cut  therefrom. 

3.  On  August  1,  1957  Presi¬ 
dent  Martinez  Marquez  sent  a 
telegram  to  Batista  protesting 
the  establishment  of  censorship. 

Batista’s  Reply 

4.  Batista  replied  on  August 
2,  1957  in  substance  that  it  hurt 
him  to  impose  censorship  but 
it  was  necessai-y  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  country. 

5.  The  censors  banned  the 
publication  of  Batista’s  reply 
in  some  newspapers,  including 
El  Pais  of  Havana,  while  they 
allowed  publication  in  others. 

6.  On  August  7,  1957  Presi¬ 
dent  Martinez  Marquez  sent 
another  telegram  to  Batista.  He 
protested  against  the  censor¬ 
ship  of  Batista’s  reply  to  him 
and  against  the  mutilation  of 
United  States  newspapers  by 
the  censors.  Batista  did  not 
reply  to  this  message. 

7.  On  August  12,  1957  Presi¬ 
dent  Martinez  Marquez  tele¬ 
graphed  Batista  and  requested 
an  audience  for  himself  and 
the  undersigned  to  discuss 
censorship. 

8.  On  August  15,  1957  Andres 
Domingo  Morales  del  Castillo, 
Secretary  of  the  Presidency, 
telegraphed  an  acknowledgment 
of  receipt  of  the  requested 
audience.  He  advised  that  Pres¬ 
ident  Martinez  Marquez  would 
be  notified  when  it  would  bo 
granted. 

Promised  Discussion 

9.  On  August  26,  1957  Pres¬ 
ident  Martinez  Marquez  and 
the  undersigned  conferred  with 
Minister  of  Government  San¬ 
tiago  Rey,  about  censorship. 
The  latter  promised  to  discuss 
the  matter  wdth  Batista. 

10.  On  August  28,  1957 

Minister  of  Government  San¬ 
tiago  Rey  summoned  President 
Martinez  Marquez.  He  informed 
him  that  cen.sorship  had  been 
lifted  on  all  foreign  publica¬ 
tions  coming  into  Cuba. 

11.  On  .August  30,  1957 


President  Martinez  Marquez 
was  notified  that  Batista  would 
receive  him  and_  the  under¬ 
signed  at  5:30  P.M.,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  2,  1957. 

12.  The  censorship  has  been 
arbitrary.  Stories  are  allowed 
to  be  published  in  some  news¬ 
papers  which  are  prohibited  in 
others. 

13.  There  appears  to  be  no 
general  policy  applied.  Censor¬ 
ship  prohibits  the  publication  of 
all  news  that  refers  to  the 
levolutionary  movement  of 
Fidel  Castro  in  Oriente  Pro¬ 
vince,  except  that  which  is 
officially  offered  by  the  Press 
Department  of  the  Army  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff. 

Lately,  because  of  a  change 
of  the  chief  of  this  department, 
instead  of  offering  news,  com¬ 
mentaries  are  furnished  and 
the  majority  of  the  newspapers 
refuse  to  publish  them. 

14.  The  statements  by  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles  at  his  news  conference 
on  August  6,  1957  in  support 
of  the  action  by  American 
.\mbassador  Earl  E.  T.  Smith 
in  Santiago  de  Cuba,  were 
killed  by  censor. 

15.  The  release  of  the  state¬ 
ments  by  Dulles  as  prepared 
by  the  United  States  Informa¬ 
tion  Service  in  Havana  was 
also  killed  by  censor. 

Ridiculous  Incidents 

16.  Copy  is  censored  in 
arbitrary  and  ridiculous  man¬ 
ner  as  follows: 

a.  No  statement  by  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles  is  approved,  even  those 
made  regarding  the  situation  in 
the  Middle  East. 

b.  Most  newspapers  were 
prohibited  from  publishing  a 
photograph  of  Dulles  with 
President  Eisenhower  and  Har¬ 
old  Stassen. 

c.  In  the  newspaper  El 
Mundo  a  Drew  Pear.son  column 
was  ordered  killed  by  censor 
because  it  contained  the  name 
of  Senator  Margaret  Chase 
Smith  (  a  similarity  to  Ambas¬ 
sador  Smith)  and  referred  to 
criticism  she  had  made  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force. 

d.  No  news  story  is  allowed 
to  be  published  containing 
speeches  or  statements  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Aramburu  of  Argentina. 

(Continued  on  pa  ye  94) 
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Reporter  Menaced, 
Curbed  in  Little  Rock 

By  keiinetli  Parker 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

More  than  40  out-of-state  newsmen  descended  on  Little 
Rock  after  Gov.  Orval  E.  Faubus’  Labor  Day  announcement 
that  he  had  called  out  the  National  Guard  to  “preserve  the 
peace”  at  Central  High  School. 

Within  the  first  week  of  the  integration-segregation 
fight,  two  newsmen  were  subjected  to  verbal  attacks  from 
spectators  at  Central  High,  and  the  commander  of  the 
National  Guard  detachment  warned  that  he  would  arrest 


a  Guardsman  when  he  entered  The  visiting  press  corps 

the  school  area.  He  was  ad-  thinned  out  Wednesday  after 
mitted  through  the  lines,  but,  it  was  announced  that  the  Gov- 
minutes  later,  the  crowd  of  150  ernor  would  meet  with  Presi-I 
persons  became  so  agitated  that  dent  Eisenhower  to  talk  over 
State  Police  and  Colonel  John-  a  settlement  in  the  situation, 
son  advised  him  to  “get  in  your  Out-of-state  newsmen  as- 

car  and  get  out  of  here  for  signed  to  Little  Rock  included; 
your  own  safety  before  trouble  John  Chancellor,  Frank  Mc- 
starts.”  Gee,  Maurice  Levy,  Tom  Jour-' 

As  troops  accompanied  Mr.  ney  and  Jim  Mundell  of  Na- 
Nall  to  his  car,  members  of  the  tional  Broadcasting  Company;, 
crowd  shouted,  “Let  us  at  him.  Bob  Schakne  and  Ted  Church 
we’ll  take  care  of  him.”  of  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 

Mose  J.  Newsom  of  Memphis,  tern;  Harrison  Lilly  and  Jack 
a  Negro  newsman,  was  escorted  Olsen  of  Time;  Paul  Welch, 
from  the  high  school  area  when  Francis  Miller,  Robert  Mason 
it  was  declared  off-limits  for  and  Don  Cravens  of  Life;  Ben-i 
all  Negroes.  jamin  Fine,  John  Popham  and 


any  newsman  who  incited  to 
Benjamin  Fine,  education 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
was  in  the  center  of  two  inci¬ 
dents  at  the  school.  The  first 
occurred  when  Maj.  Gen.  Sher¬ 
man  T.  Clinger,  Arkansas  ad¬ 
jutant  general,  said  Mr.  Fine 
was  endangering  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  peace  at  the  school. 

Lectured  by  General 
“I  was  trying  to  sample  the 
feeling  of  the  people,”  Mr.  Fine 
said.  Later,  he  received  an 
apology  from  Mayor  Woodrow 
W.  Mann  for  his  treatment  “at 
the  hands  of  Governor  Faubus 
and  General  Clinger.”  Mayor 
Mann  has  been  critical  of  the 
governor’s  action  in  the  inte¬ 
gration  dispute. 

The  general  lectured  all 
newsmen  at  the  school  and  told 
them  their  behavior  could  re¬ 
sult  in  their  being  “seized, 
evicted  and  possibly  held.” 

The  incident  occurred  when 
Mr.  Fine  interviewed  four  Ne¬ 
gro  college  students  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  walk  by  the  school. 
A  crowd  gathered  and  ringed 
the  reporter  and  the  students. 

As  the  interview  went  on, 
several  members  of  the  crowd 
told  Mr.  Fine  he  was  interested 
only  in  getting  a  prejudiced 
side  of  the  story  and  asked 
why  he  didn’t  get  “the  Ar¬ 
kansas  Negro’s  side.” 

“Let  us  ask  you  some  ques¬ 
tions,”  a  member  of  the  crowd 
said. 

“Go  ahead  and  ask  me,”  Mr. 
Fine  replied. 

Newsmen  Cautioned 
Then  a  National  Guard  ma¬ 
jor  moved  to  the  crowd  and 
broke  it  up.  Lt.  Col.  Marion 
Johnson,  commander  of  the 
troops  at  the  school,  approached 
Mr.  Fine  in  front  of  the  school 
and  said,  “The  governor  said 
we’re  going  to  have  peace,  and 
that’s  what  we’re  going  to  have. 
If  you  don’t  stop  this,  I’m 
going  to  put  you  out  of  here.” 
He  said  Mr.  Fine  could  con¬ 
tinue  his  interviews  as  long  as 


riot. 

he  did  it  with  individuals 
rather  than  groups. 

“If  you  vvant  to  stay  here,” 
Colonel  Johnson  said,  “act  like 
the  rest  of  us.” 

“All  right.  Sir,”  Mr.  Fine 
replied.  “I  intend  to  do  my  job 
as  I  see  it  for  the  New  York 
Times.  All  I’ve  been  doing  is 
trying  to  interview  students 
and  get  a  sampling  of  their 
feeling.  I  have  been  doing 
nothing  else.  I  am  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  inteiwiew  the  people  as 
a  reporter  and  try  not  to  draw 
a  crowd.” 

A  few  minutes  later,  a  crowd 
gathered  as  Mr.  Fine  attempted 
to  interview  a  student.  State 
troopers  broke  up  the  crowd. 

Heckled  by  Woman 

A  woman  heckler,  identified 
as  a  tavern  waitress,  shouted 
at  Mr.  Fine:  “You  got  a  nigger 
wife?”  He  didn’t  answer.  Then 
she  called  out,  “Are  you  a 
Jew?”  and  he  replied  “Yes.” 

State  troopers  broke  up  the 
crowd  and  an  aide  summoned 
all  newsmen  to  a  conference 
with  General  Clinger. 

General  Clinger  told  the 
newsmen  he  might  go  “as  far 
as  arresting  and  confining” 
newsmen  who  incited  or  con¬ 
spired  to  incite  violence.  A 
newsman  asked  if  the  arrest 
would  be  under  civil  or  martial 
law,  and  General  Clinger  re¬ 
plied  that  he  didn’t  think  a 
newsman  arrested  under  such 
circumstances  would  have  the 
right  of  habeas  corpus. 

Mr.  Fine  talked  later  with 
General  Clinger  and  said  the 
general  told  him  to  stay  on  the 
school  grounds  for  his  inter¬ 
view  and  that  “you  better 
w’atch  out  or  you  may  get  your 
head  smashed.” 

Four  days  later,  Mr.  Fine 
and  Alvin  Nall,  a  Negro  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  Am¬ 
sterdam  News,  Avere  menaced 
by  the  crowd. 

Mr.  Nall  was  accompanied  by 


Governor’s  Plea 

Governor  Faubus,  who  is 
publisher  of  the  Huntsville 
(Ark.)  Record,  warned  news¬ 
men  at  a  press  conference  that 
the  Guard  would  take  action 
against  any  reporters  inciting 
violence. 

“I  appeal  to  you,  gentlemen,” 
he  said,  “for  your  co-operation 
while  you’re  down  here.  We 
want  you  to  get  the  story  in 
its  fullest  details  as  it  develops, 
but  don’t  try  to  make  stories.” 

About  50  newsmen  were 
gathered  in  the  Governor’s 
office.  At  first,  J.  P.  Harring¬ 
ton  of  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler  was  barred  by  a  guard 
who  said  he  was  “acting  on  the 
Governor’s  orders.”  Twenty 
minutes  later  Mr.  Harrington 
was  admitted  to  the  conference 
and  when  someone  asked  about 
the  incident,  the  Governor  re¬ 
plied  that  the  Boston  reporter 
had  been  barred  “probably  be¬ 
cause  of  his  accent.” 

Mr.  Faubus  criticized  tele¬ 
vision  cameramen  who  asked 
two  students  to  parade  with  a 
Confederate  flag  after  Guards¬ 
men  had  ordered  the  students 
to  put  the  flag  away.  He  said 
too  he  had  heard  that  a  news¬ 
man  had  attempted  to  get  one 
of  the  would-be  Negro  students 
to  force  his  way  through  a 
line  of  Guardsmen. 

Interviewers  on  TV 

Four  newspapermen  partici¬ 
pated  as  interviewers  of  Gov. 
Faubus  in  a  special  television 
program  arranged  by  John 
Secondari  of  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Company.  The  panel 
included :  William  Hines, 

Washington  (D.C.)  Star;  Ken¬ 
neth  Johnson,  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal;  Keith  Ful¬ 
ler,  AP;  and  Bob  Considine, 
INS. 

Mr.  Hines  experienced  some 
heckling  later  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  partisans  who  thought 
his  questioning  had  been  too 
severe. 


Bern  Keating  of  the  New  York 
Times;  James  W.  Erwin  anc  ’ 
Lawrence  Smith  of  Movietone; 

Moses  Newsom  of  Afro- 
American  Newspapers;  Alvii 
Nall  of  Amsterdam  News,  Nev 
York;  Gordon  Yoder  of  Tele¬ 
news;  Pete  Harris  and  Sonny 
Gottlieb  of  International  News 
Pictures;  William  M.  Hines  Ji. 
of  the  Washington  Star  and 
Telenews;  Bob  Ford,  Fred  Grif¬ 
fin  and  Bill  Straiter  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press;  Rodney  Mirnnis. 
A1  Kuettner  and  James  E 
Flinchum  of  United  Press;  Bob 
Considine,  Bob  Hennessy  and 
Gene  Schroeder  of  Internationa 
News  Service;  Bob  Ball  of  the 
Detroit  News;  Jerry  Greene  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News; 

Stanley  Mayes  of  the  Londn 
Mirror;  Mort  Stern  of  the 
Denver  Post;  Walter  Lister  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
Sam  B.  Armstrong  of  the  Si 
Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Ben  Rose 
of  the  Toronto  Star;  Claa 
Gowran  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une;  Robert  Baker  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  Tima 
Herald;  A1  Meyers  of  17.  S. 
News  and  World  Report;  Ed 
Lahey  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News;  Kenneth  L.  Johnson  and 
Wesley  Pruden  Jr.  of  the  Men- 
phis  Commercial  Appeal; 

Thomas  D.  Davis  of  the  Be- 
troU  Free  Press;  Stan  Opatow- 
sky  of  the  New  York  Pod; 
Jim  Featherston  of  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Daily  News;  A1  Crouch 
of  Station  KENT  at  Shreveport, 
La.;  Mark  Weaver  of  Station 
KWTV  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

<0  et  * 

Nashville’s  school  integration 
story  also  received  attention 
by  out-of-state  newsmen,  some 
of  them  shuttling  between 
Nashville  and  Little  Rock.  A 
large  contingent  moved  in  to 
cover  the  dynamiting  of  * 
school. 

The  Nashville  Tennessean  as-  j 
signed  a  reporter  and  a  photog- 1 
rapher  to  each  school  where! 
Negro  pupils  were  registered  F 
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I  Discussion  of  ROP  Color 
™  Dominates  Photo  Conference 


Eisenhower  Greets 
Photography  Show 

President  Eisenhower  sent 
this  greeting  to  the  200  photo¬ 
journalists  attending  the  Second 


Ground  Rules  for  Its  Use 
Vary  with  Each  Newspaper 

By  James  L.  Collings 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ROP  color  was  discussed  more  than  any  one  other 
subject  at  the  Second  Rochester  Photo  Conference  here 
Sept.  8-12. 

There  were  more  questions  asked  than  answered,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  among  those  papers  using  color  each 
seems  to  have  its  own  ground  rules.  The  successful  opera¬ 
tors,  it  was  also  agreed,  are  those  who  rely  on  teamwork 
among  editorial,  photographic  and  production  departments. 

At  a  panel  presided  over  by  - - 

Robert  Dumke,  production  re-  Earlier  in  the  four-day  con- 


prints,  he  can  soon  learn  to  Rochester  Photo  Conference, 
produce  such  pictures.”  Sept.  8-12: 

Lawrence  Robinson,  chief  the  American  tradition 

photographer,  Omaha  (Neb.)  of  the  free  press,  the  responsi- 
World-Herald,  described  dark-  hility  of  the  news  photographer 
room  procedure  in  readying  i®  to  tell  the  story  of  events 
color  separations  for  the  news-  without  fear  or  distortion, 
paper  engraver  and  the  tech-  “As  this  is  done  with  skill 
niques  of  color  photography  on  courage,  he  adds  strength 

assignment.  to  public  opinion  across  the 

“The  ultimate  goal  in  news-  In  this  vital  work,  I  know 

paper  color  reproduction,”  he  the  cameramen  endure  all  the 
said,  “will  be  the  conquest  of  hardships  of  life,  and  I  know, 
the  time  element  which  would  too,  that  their  pictures  provide 
result  in  spot-news  color  of  invaluable  record  for  all 
high  quality  appearing  on  news-  time. 

papers  on  the  same  day  the  - - 

event  photographed  took  place.”  Editor,  Photographer 


search  coordinator,  Milwarikee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  remarks  such 
as  these  came  from  both  panel 
members  and  the  audience: 

Trying  to  Learn 

“We  don’t  point  fingers  when 
a  mistake  is  made.  We’re  try¬ 
ing  to  learn  and  we’re  all  work¬ 
ing  together  on  this  problem  of 
using  color.” 

“You  judge  the  general  news 
or  feature  quality  of  the  picture 
first,  not  whether  it’s  color  or 
black  and  white.  Color  shouldn’t 
be  considered  abnormal  and 
when  you  use  it  on  a  small  scale 
it  isn’t  prohibitive  in  cost.” 

“Let’s  not  forget  that  some 
things  are  better  pictures  in 
black  and  white.” 

“The  photographer  making 
color  pictures  ought  to  know 
what  happens  to  his  transpar¬ 
ency  after  he  turns  it  in.  He 
ought  to  understand  the  making 
of  color  separations.” 

“Electronic  scanners  may 
eventually  be  available  for 
newspapers,  as  they  now  are  for 
magazines.  These  scanners  do 
a  good  job  of  color  correction 
but  aren’t  fast  enough  for 
newspapers.” 

“Experiments  are  under  way 
on  newsprint,  inks  and  special 
coatings  for  paper.  Today  you 
can  set  up  a  good  color  dark¬ 
room  for  $1,000.” 

Other  panel  members  were 
Lewis  Wilmott,  production  man¬ 
ager,  Washington  (D.C.)  Star; 
John  Caswell,  engraving  super¬ 
intendent,  Washington  Post; 
^nd  Times  Herald;  Earl  Vogt, 
picture  editor,  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Pioneer  Press;  Jim  Glodbold, 
director  of  photography,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune;  and 
Dr.  Cy  Horton,  film  research 
department,  Eastman  Kodak 
Co. 


ference,  jointly  sponsored  by 
the  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  and  George 
Eastman  House,  the  200  edi¬ 
tors,  photographers  and  pro¬ 
duction  personnel  heard  O.  C. 
Holland,  director  of  advertising. 
Printing  Ink  Division,  Inter¬ 
chemical  Corp.,  speak  of  “the 
magic  of  color.” 

Mr.  Holland,  employing 
sleight-of-hand,  proved  that 
color  can  play  tricks  on  the 
human  eye.  In  so  doing  he 
showed  the  need  to  study  colors 
and  their  myriad  combinations 
before  trying  to  arrange  a  color 
shot  or  a  color  layout. 

Excellency  is  Goal 

Ralph  M.  Evans,  director  of 
color  technology,  Eastman 
Kodak,  said  that  the  goal  in 
reproducing  color  photos  from 
transparencies  should  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  rather  than  an  exact 
reproduction. 

“Color  photographs,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “are  transparencies 
largely  because  transparencies 
are  more  beautiful  than  reflec¬ 
tion  prints  and  somewhat  cheap¬ 
er  to  make. 

“I  predict  that  you  will  all 
eventually  come  to  the  point  of 
not  requiring  that  the  final 
print  match  the  original  trans¬ 
parency  in  anything  but  inten¬ 
tion,  that  ways  will  be  found  of 
making  prints  that  under  the 
majority  of  viewing  conditions 
will  produce  the  same  kind  of 
effect  as  that  produced  by  the 
best  transparencies,  and  that 
the  ways  now  known  to  many 
of  the  best  photographers  will 
become  general  for  making 
transparencies  that  can,  in  fact, 
be  translated  into  prints. 

“If  a  photographer  can  learn 
to  think  of  his  subjects  as 


Editors  Rapped  for 
Dishonest  Pictures 

Dishonesty  in  pictures  is 
sometimes  a  matter  of  inter¬ 
pretation,  Harold  Blumenfeld, 
United  Press  Newspictures  edi¬ 
tor,  told  the  Rochester  Photo 
Conference. 

One  thing  is  certain,  how¬ 
ever:  He  believes  that  photog¬ 
raphers  wouldn’t  take  obviously 
dishonest  photos  if  the  editors 
would  not  accept  them. 

Among  the  contributing  fac¬ 
tors  to  the  phoney  touch  to 
photographs,  he  indicated,  are 
the  shooting,  cropping  and 
captioning  of  the  news  on  film. 

He  had  both  praise  and  blame 
for  the  men  responsible  for  pic¬ 
tures.  Photographers,  he  con¬ 
ceded,  many  times  must  use 
props  to  set  up  a  picture,  and 
they  can  make  a  more  honest 
man  out  of  a  reporter. 

“The  writer,”  he  said,  “can’t 
turn  in  a  story  describing  a 
gal  as  young  and  beautiful 
when  the  picture  shows  she’s 
an  old  bag.” 

At  the  same  time,  he  said, 
he  has  little  regard  for  a  pho¬ 
tographer  who  goes  on  an  as¬ 
signment  with  preconceived  no¬ 
tions  of  what  he’s  going  to 
shoot  and  won’t  change  tactics 
even  when  the  situation  war¬ 
rants;  or  cameramen  who  work 
shoulder-to-shoulder  waiting  for 
the  ringleader  to  set  up  the 
picture  and  not  daring  to  stand 
apart  from  the  herd  for  an 
original  shot;  or  photographers 
who  inject  their  own  editorial 
feelings  into  their  pictures. 

When  all’s  said  and  done,  Mr. 
Blumenfeld  pointed  out,  no 
matter  what  one  thinks  of 
staged  pictures,  they  are  too 
often  the  ones  editors  prefer. 


Decry  Frustrations 

Frustration  was  the  theme  of 
two  Photo  Conference  speakers: 
Edwin  C.  Stein,  executive  direc¬ 
tor,  International  News  Photos, 
and  Charles  Cooper,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer,  Durham  (N.  C.) 

Herald  Sun. 

Mr.  Stein  in  general  praised 
photographers,  but  he  said  if 
he  has  any  quarrel  with  them 
it’s  because  some  act  like  prima 
donnas. 

“They  should  always  remem¬ 
ber,”  he  said,  “that  no  photog¬ 
rapher  is  better  than  his  co¬ 
worker  because  the  greatest 
picture  ever  made  is  of  no  value 
if  an  editor  doesn’t  spot  it,  crop 
it  properly  and  distribute  it 
promptly.” 

He  revealed  that  his  frustra¬ 
tions  begin  with  cameramen 
who  don’t  write  legibly  or  turn 
in  sufficient  caption  material, 
feeling  that  the  pictures  speak 
for  themselves. 

This  is  especially  irritating 
at  a  big  fight,  he  said,  when 
the  photographers  stroll  into 
the  room  where  the  portable 
job  is  set  up  and  ask  him,  after 
he’s  looked  at  many  negatives, 
why  he  didn’t  select  this  shot 
instead  of  that  one. 

“And  so  I  plead  with  all 
photographers,”  Mr.  Stein  said, 
“please  remember  that  part  of 
your  job  is  to  supply  complete 
caption  material  with  every 
picture  you  make.  You  as  a 
photographer  are  presumed  to 
have  made  a  picture  for  a 
reason.  Don’t  keep  that  reason 
a  secret.” 

The  INP  executive  based  the 
main  part  of  his  speech  on 
prizewinning  pictures  not  used 
by  client  papers — a  second  ma¬ 
jor  frustration  to  him. 

{Continued  on  page  92) 
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r  oreign  Press  Meets 
Our  Small-City  Press 


lU  Kohert  L.  Lyon 

Corning,  N.  Y. 

Foreign  correspondents  and 
newsmen  from  small  American 
cities  sat  down  together  here 
last  week  to  discuss  common 
jiroblems.  Their  purpose  w'as  to 
devise  an  improved  press-to- 
jiress  communication  system 
which,  in  turn,  would  better 
l)eople-to-people  understanding. 

The  meeting,  sponsored  by 
the  Coming  Leader,  and  held 
at  the  Corning  Glass  Center 
Sept.  5,  developed  four  major 
proposals: 

( 1 )  An  exchange  of  back¬ 
ground  and  human  interest 
stories  between  small  newspa¬ 
pers  in  different  countries. 

(2)  Assistance  to  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  facing  dollar  ex¬ 
change  handicaps  in  covering 
.\merican  news  outside  New 
York  and  Washington. 

(3)  Invitations  to  foreign 
newsmen  to  visit  American 
newspaper  offices  and  cover 
news  beats  with  local  reporters. 

(4)  Additional  meetings  be¬ 
tween  foreign  and  American 
newsmen  in  other  parts  of  the 
nation. 

63  from  U.N.  Corps 

At  the  invitation  of  the 
Corning  Leader,  65  United  Na¬ 
tions  press  corps  members  came 
from  New  York  by  plane  to 
spend  a  day  with  50  representa¬ 
tives  of  small  city  newspapers 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

Cooperating  in  the  projwt 
were  the  Corning  Glass  Works, 
the  Foreign  Press  Association, 
and  the  International  Advisory 
Council,  Inc. 

President  Eisenhower,  Vice 
President  Nixon,  and  Charles 
E.  Wilson,  president  of  the 
People  -  To  -  People  Foundation, 
telegraphed  their  approval  of 
the  conference. 

At  a  luncheon,  the  visitors 
were  told  by  the  president  of 
the  Foreign  Press  Association, 
Paul  F.  Sanders  of  Het  Parool, 
Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands, 
that  “this  is  a  great  opportunity 
to  fraternize  with  other  news¬ 
papermen — to  exchange  points 
of  view  that  may  be  of  far- 
reaching  influence  on  both  of 
us.’’ 

Three-Hour  Forum 

Highlight  of  the  day  was  a 
nearly  three-hour  forum  on  the 
topic,  “News:  Worldwide  and 
Home  Town.”  Moderated  by 


Robert  U.  Brown,  president  and 
editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
the  forum  presented  the  follow¬ 
ing  panelists: 

Foreign — Sven  Ahman,  Da- 
gens  Nyheter,  Stockholm,  Swe¬ 
den;  Enrique  MiWan,  El  Tiempo 
Intermedia,  Bogota,  Columbia ; 
Hans  Steinitz,  Der  Bund, 
Berne,  Switzerland ;  Krishna- 
machari  Balaraman,  The  Hin¬ 
du,  Madras,  India. 

Domestic — Roger  W.  Tubby, 
publisher,  Adirondack  Daily 
Enterprise,  Saranac  Lake, 
N.  Y.;  Charles  J.  Wellner, 
editor,  Auburn  Citizen- Adver¬ 
tiser;  Joseph  Cleary,  editor, 
Bradford  (Pa.)  Era;  George 
H.  Bevan,  editor,  Corning  Lea¬ 
der. 

Terming  the  UN  press  corps 
“the  elite  of  the  working  press 
of  the  world,”  Mr.  Balaraman 
expressed  the  view  that  Ameri¬ 
ca  is  better  reported  abroad 
than  is  the  rest  of  the  world 
here. 

A  statement  by  Mr.  Bevan 
that  U.S.  newspapers  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  forum  have  an 
average  circulation  of  10  to  12 
thousand,  led  the  discussion  to 
center  in  general  about  news¬ 
papers  of  this  size. 

Suggests  Feature  Exchange 

“Would  it  be  financially  pos¬ 
sible,  technically  feasible,  and 
satisfactory  to  the  readers”  of 
small  American  papers  for  the 
latter  to  group  together  to  send 
correspondents  to  foreign  capi¬ 
tals?  asked  Mr.  Steinitz.  Such 
a  service,  he  urged,  would  be 
more  “mobile  and  colorful”  in 
news  handling  than  that  of  the 
large  wire  services. 

Mr.  Tubby  suggested  that 
small  papers  of  different  coun¬ 
tries  exchange  500-word  human 
interest  stories  weekly. 

Mr.  Ahman  stated  that  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  must  read 
American  newspapers  to  “gauge 
American  atmosphere,”  and 
noted  that  only  New  York  and 
Washington  papers  are  readily 
available  to  them. 

Foreign  correspondents  both 
on  and  off  the  panel  reiterated 
the  cost  difficulties  facing  them 
in  this  country  and  cited  assist¬ 
ance  given  by  governments  else¬ 
where.  This,  they  said,  includes 
favorable  rates  for  rail  and  air 
travel,  for  hotels,  and  even  for 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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Domestic  press  panel  members:  Charles  J.  Wellner,  editor,  Aubur 
Citizen-Advertiser;  Roger  Tubby,  publisher,  Adirondack  Daily  Entsr 
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Foreign  press  panel  members  arrive  at  Glass  Center:  Enrique  MilUn, 
correspondent  for  El  Tiempo  Intermedio,  Bogota,  Colombia;  Him 
Steinitz,  Der  Bund,  Berne,  Switzerland;  Krishnamachar!  Balaratni". 
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During  tour  of  Corning  Leader  plant:  W.  A.  Underhill,  Corning  Laadw 
publisher;  Albert  Pick,  correspondent  for  Argus,  South  Africa;  Fritz  S. 
Updike,  general  manager,  Rome  (N.  Y.)  Sentinel. 
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'New  Look’  in  Papers 
Urged  for  Over-45s 

Rockland,  Me. 

Two  vast  segments  of  newspaper  readership— teenagers 
and  the  aged— were  spotlighted  at  the  four-day  convention 
of  newspaper  circulation  and  promotion  people  here  this 
week. 

Newspapers  which  appeal  to  the  over-45-year  group 
“need  a  new  look,”  declared  William  C.  Fitch,  Director  of 
the  special  staff  for  the  aging  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Fitch  noted  that  there - 


id*'  i 
nS.f 


are  approximately  50  million 
people  over  45  in  our  popula¬ 
tion. 

“You  can  see  that  newspa¬ 
pers  have  a  huge  field  to  work 
in,”  he  .said. 

Daily  Ritual 

He  said  older  readers  of 
newspapers  read  them  in  their 
entirety  and  do  not  scan  them 
casually  or  under  the  hurried 
pressure  of  busy  schedules. 

“For  some,”  Mr.  Fitch  said, 
“newspaper  reading  is  a  daily 
ritual.” 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the 
age  scale,  six  teen-agers  scored 
some  newspapers  for  their  per¬ 
sistence  in  playing  up  juvenile 
delinquency  of  only  a  few,  yet 
continually  •  neglecting  to  give 
adequate  publicity  to  teen¬ 
agers’  accomplishments. 

“A  lot  of  adults,”  said  .Joann 
Hudson,  Rockland  high  school 
senior,  “like  to  read  about  the 
delinquents  on  the  front  pages, 
similar  to  the  way  many  of 
them  like  to  read  maeazines 
like  Confidential  and  Whisper.” 

“Some  newspapers  believe 
that  is  what  the  adults  want  to 
read,”  she  continued,  “and 
therefore  give  it  much  more 
prominence  than  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  most  teens.” 

“Some  adults  just  .seem  to 
forget  what  they  used  to  do  at 
our  ages.”  declared  Peter  Corey 
of  Rockland  High,  “and  what 
they  considered  to  be  fun  and 
growing  pains  in  their  day  sud¬ 
denly  becomes  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency.” 

Youths’  Views 

The  young  panelists  held 
their  audience  of  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  with  their  straight- 
from-the-shoulder  views.  Peggy 
Lowe.  17,  Detroit,  Mich.,  was 
the  moderator. 

“Some  newspapers  and  par¬ 
ents.”  said  Robert  Winn  of 
Harien,  Conn.,  “are  quick  to  say 
that  teen-agers  show  no  respon¬ 
sibility,  yet  it’s  the  same  group 
who  are  quick  to  refuse  to  give 


the  teeners  any  responsibili¬ 
ties.” 

The  group  pointed  to  the 
Rockland  tourier-Gazette  as 
an  excellent  example  of  coop¬ 
eration  between  schools  and 
newspapers.  They  cited  that 
paper’s  policy  of  devoting  sev¬ 
eral  pages  each  week  to  the 
activities  of  schools  and  young 
peoples’  groups. 

The  panel  conceded  that  most 
newspapers  are  leaning  more 
and  more  toward  assisting  the 
teeners.  “But  there’s  still  room 


for  improvement  on  both  sides,” 
they  asserted. 

The  panel  was  produced  by 
William  Lunsford,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot-News. 

10c  Price  Forecast 

Circulation  men  disagreed  on 
the  effect  of  a  boost  in  news¬ 
paper  prices  to  10  cents  at  the 
meeting  of  the  New  England 
.Association  of  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers. 

George  W.  Hicks,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Posf-Gazeffe,  president  of 
the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  declared 
that  “newspapers  now  are  get¬ 
ting  too  small  an  amount  for 
their  “product”  and  agreed  with 
other  speakers  who  predicted  a 
boost  to  10  cents  by  all  dailies 
“in  the  not  too  distant  future.” 

But  R.  H.  Gillespie,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Stamford 
(Conn.)  Advocate,  pointed  out 
that  sales  of  afternoon  New 
York  dailies  in  his  area  have 
“dropped  50  per  cent”  since  the 
price  was  hiked  to  10  cents. 

“With  home  delivery  price  of 
the  same  papers  set  at  13  cents, 
home  delivery  has  almost  van¬ 
ished,”  Mr.  Gillespie  said. 


One  Cent  Sale  Opens 
Jubilee  Week  Promotion 


Philadelphia 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
will  be  sold  for  one  cent  on 
Monday,  Sept.  16.  The  last  time 
the  Inquirer  sold  at  this  price 
was  Jan.  27,  1917.  The  paper 
currently  sells  for  5c  a  copy. 

The  one-cent  sale  heralds  the 
opening  of  the  Inquirer  Jubilee 
Week.  An  unprecedented  num¬ 
ber  of  features  will  appear  each 
day,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
news  coverage  and  feature  ma¬ 
terial. 

The  Inquirer’s  promotion  con¬ 
cept  is  to  acquaint  new  readers 
not  only  with  its  day-by-day 
handling  of  the  news  but  also 
with  the  feature  material  that 
appears  in  the  Inquirer  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

At  least  one  new  feature  will 
start  every  day  during  Jubilee 
Week.  Some  will  carry  over 
i.'to  the  next  week. 

To  promote  the  one-cent  sale 
and  Jubilee  Week,  the  Inquirer 
fired  heav;,  promotion  artillery 
on  Friuay.  Full  page  ads  a,.- 
peared  in  18  area  newspapers. 
Th'j  Inquirer  itself  ran  27,000 


lines  of  Jubilee  advertising. 
During  the  week,  1,150  radio 
commercials  and  scores  of  tele¬ 
vision  spots  will  reach  Dela¬ 
ware  Valley  families.  More 
than  100,000  pieces  of  printed 
material  will  cover  the  area. 

Jubilee  Week  was  conceived 
last  May.  Only  five  key  execu¬ 
tives  were  charged  with  coordi¬ 
nating  circulation,  editorial  and 
promotion  efforts  without  let¬ 
ting  their  own  staffs  in  on  the 
project.  A  code  name  of 
“Penelope”  was  used. 

Layouts  and  artwork  were 
prepared  in  the  Chicago  office 
of  the  A1  Paul  Lefton  Company, 
the  Inquirer’s  ad  agency.  Fin¬ 
ished  art  was  shipped  to  a 
printing  plant  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
for  final  processing  of  the 
poster  material. 

All  Inquirer  dealers  and  car¬ 
riers  will  make  their  normal 
profit  on  every  paper  they  sell 
at  the  one-cent  price.  Home 
delivery  customers  will  be 
credited  four  cents  by  their  car¬ 
riers  and  mail  subscribers  will 
have  their  subscriptions  extend¬ 
ed  one  day. 
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Circulation  managers  met 
also  with  the  members  of  East¬ 
ern  Area,  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association. 

Fred  N.  Lowe,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press,  said  TV  has  forced 
newspapers  to  provide  better 
services  and  fight  harder  for 
reader  interest.  He  pointed  out 
that  newspaper  circulation  has 
jumped  over  11  million  in  12 
years. 

Editor’s  Pride 

Dwight  E.  Sargent,  editorial 
page  director  for  the  Portland 
(Me.)  newspapers,  told  the 
group  that  constant  cooperation 
and  coordination  of  all  depart¬ 
ments  in  a  newspaper  is  a  must 
if  the  right  kind  of  paper  is  to 
be  printed. 

“A  good  editor  prides  himself 
on  a  newspaper  of  soul,  con¬ 
science  and  integrity,”  he  said. 
“A  good  circulation  manager 
takes  understandable  bows  for 
rising  sales.  A  good  promotion 
manager  is  happy  when  his 
projects  pay  off.” 

Two  schools  of  thought  on 
whether  newspapers  should  run 
contests  to  boost  circulation 
were  presented.  The  group  was 
about  evenly  divided.  Consensus 
of  one  group  was  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  will  buy  a  good  newspaper 
if  offered  one,  without  gim¬ 
micks.  The  other  group  con¬ 
tended  the  public  wants  the 
contests  and  a  paper’s  job  is  to 
give  the  public  what  it  wants. 

• 

Mills  Reducing 
Their  Output 

Several  mills  announced  this 
week  that  they  are  slowing 
down  their  production  of  news¬ 
print.  Reduction  of  output  will 
run  as  high  as  o'7r  in  some 
cases. 

Four  reasons  were  given:  1. 
Buildup  of  publisher  inven¬ 
tories;  2.  downward  trend  in 
consumption  of  newsprint;  3. 
excess  production  over  demand; 
4.  cutback  in  deliveries  because 
of  major  newspaper  shutdowns, 
due  to  strikes. 

Companies  announcing  cut¬ 
backs  were:  Abitibi,  Consoli¬ 
dated,  Canadian  International, 
Powell  River,  St.  Croix  and 
Great  Northern. 


Auto  Kills  Editor 

Lancaster,  Calif. 

M.  W.  McQuillan,  49,  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Antelope  Valley 
Ledger-Gazette,  was  killed  Sept. 
6  when  hit  by  an  automobile 
while  crossing  the  street  in 
front  of  his  home. 
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Journal-Anierican 


Expands  Stock  News 


The  Neiv  York  Joumnl- 
Anierican  began  publication  on 
Sept.  11  of  complete  stock  and 
bond  quotations  and  a  variety 
of  related  financial  tables. 


The  Hearst  evening  newspa¬ 
per  at  the  same  time  expanded 
the  depth  and  range  of  its  cov¬ 
erage  of  business,  trade  and  in¬ 
dustry. 


— have  a  personal  stake  in  the 
fiuctuations  of  business  and  the 
financial  markets.  These  mar¬ 
kets  are  closely  interwoven  with 
the  nation’s  economy,  general 
prosperity,  everybody’s  job,  and 
the  purchasing  power  of  our 
dollars. 


homes,”  he  asserted.  “More 
women  than  men  own  stock 
now,  and  that  was  another  fac¬ 
tor  in  our  decision  to  provide 
complete  financial  coverage  in 
the  home-going  Journal-Ameri- 
can.” 

The  publisher  said  the  ex¬ 
panded  financial  section  will  be 
geared  to  the  interests  of  the 
average  investor  —  both  men 
and  women. 

Financial  Editor  Leslie 
Gould’s  daily  column  and  “The 


Investor’s  Guide”  by  Sam  Shul- 
sky  will  continue  as  top  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  section.  A  new 
column  on  advertising  news  is| 
offered. 

Keith  Funston,  president  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
started  the  presses  by  remote 
control  from  the  floor  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  for  the  first  run 
of  the  complete  stock  and  bond 
tables  at  the  market  closing 
Sept.  11. 


Stockholders  Increase 


Latest  market  transactions 
and  fluctuations  are  now  re¬ 
ported  edition  by  edition  through 
the  important  afternoon  trad¬ 
ing  hours,  concluding  with  clos¬ 
ing  Wall  Street  prices,  in  the 
new  and  enlarged  financial  sec¬ 
tion.  Complete  stock,  bond  and 
other  financial  data  are  offered 
in  clear,  easy-to-read  type  es¬ 
pecially  designed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

Gould  Directs 


Leslie  Gould,  Journal-Ameri- 
can  financial  editor,  directs  a 
top-flight  team  in  reporting  and 
analyzing  business  trends  and 
market  developments.  Leading 
Wall  Street  experts  will  in¬ 
terpret  the  market  and  forecast 
the  business  outlook. 


“Behind  our  decision  to  em¬ 
bark  on  this  costly  expansion 
program  is  the  increasing  own¬ 
ership  of  stocks  and  bonds  by 
the  general  public  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area  and,  of 
course,  by  the  rank  and  file  of 
our  own  readers,”  explained 
Seymour  Berkson,  publisher  of 
the  Journal-American. 


“This  new  program  is  a 
major  expansion  in  the  service 
rendered  by  our  newspaper  to 
its  readers,”  said  Mr.  Berkson. 
“The  number  of  stockholders  in 
publicly-owned  corporations  has 
increased  33%  in  four  years, 
according  to  the  latest  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  survey. 
This  phenomenal  rise  means 
that  nearly  9,000,000  or  one  in 
12,  adults  are  shareowners  in 
.\merican  business  today.  New 
York  has  the  largest  share- 
owning  population  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  nearly  20%  of  the  national 
total.  This  importantly  in¬ 
fluenced  our  decision  to  print 
the  complete  stock  and  bond 
tables  every  day  and  widen 
our  coverage  of  financial  news.” 

Mr.  Berkson  pointed  out  that 
an  evening  newspaper  renders 
a  particular  service  and  con¬ 
venience  to  its  readers  by  print¬ 
ing  closing  quotations  the  same 
day  as  well  as  a  news  summary 
of  business  and  the  markets. 


“Nowadays,”  he  continued, 
“all  of  us  no  matter  what  we  do 
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‘Silly’  Questions  to  Test 
Reporter’s  Aptitudes 


By  Prof.  \^alter  Sleiglenian 


(Thif!  nrfirle  rontinuea  Mr. 
Steigleiunn’s  sinnntary  revieiv 
of  journalifini  rnt  he  experienced 
it  during  nearly  two  years  as 
the  editor  of  the  Chester  Times. 
He  has  returned  to  the  campus 
to  resume  teaching.) 


Either  reporters  are  getting 
careless  or  the  quality  of  re¬ 
porting  is  deteriorating.  Editors 
lament  that  thei'e  is  no  real 
test  to  detei’mine  reportorial 
ability,  but  I  have  successfully 
tested  at  least  400  journalism 
students.  The  same  test  was 
proved  valid  in  selecting  a  sum¬ 
mer  trainee. 


“It  affords  the  share-owning 
public  an  opportunity  to  check 
the  prices  of  securities  and 
study  market  trends  at  the  close 
of  the  business  day  and  in  the 
relaxed  atmosphere  of  their 


All  present  tests  measure 
vocabulary  only,  or  emotional 
traits.  Certainly,  a  man  with  a 
limited  vocabulary  has  no  place 
on  a  newspaper.  But  conversely, 
the  man  with  as  masterful  com¬ 
mand  of  the  English  language 
as  Woodrow  Wilson  might  not 
be  a  good  reporter. 

My  test  is  designed  to  bring 
out  whether  the  student  is 
alive,  alert  and  curious.  These 
are  prime  prerequisites.  Part  1 
of  the  test  consists  of  2(  9 
questions,  many  of  which  migh 
be  regarded  as  “silly.” 

A  few  questions  chosen  at 
random  are: 


How  wdde  ai’e  railroad 
tracks? 


*  Ixk  o'BfiMi'i  r*«  rv 

Nmt  York’s 
most  compi*t«  doily  TV 
*tid  rndto  wMti  Hi 
tMlod  ond  |v«vf«v« 

I  of  fho  pregrofiM. 


What  was  the  basic  difference 
between  CIO  and  AFL? 

What  does  GOP  mean  and 
how  did  the  term  originate? 

Where  were  wars  fought 
with  “silver  bullets”  and  w'hat 
does  it  mean? 


BYLINES  AND  TIE-LINES — Name  writers  are  used  in  a  promotion  ad 
campaign  in  advance  of  the  new  business-financial  coverage  of  the 
New  York  Journal-American. 


What  tw'o  factors  until  re¬ 
cently  restricted  the  size  of 
Axi;erican  w-arships? 

What  does  ONT  mean  on  a 
spool  of  thread? 


Why  are  there  Congress) iicn- 
at-large  but  never  Senators-at- 
lai'ge? 

What’s  fallacious  about  the 
statement  that  every  legitimate 
actor  longs  to  be  on  Broadway? 

What  is  the  significance  of 
the  little  numbers  printed  in 
the  upper  right  hand  corner  of 
bank  checks? 

How  can  you  tell  by  its  num¬ 
ber  whether  a  train  is  traveling 
east  or  west? 

When  is  a  flag  at  half-staff 
and  when  at  halfmast? 

What  does  a  corporation  do 
when  it  passes  a  dividened? 

Without  consulting  any  refer¬ 
ence  work  how  can  you  tell 
the  number  of  any  particular 
session  of  Congress? 

A  student,  for  example,  who 
has  seen  GOP  in  print  scores 
of  times  and  never  was  curious 
to  learn  what  it  meant  will 
exhibit  little  of  the  inquisitive¬ 
ness  required  for  reporting. 
Naturally,  no  student  answers 
all  questions.  But  60  to  70  cor¬ 
rect  answers  point  to  a  potenti¬ 
ally  good  reporter  and  a  higher 
score  clinches  it. 

Part  II  is  an  interview 
slanted  only  toward  reading 
habits.  The  answ’er  sought  is: 
“I  read  everything  I  get  my 
hands  on — good  literature,  had 
literature,  gossip  columns,  com¬ 
mentary  columns,  advertise¬ 
ments,  verses  on  subw'ay  walls, 
labels  on  soup  cans,  etc.” 

A  reporter  who  does  little 
or  no  reading  or  confines  his 
reading  to  a  restricted  area  will 
never  be  of  more  than  oi  dinary 
use  to  his  paper. 

The  recent  hoax  that  Dave 
Beck  Jr.  and  his  wife  attended 
the  same  social  as  the  wife  of 
the  counsel  for  the  Senate  labor 


(Continued  on  page  69) 
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EYES  OF  THE  NATION 


GOLDEN  RULE  DAYS 

Whitman,  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record 


PROBLEM  FOR  TEACHER 

White,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 
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Confidentiar 
Sees  Threat 

Robert  Harrison,  publisher  of 
Confidential  magazine,  made  an 
appeal  to  newspaper  editors  this 
week  to  stand  by  him  in  a  fight 
for  freedom  of  the  press. 

Mr.  Harrison  gave  his  views 
of  the  importance  of  the  de¬ 
fense  in  the  libel  conspiracy 
trial  in  which  Cenfidential  “is 
fighting  for  its  life  in  the 
Courts  of  California.” 

The  television  (WRCA-New 
York)  interview  of  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son  by  Hy  Gardner,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  columnist,  in¬ 
cluded  this  discussion: 

‘Slanted’  Reporting 
Mr.  Gardner:  Bob,  in  the  last 
two  weeks,  you’ve  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  expose  type  of  series, 
by  two  New  York  newspapers, 
the  Daily  Mirror  and  the  Post. 
How  does  it  feel  to  have  the 
foot  on  the  other  shoe? 

Mr.  Harrison:  Hy,  I  don’t 
mind  that,  except  that  in  my 
opinion,  the  slanting  has  been 
— I  mean  the  reporting  has  been 
terribly  slanted.  When  some¬ 
thing  hostile  was  said  about 
Confidential  it  was  played  up 
big,  but  when  that  very  evi¬ 
dence  was  demolished,  we  found 
that  it  was  given  very  very 
little  space.  A  minimum  of 
space.  And  therefore,  I  feel  the 
reporting  wasn’t  fair.  Other¬ 
wise,  I  wouldn’t  mind  it  at  all. 

Gardner:  Well,  isn’t  that  sort 
of  true  also  of  certain  scandal 
magazines  who  print  bad  things 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


s  Owner 
to  Press 

about  people,  but  not  good 
things? 

Harrison:  No,  that’s  defi¬ 
nitely  not  true.  When  scandal — 
so  called  scandal  magazines 
print  stories — they  tell  the 
facts,  all  the  way  down  the  line. 
They  are  not  slanted  Hy.  At 
least  that’s  true  of  Confidential. 

A  Public  Service 

Gardner:  You’ve  always  said 
that  you  felt  you  were  render¬ 
ing  a  public  service  in  editing 
the  kind  of  a  magazine  that 
you  were  publishing.  In  view  of 
all  the  bad  publicity  Confi¬ 
dential  has  had  in  recent  weeks, 
do  you  still  feel  the  same  way? 

Harrison:  Sure.  We  render  a 
public  service  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  that  newspapers  do,  except 
that  in  my  opinion,  the  news¬ 
papers — and  I  do  not  include 
the  Tribune  in  this — look  for 
more  lurid  details,  and  I  don’t 
think  that  there’s  a  better  ex¬ 
ample  of  that  than  in  the  very 
reporting  of  the  Confidential 
trial.  This  has  been  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  every  story  of  Confi¬ 
dential,  and  they  only  played  up 
anything  that  looked  like  it  was 
spicy. 

Mr.  Gardner:  Now  you  had 
quite  a  few  people  who  were 
mentioned  as  your  sources. 
Whenever  a  source  is  given 
away,  they  cease  to  be  a  source, 
they  cease  to  be  of  any  value. 
Are  you  going  to  have  an  en¬ 
tire  new  setup  of  leg-men  and 
socalled  spies? 
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Mr.  Harrison:  Unfortunately 
the  court  in  California,  in  my 
opinion,  was  extremely  unfair 
in  forcing  the  naming  of  the 
sources.  I  don’t  see  how  it  af¬ 
fected  the  individuals  or  the 
trial,  but  they  forced  it  and 
many  people  were  hurt  by  it. 

This  was  not  any  intention 
of  ours.  I  want  to  make  that 
extremely  clear,  but  I  think 
that  these  people  know  it,  and 
I  think  a  lot  of  them  are  going 
to  come  back  and  continue  to 
give  us  stories,  that’s  my  own 
opinion. 

Gardner:  There  was  talk  at 
one  time  that  if  things  went 
real  bad  and  you  couldn’t  pub¬ 
lish  in  this  area  that  you  were 
invited  to  publish  Confidential 
in  the  state  of  Alabama.  You 
could  publish  anything  there 
and  nobody  would  bother  you; 
is  that  true? 

Harrison:  State  of  Georgia.  I 
was  invited  by  John  Odom  who 
is  the  upcoming  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  of  Georgia,  and  at  the 
moment  is  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature,  to  move  my 
offices  down  to  Georgia,  where 
he  felt  we  would  be  completely 
safe  from  being  bothered,  and 
since  they  are  champions  of  a 
free  press,  that’s  the  place  to 
operate  from. 

Fight  for  Free  Press 

Gardner:  And  you  feel  that 
if  you  are  stopp^  from  pub¬ 
lishing,  that  this  will  be  an  en¬ 
croachment  upon  the  free  press 
in  general? 

Harrison:  I  certainly  do.  It’s 
particularly  interesting,  that  in 
the  past  week  or  two  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Indonesia,  barred  News¬ 


week,  because  there  was  a 
story  that  said  he  was  carrying 
on  with  a  Russian  girl.  Confi¬ 
dential  has  been  banned  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Now,  if  every  Attorney- 
General  in  the  country  decides 
to  ban  a  magazine  or  a  news¬ 
paper  because  they  are  dis¬ 
pleased  with  an  article,  this 
free  press,  and  this  freedom  of 
speech,  which  is  America’s 
heritage,  will  no  longer  exist, 
and  to  me  that’s  very  import¬ 
ant. 

Fight  for  Press 

Gardner:  Now,  do  you  feel 
that  at  this  point  then,  that 
actually  Confidential  is  fight¬ 
ing  a  fight  not  only  for  itself 
and  its  own  survival,  but  the 
survival  of  a  free  press? 

Harrison:  Very  much,  very 
much  so. 

Gardner:  You  always  made 
it  a  point  to  say  that  you 
weren’t  doing  anything  worse 
in  Confidential  than  many 
newspapers  and  magazines 
which  ran  expose  features  to 
boost  their  circulation.  Now  if 
you  lose  the  case  in  California 
do  you  think  the  next  target 
might  actually  be  other  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines? 

Harrison:  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  if  we  lose  our  case 
in  California  every  columnist 
including  yourself,  every  maga¬ 
zine,  and  every  newspaper  will 
be  put  in  the  same  position 
that  we  have  been  put  in  and 
they  will  have  to  defend  them¬ 
selves.  That  is  why  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  newspapers 
should  get  behind  us  and  help 
us  in  the  fight,  which  is  a  fight 
for  a  general  free  press.  I  can’t 
emphasize  that  too  much. 
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Paul  Galileo  Turns 
‘Cliff  Dweller’  Abroad 


Bv  Robert  E.  Boiizck 
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PAUL  GALLICO  pictured  at  his  chalet  against  the  background 
valley  and  mountains  in  Liechtenstein. 


The  book,  “Ludmilla,  a  Story  15  years  as  a  journalist  anc 
of  Liechtenstein,”  deals  with  sportswriter  for  the  Daily 
the  annual  fall  descent  of  the  News.  At  38,  he  was,  by  to 
cows  from  the  towering  alpine  own  admission,  the  highest  paic 
heights  to  the  lands  below.  St.  sportswriter  in  America.  Ir. 
Ludmilla  is  the  patron  saint  of  1938  he  decided  to  “chuck  it 
the  dairy  industry  and  Gallico's  all,”  as  he  says,  and  moved  to 
book  tells  the  story  of  a  tradi-  the  west  of  England  to  devote 
tional  fable  around  these  parts:  himself  to  writing  fiction.  He 
that  of  a  weakling  cow  who  moved  to  Liechtenstein  in  1951 
dreamed  of  leading  the  color-  to  live  semipermanently  (he 
ful  parade  down  the  mountain  still  spends  the  winters  » 
as  the  champion  milk  and  but-  England), 
terfat  producer  of  the  sum-  .‘chucking  it  all,”  the 

mer  season.  hardworking  novelist  has  found 

In  the  book,  Gallico  shows  time  to  produce  “Trial  by  Ter- 
a  remarkable  talent  for  por-  ror,”  “The  Foolish  Immortals," 
traying  the  simple  mountain  «The  Love  of  Seven  Dolls,"  ’ 
folk  and  their  traditional  re-  “Snowflake,”  “Jennie,”  “The 
ligious  and  superstitious  be-  Small  Miracle,”  “The  Ivonely" 
liefs.  Of  course,  the  weakling  and  “The  Snow  Goose,”  as  well 
does  eventually  lead  the  festive  as  “Ludmilla.”  In  addition,  he 
procession,  after  a  summer  of  has  written  scores  of  special- 
agonizing  nonproduction,  but  assignment  and  freelance  arti- 
only  because  of  the  efforts  of  cles  for  top  U.S.  magazines, 

herself  and  a  “miracle”  effected  j  u  *. 

,  ,  ...  Where  does  he  get  the  m- 

by  St.  Ludmilla.  spiration  for  all  this  work? 

Native  of  New  York  “This  inspiration  business  is 

^  „  ,  a  lot  of  rot,”  he  said.  “Don’t 

The  last-ditch  effort  on  the  j^id  yourself;  it’s  all  hard  work, 
part  of  the  weakling  causes  her  a  job.”  Example:  his  present 
death  after  the  triumphal  pa-  book  about  Ireland’s  St.  Pat- 
rade  but  the  moving  story  of  rick  will  have  taken  two  years, 
the  bleached  white  bones  at  the  from  idea  to  printed  product, 
feet  of  the  .statue  of  St.  Lud-  It  took  about  one  year  of  re- 
milla,  the  sainted  milkmaid,  to  search,  then  will  have  taken 
be  seen  on  the  route  to  the  high  another  year  of  arranging  and 
pastures,  attests  to  Gallico’s  transcribing  notes,  writing  the 
ability.  novel,  then  editing  rewriting. 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 


319  Ad  Agencies  Billed  Total 
Of  $1.8-Billion  in  Newspapers 


E&P  Survey  Finds  JWT  Tops 
In  Newspaper,  Total  Billings 

By  Bobert  B.  McIntyre 

Newspapers  received  59%  of  the  business  placed  by 
319  advertising  agencies  in  1956.  Dollar  wise  this  amounted 
to  $1,863,482,060. 

Total  billings  of  the  agencies  providing  data  for  Editor 
&  Publisher’s  first  annual  tabulation  of  newspaper  billings 
were  $3,157,933,471. _ 


The  listing,  compiled  by  E&P  classified 
through  questionnaires  sent  to  agency’s 


according  to 
total  billings : 


the  media  directors  of  agencies,  Agencies  billing  total  of  $25,- 
presents  each  agency’s  newspa-  000,000  and  over;  2)  Agencies 
per  billings,  total  billings,  and  billing  total  of  from  $10,000,000 


percentage  to  the  totals. 

There  are  five  separate  list- 


to  $25,000,000;  3)  Agencies  bill¬ 
ing  total  of  from  $5,000,000  to 


ings,  each  ranking  agencies  by  $10,000,000;  4)  Agencies  billing 
their  newspaper  billings  but  total  of  from  $1,000,000  to 


$5,000,000;  and  5)  Agencies 
billing  a  total  of  less  than 
$1,000,000, 

JWT  Tops  in  Both 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
topped  the  list  of  34  agencies 
billing  a  total  of  $25,000,000 
and  over  on  both  counts — total 
and  newspaper  billings.  JWT’s 
total  billings  last  year  hit 
$265,000,000,  of  which  23%,  or 
$61,500,000  was  in  newspaper 
space. 

Percentagewise,  N  e  ed  h  a  m , 
Louis  &  Brorby  heads  the  list 
with  48%  of  its  $33,000,000 
billing  total  in  newspapers. 
Lowest  on  this  list  is  Fuller  & 
Smith  &  Ross  with  only  6%,  or 
$2,500,000  of  its  $41,000,000 
total  in  newspapers. 

Dollarwise,  Batten,  Barton, 


NEWSPAPER  BILLINGS 
Of 

Agencies  Billing  Total  of  $25,000,000  and  Over  in  1956 

(Compiled  by  Editor  &  Publisher) 


AGENCY 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  . 

BBDO  . 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  Inc.  . 

McCann-Erickson,  Inc.  . 

Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.  . 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc . 

Campbell-Ewald  Co . 

Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby  . 

Kudner  Agency  . 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  . 

Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc . 

Leo  Burnett  Co . 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc . 

MacManus,  John  &  Adams  . 

William  Esty  Co . 

Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc . 

Grant  Advertising,  Inc . 

Cunningham  &  Walsh.  Inc . 

MacLaren  Advertising  Co.,  Ltd . 

Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  A  Bayles 

Lennen  &  Newell,  Inc . 

Grey  Advertising  Agency  . 

Compton  Advertising  . 

D'Arcy  Advertising  Co . 

Ted  Bates  &  Co . 

Cockfield,  Brown  &  Co . 

Campbell-Mithun  . 

Brooke,  Smith,  French  &  Dorrance  . 

Norman,  Craig  &  Kummel  . 

Maxon,  Inc . 

Dancer-FitxgMald-Semple  . 

Erwin-Wasey  &  Co . 

D.  P.  Brother  &  Co . 

Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross  . 


Newipapcr 

Total 

Papers’ 

BiUiiiB!i 

Billins* 

PerrentaKf 

$  61,500,000 

$  265,000,000 

23% 

37,100,000 

194,500,000 

19 

33,000,000 

100,000,000 

33 

30,000,000 

220,000,000 

14 

25,800,000 

201,400,000 

13 

19,920,000 

83,500,000 

24 

18,927,000 

70,100,000 

27 

15,706,000 

33,000,000 

48 

14,000,000 

66,200,000 

21 

13,000,000 

97,100,000 

13 

13,000,000 

91,500,000 

14 

13,000,000 

79,500,000 

16 

12,480,000 

32,100,000 

39 

12,000.000 

37,450,000 

32 

11,000,000 

60,200,000 

18 

10,460,000 

27,200,000 

38 

10,317,000 

78,550,000 

13 

10,100,000 

41,100,000 

25 

9,216,000 

26,000,000 

35 

8,000,000 

36,100,000 

22 

7,980,000 

38,250,000 

21 

7,700,000 

35,190,000 

22 

7,683,000 

59,300,000 

13 

7,650,000 

51,240,000 

15 

7,570,000 

76,100,000 

10 

6,271,000 

29,670,000 

21 

5,950,000 

35,400,000 

17 

5,000,000 

27,500,000 

18 

4,386,000 

25,750,000 

17 

4,200,000 

28,165,000 

15 

4,000,000 

61,200,000 

7 

4,000,000 

41,500.000 

10 

4,000,000 

38,100,000 

10 

2,500.000 

41,000,000 

6 

$1,691,983,891 

$2,428,865,000 

Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  and 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  Inc., 
were  second  and  third  respec¬ 
tively  in  terms  of  newspaper 
billings. 

The  34  agencies  on  this  list 
billed  a  combined  total  of 
$2,428,865,d00,  of  which  $1,691,- 
983,891  was  in  newspapers. 

56%  in  Newspapers 

First  among  agencies  billing 
a  total  of  $10,000,000  to  $25,- 
000,000,  both  dollarwise  and 
percentagewise,  is  Doremus  & 
Co.  which  spent  $8,000,000,  or 
55%,  of  its  total  $14,500,000 
billings  in  newspapers. 

The  20  agencies  represented 
on  this  list  had  combined  bill¬ 
ings  of  $271,312,268,  of  which 
$68,650,349  were  in  newspapers. 

Lawrence  Fertig  &  Co.,  with 
$4,770,000,  or  52%,  of  its  $9,- 
100,000  billing  total  in  news¬ 
papers,  heads  the  list  of  33 
agencies  billing  a  total  of  from 
$5,000,000  to  $10,000,000. 

Eighty  three  agencies  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  $1,000,000  to  $5,000,- 
000  total  billing  list,  are  headed 
by  Adams,  Burke  Dowling,  Inc., 
which  placed  50%  of  its  $5,722,- 
664  billing  total  in  newspapers. 
Percentagewise,  Advertising 
Trade  Service,  Inc.,  New  York, 
topped  the  list  with  96%  of  its 
billings  in  newspapers. 

The  149  agencies  appearing 
on  the  less-than-$l,000,000  bill¬ 
ings  list  are  headed  by  Newman, 
Lynde  &  Associates,  Inc.,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.,  which  placed 
$509,356  of  its  total  $878,200 
in  papers. 

100%  in  Newspapers 

Only  one  agency  —  Goodman 
Technical  Publications,  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y„  reported  to 
E&P  that  100%  of  its  billings 
were  in  newspapers.  Two  agen¬ 
cies  shared  honors  for  placing 
the  second  highest  amount  per¬ 
centagewise  in  newspapers.  An¬ 
dover  Advertising  Co.,  Chicago, 
and  Herbert  S.  Benjamin  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  each 
put  89%  of  their  total  billings 
into  newspapers. 

The  149  agencies  billing  less 
than  $1,000,000  billed  a  com¬ 
bined  total  of  $57,632,.594,  of 
which  $12,516,468  were  in  news¬ 
papers. 

Agencies  represented  in  all 
four  listings  total  319  for  a 
grand  total  of  $3,157,933,471  in 
total  billings  and  $1,863,482,060 
in  newspaper  billings. 

(Additional  agency  billing  tabu¬ 
lations  will  be  found  on  pages 
18,  88,  89  and  90). 
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Goebel  Beer 
Jumps  Sales 
With  New  Ads 

A  new  and  vigorous  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign,  mostly  in  news¬ 
papers,  launched  this  year  by 
the  Goebel  Brewing  Company, 
jumped  sales  to  an  annual  rate 
of  917,000  barrels  compared  to 
a  700,000-barrel  rate  at  the 
end  of  1956. 

Details  are  published  in  a 
special  bulletin  distributed  by 
the  DeWitt  Conklin  Organiza¬ 
tion,  stockholder  and  financial 
relations.  New  York.  The 
agency  directing  the  advertis¬ 
ing  account  is  Campbell-Ewald, 
Detroit. 

The  new  and  e.\panded  cam¬ 
paign  was  started  early  this 
year,  based  on  “crystilled 
water”,  an  exclusive  Goebel  de¬ 
ionizing  process  which  frees 
water  of  impurities  and  pro¬ 
vides  uniform  taste.  The  bulle¬ 
tin  continues: 

“From  a  peak  of  1,578,  805 
barrels  in  1953,  Goebel’s  sales 
declined  to  807,641  barrels  in 
the  year  1956  and  in  December 

1956  were  running  at  an  an¬ 
nual  rate  of  only  700,000  bar¬ 
rels.  The  management,  how¬ 
ever,  was  making  plans  for  a 
vigorous  comeback.  Early  in 

1957  a  new  and  expanded  sales 
and  advertising  campaign  was 
introduced. 

“The  results  were  immediate. 
From  the  700,000-barrel  annual 
rate  in  December  1956,  produc¬ 
tion  climbed  to  a  917,000  barrel 
rate  in  July  and  projected 
sales  figures  indicate  that  the 


NEWSPAPER  BILLINGS 
Of 


Agencies  Billing  Total 

of  $.")-10,000,000 

in  19.56 

(Compiled  by  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Newspaper 

Total 

PaperV 

AGENCY 

Billings 

Billings 

Percentsp 

1. 

Lawrence  Fertig  &  Co . 

$  4,770,000 

$  9,100,000 

52% 

2. 

Reach,  McClinton  4  Co . 

3,208,000 

7,130,000 

45 

3. 

Wherry,  Balter  &  Tilden  . 

3,200,000 

7,050,000 

45 

4. 

Kastor,  Farrell,  Chesley  &  Clifford  . 

2,845,400 

6,940,000 

41 

5. 

Arthur  Meyerhoff  &  Co . 

2,734,209 

9,556,643 

29 

6. 

Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co . 

2,293,100 

9,701,000 

24 

7. 

Potts-Woodbury,  Inc . 

2,082,500 

8,330,100 

25 

8. 

L.  H.  Hartman  Co..  Inc . 

2,070,500 

5,051,000 

41 

9. 

Caples  Co . 

2,000,000 

5,100,000 

39 

10. 

Harold  F.  Stanfield  Ltd.  . 

1,582,500 

6,331,000 

25 

II. 

John  F.  Murray  Adv.  Agency  . 

1,500,000 

6,050,000 

25 

12. 

Peck  Advertising  Agency  . . 

1,500,000 

6,100,000 

25 

13. 

Baker  Advertising  Agency  . 

1,500,000 

6,051,000 

25 

14. 

Foster  Advertising  Ltd.  . 

1,500,000 

5,000,000 

30 

15. 

Lang  Fisher  &  Stashower  . 

1,500,000 

6,000,000 

25 

16. 

Robert  W.  Orr  &  Assoc . 

1,500,000 

7,371,000 

20 

17. 

John  W.  Shaw  Advertising  Co . 

1,495,000 

6,550,000 

23 

18. 

Abbott  Kimball  Co . 

1,350,000 

7,499,000 

18 

19. 

Van  Sant,  Dugdale  &  Co . 

1,323,000 

7,900,320 

17 

20. 

Botsford,  Constantine  &  Gardner  . 

1,228.000 

6,141,000 

20 

21. 

Cole  &  Weber,  Inc . 

1,193,510 

5,951,726 

20 

22. 

Robert  Otto  &  Co.,  Inc . 

1,119,800 

5,090,000 

22 

23. 

Emil  Mogul  Co . 

1,096,700 

9,970,100 

II 

24. 

Cohen  &  Aleshire  . 

1,090.000 

9,725,000 

II 

25. 

Hixson  &  Jorgensen  . 

1,041,000 

8,100,000 

13 

26. 

Biddle  Advertising  Co . 

982,800 

5,461,000 

18 

27. 

Anderson  &  Cairns.  Inc . 

953,600 

5,962,100 

16 

28. 

Charles  L.  Rumrill  &  Co . 

811,500 

5,411,000 

15 

29. 

Klau-Van  Pieterson-Dunlap  . 

547.200 

9,120,000 

6 

30. 

Knox  Reeves  Advertising  Co . 

482,300 

6,900,000 

7 

31. 

Joseph  Katz  Co . 

262,500 

8,751,100 

3 

32. 

Guild,  Bascom  &  Bonfigli  . 

253,800 

8,460,000 

3 

33. 

Product  Services,  Inc . 

151,500 

5,050,100 

3 

TOTALS:  . 

$  51,168,419 

$  232,904,189 

annual  rate  by  December,  1957, 
will  be  over  1,000,000  barrels. 
Sales  in  July  and  August,  1957, 
will  approximate  100,000  bar¬ 
rels  each  month  compared  with 
75,000  barrels  in  August  and 
year.” 

Edwin  J.  Anderson,  president, 
is  quoted  as  saying: 

“All  market  research  figures 
show  that  more  people  drink 


beer  today  than  ever  before  but 
that  they  drink  less  per  capita. 

“Even  so,  despite  the  great 
popularity  of  beer  and  despite 
the  tremendous  industry  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  to  make  beer 
a  family  beverage,  only  52% 
of  the  country’s  population 
drinks  beer  at  all.  Only  26% 
of  the  population  consumes 
90%  of  the  beer. 


NEWSPAPER  BILLINGS 

Of 

Agencies  Billing  Total  of  $10-2.'>,000,000 

in  19.56 

|C 

ompiled  by  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Newspaper 

ToUl 

Papers’ 

AGENCY 

Billings 

Billings 

Percentage 

1. 

Ooremus  &  Co . 

.  $  8,000,000 

$  14,500,000 

55% 

2. 

Fletcher  D.  Richards,  Inc . 

.  6,702,200 

21,620,000 

31 

3. 

Ogiivy,  Benson  &  Mather  . 

.  6,340,000 

14,090,000 

45 

4. 

Dowd,  Redfield  &  Johnstone  . 

.  5,535,000 

13,501,000 

41 

5. 

Bryan  Houston  Inc . 

.  4,816,000 

17,200,000 

28 

6. 

Tatham-Laird  . 

.  4,500,000 

22,010,000 

20 

7. 

Warwick  &  Legler,  Inc . 

.  4,350,000 

14,500,000 

30 

8. 

Ellington  &  Co.,  Inc . 

.  4,183,367 

14,622,044 

29 

9. 

James  Lovick  &  Co.,  Ltd.  . 

.  3,811,000 

10,300,000 

37 

10. 

Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  Co.  . 

.  3,536,000 

16,400,000 

22 

1 1. 

Honig-Cooper  Co . 

.  3,500,000 

10,100,000 

35 

12. 

Buchanan  &  Co . 

.  2,775,000 

11,150,000 

25 

13. 

Earle  Ludgin  &  Co . 

.  2,650,000 

13,251,000 

20 

14. 

E.  H.  Weiss  Co . 

.  1,566,500 

12,051,000 

13 

15. 

MacFarland,  Aveyard  &  Co . 

.  1,446,282 

10,056,224 

14 

16. 

Doherty,  Clifford,  Steers  &  Shenfield,  1 

nc .  1,410,000 

14,150,000 

10 

17. 

Gray  &  Rogers  . 

.  1,199.000 

10,561,000 

II 

18. 

Marsteller,  Rickard  Gebhardt  &  Reed 

.  1,300,000 

10,100,000 

13 

19. 

North  Advertising  . 

.  700,000 

10,000,000 

7 

20. 

Geoffrey  Wade  Advertising  . 

.  330,000 

11,150,000 

3 

TOTALS:  . 

.  $  68,650,349 

%  271,312,268 

“The  real  answer  to  our  in¬ 
dustry  problem — I  hope —  lies 
in  the  coming  of  age  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  today’s  young  people. 
Since  our  tremendous  postwar 
population  growth  has  beer, 
chiefly  at  the  bottom,  within 
another  year  or  so  the  number 
of  people  turning  21  each  year 
will  increase  by  the  millions. 
For  the  past  few  years  the 
number  of  persons  turning  21 
each  year  has  been  declinint: 
annually,  so  in  a  couple  of 
years  those  of  us  in  the  brew¬ 
ing  industry  will  welcome  the 
‘war  babies’  with  open  arms.'' 


Kelly  Appointed  PR 
Director  at  Chrysler 

Robert  J.  Kelly  has  been  ap-  j 
pointed  director  of  public  re-  | 
lations,  Chrysler  Division.  He  I 
succeeds  John  O.  Montgomery  j 
who  has  assumed  new  responsi-  ' 
bilities  in  the  Public  Relations 
Department,  Chrysler  Corp. 

Mr.  Kelly  is  a  former  news¬ 
paperman,  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent  and  wartime  Army  public 
relations  officer  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Theater  of  operation.  He  | 
served  with  the  United  Piess 
at  Kansas  City,  Denver;  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebraska;  Lansing,  Michi¬ 
gan;  New  York  and  London. 
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Want  to  project 


I9H6 

(ireattr  CLt\  Kl.ANI) 


‘  '*•  *U  M  A/X  DtucH 


NEW  CAR  SALES  in 


Cleveland  for  the  ’58  models? 


You’ll  find  many  important  clues  in  the  Plain 
Dealer  Automotive  Report.  Our  market  re¬ 
search  department  counted  new  car  sales  by 
MAKE,  by  MODEL,  by  DEALER  and  by 
ECONOMIC  SECTOR  of  the  market. 

You  can  quickly  see  that  most  new  car  sales. 


in  Greater  Cleveland,  were  made  in  economic 
sectors  where  families  have  the  most  buying 
power.  These  are  the  areas  where  the  Plain 
Dealer  is  the  most  widely  read. 

If  you  haven’t  received  your  copy  of  this 
detailed  report  .  .  .  write,  wire  or  phone. 


- 


The  Plain  Dealer  sells  two  great 
RETAIL  MARKETS  Cleveland^2i^  billion 

26  adjacent  Counties  ^2  billion 

billion 


TOTAL 


It's  a  market  LARGER  than 
each  of  36  entire  states 
and  the  ONLY 
Cleveland  Newspaper  that 
sells  this  WHOLE  MARKET  is 


RETAIL  SALES  IN  CLEVELAND  AND  ADJACENT  COUNTIES*  | 

COMMODITY 

CLEVELAND 
CUYAHOGA  COUNTY 
(000) 

26  ADJACENT 
COUNTIES 
(000) 

TOTAL 

(000) 

Total  Retail  Sales 

2,247,897 

1,999,804 

4,247,701 

Retail  Food  Soles 

549,318 

484,163 

1,033,481 

Retail  Drug  Sales 

85,930_ 

55,457 

141,387 

Automotive 

382,082 

390,920 

773,002 

Gas  Stations 

120,031 

157,081 

277,112 

1  Furniture,  Household  Appliances  124,695 

102,572 

227,267 

1  (Source,  Saiex  Mananement  Survey  of  Buying  Bower,  May  10. 

19571 

*  Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown's  Counties  are  not  included  in  aboce  Sates 


. .  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Represented  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta, 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  Member  of  Metro  Sunday  Comics  and  Magazine  Network, 
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DEPTH  OF  PENETRATION 


The  readers  of  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR  make  up  an  unusually  profitable 
market.  You  will  find  them  an  especially 
responsive  market  when  sales  appeals  are 
channeled  to  them  in  the  most  effective 
way.  And  their  buying  power  is  much 
better  than  average  —  for  the  worthwhile 
things  of  life. 

These  men  and  women  look  to  the 
MONITOR  for  dependable  news  both  on 
world  events  and  on  products  and  services. 


Many  advertisers  have  found  that  it  is 
possible  to  increase  sales  at  modest  cost 
through  MONITOR  advertising.  May  we 
prepare  a  custom-built  program  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  you?  -  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR,  One  Norway  Street,  Boston  15, 
Massachusetts. 


Christian 

Science 

Monitor 

An  infmrnofionoi  DaUy  N€^»pop0r 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 

Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  588  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON,  W.  C.  2 :  Connaught  House, 
163/4  Strand 


Newspaper  Ad  Workshop 
Set  for  Agency  Men 


A  “Newspaper  Advertising 
Workshop”  for  advertising 
agency  personnel  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Sept.  25 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA.  Some  100  agency  people 
from  the  Southeastern  area  are 
expected  to  attend  the  all-day 
session,  which  will  be  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  Bureau  and  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives. 

The  Workshop,  first  ever  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Bureau  for  agrency 
personnel,  will  include  detailed 
pi'esentations  and  discussions  on 
newspaper  coverage,  composi¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  audience, 
readership  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  and  other  topics  of  broad 
current  interest  to  advertising 
executives. 

Moderator  of  a  Workshop  will 
be  Bob  McLauchlen,  eastern 
sales  manager  of  the  Bureau. 
Also  participating  will  be  War¬ 
ren  E.  Bragg,  marketing  man¬ 
ager,  and  Steven  J.  Ahmuty,  ac¬ 
count  executive,  both  of  the 
Bureau,  as  well  as  some  20  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  the  Atlanta  news¬ 
paper  representative  firms. 

Kise  in  Advertising 
Budgets  Seen  for  ’.58 

Most  companies  are  planning 
higher  advertising  appropria¬ 
tions  for  1958,  according  to  Gol- 
dalie  Frank,  president.  Con- 
tempo  Advertising  Agency,  New 
York. 

She  said  that  continued  buyer 
resistance  attributed  generally 
to  high  prices  is  the  result  of  a 
noticeable  decline  in  business 
efficiency,  planning  and  manage¬ 
ment. 

“The  soft  era  has  ended,” 
Miss  Frank  emphasized,  “and 
advertising  success  must  now  be 
gained  through  harder  selling 
which  creates  public  inclination 
to  buy.” 

Commenting  on  the  rising  ad¬ 
vertising  overhead  costs  which 
force  smaller  agencies  to  bid  for 
larger  accounts.  Miss  Frank 
noted  that  the  smaller  agency 
today  “should  concentrate  on 
making  big  ones  out  of  small 
ones.”  It’s  simpler,  she  believes, 
to  promote  a  $10,000  account  to 
$100,000  in  billings  than  to  en¬ 
snare  one  already  that  size. 

“Get  the  bread-and-butter  ac¬ 


count,”  she  urged,  “and  then 
with  careful  planning  use  every 
conceivable  advertising  and  sales 
aid  to  build  it  up.  From  there 
on,  you  can  continue  to  hold  the 
account  on  the  basis  of  con¬ 
tinued  actual  perfoimance.” 

Geipel  Retires  After 
46  Years  in  Production 

Martin  H.  Geipel,  director  of 
mechanical  production  for  Ket- 
chum,  MacLeod  &  Grove,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh  and  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations 
agency,  has  retired  after  46 
years  in  the  printing  and  ad¬ 
vertising  fields. 

He  came  to  KM&G  as  me¬ 
chanical  production  director  in 
1944  after  33  years  in  the  print¬ 
ing  industry  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Geipel  began  his  printing 
cai'eer  in  1911  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Colortype  Company  in  his 
home  town  of  Newark.  After 
two  years  of  army  service  in 
World  War  I  he  came  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh  where  he  was  graduated 
from  the  School  of  Printing 
Management  at  Carnegie  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology.  He  later 
was  an  instructor  in  the  school. 

Before  joining  KM&G  he  was 
associated  with  several  local 
printing  houses,  including  Davis 
&  Warde,  Caslon  Press,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Monotype  Composition 
Company,  where  he  was  super¬ 
intendent  for  17  years,  and 
Bremer  Typographic  Studios 
where  he  was  superintendent 
for  five  years. 

Agency  Briefs  .  .  . 

•  Mary  Ferriter,  formerly 
media  manager  at  Botsford, 
Constantine  &  Gardner,  has 
joined  the  San  Francisco  office 
of  Guild,  Bascom  &  Bonfigli, 
Inc.,  as  media  director. 

•  The  “big  piece”  of  the 
U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  account 
will  quietly  shift  agencies  early 
next  year  when  Leo  Burnett 
Company  (Chicago)  takes  over 
from  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding 
(Chicago)  the  vast  newspaper 
and  consumer  magazine  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  campaign  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil  for  the  U.  S.  Treasury  De¬ 
partment. 
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Finally . . . 


the  people  of  the  wortnc 
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Right  now  . . .  10,000  inquiring 
reporters  are  asking  questions  of 
people  around  the  globe,,, questions 
that  will  reveal  the  hopes  and 
beliefs  of  man  . .  .  answers  no  one 
has  ever  before  been  able  to  know. 


Here  is  a  vast  and  vital  new  field  of 
communication ...  a  relentless,  monumental 
force  that  can  guide  international  thought 
and  action ...  a  brilliantly  lucid  picture  that 
eliminates  material  boundaries . . .  and  gives 
the  mind  of  man  a  voice  that  all  can  hear. 


Research  Associates,  Inc.,  a  pnvate  research 
organization  with  affiliates  in  28  overseas 
countries.  This  world-wide  network  of  10,000 
trained  interviewers,  nationals  of  the  coun*i 
tries  involved,  are  right  now  delving  deeply 
into  the  thoughts  of  the  peoples  on  questions 
of  international  concern.  The  results,  a  com-! 
prehensive  and  revealing  picture  of  world 
opinion,  will  be  published  in  newspapers  all 
over  the  world.  (Some  great  papers,  Ameri¬ 
can  and  foreign,  are  charter  subscribers  on 
the  strength  of  dummy  proofs  only.) 
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We  invite  newspapers  the  world  over  to 
give  their  readers  ...  for  the  first  time  . . . 
a  deep,  meaningful  look  at  the  future — ^with 
WORLD-POLL  ...  a  new  adventure  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  International 


nd  a  voice!  1 


We  invite  every  responsible  newspaper 
in  the  country  and  the  world  to  become 
charter  members  of 


WORLD-POLL 


by  Elmo  C.  Wilson 


STARTING  COLUMBUS  DAY  WEEK-END 
OCTOBER  12th-i3th 


•  The  feature  that  will  be  talked  about^in  the  press^  radiOf 

magazines^  at  the  U.  iV.,  in  Congress^  in  Parliament  and  other 
places  here  and  abroad _ 

•  The  feature  where  lOfiOO  Inquiring  Reporters  go  to  work 
for  YOU — and  discover  the  world  for  your  readers! 

ONE  REPORT  EACH  WEEK— ILLUSTRATED 


New  York  36,  N.  Y.  •  PEnnsylvonio  6*4000 


new^york 

Hcralb  ^Tribune 

u 
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KETAIL  SURVEY 


'Dress  Right  News 
Seen  Aiding  Linage 


“Dress  Right”  feature  news 
and  photographs  have  won  a 
“terrific  acceptance”  among 
newspaper  editors,  Francis 
DeW.  Pratt,  president,  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Men’s  and  Boys’ 
Wear,  announced  this  week. 

The  Institute  surveyed  for 
the  first  time  editorial  opinion 
on  the  male  apparel  fashion  ma¬ 
terial  it  mails  monthly  to  1400 
daily  newspapers.  Seventy-eight 
percent  of  the  newspapers  re¬ 
plying  to  the  survey  have  been 
using  the  material  regularly 
since  the  sei'vice  was  initiated  a 
year  ago,  and  87%  wish  to  con¬ 
tinue  receiving  the  service. 


“The  most  encouraging  as¬ 
pect  of  the  study  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  male  apparel 
industry,”  Mr.  Pratt  said,  “is 
that  it  shows  AIMBW’s  regular 
fashion  publicity  mailings  have 
resulted  in  more  columns  and 
more  multi-page  supplements  on 
men’s  and  boys’  wear  than  this 
industry  has  ever  enjoyed. 

“While  we  have  no  exact  sta¬ 
tistics  as  far  as  linage  and 
money,”  Mr.  Pratt  continued, 
“we  know  that  male  wear  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers  receives 
a  big  boost  from  our  new's  serv¬ 
ices.  Our  editorial  material  in 
words  and  pictures  is  increas- 
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ingly  becoming  the  cornerstone 
for  special  supplements  and  sec¬ 
tions  which  contain  a  great 
amount  of  advertising,  most  of 
it  from  retailers.” 

He  emphasized  that  all  copy 
is  non-commercial,  institutional 
and  industry-wide  in  character, 
with  many  articles  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  importance  of  being 
dressed  right  at  all  times. 

Some  interesting  sidelights 
were  turned  up  by  the  study,  in¬ 
cluding  the  fact  that  a  majority 
of  newspapers  —  63%  —  asked 
that  more  mailings  of  a  seasonal 
nature  be  prepared  in  the 
future. 

Reflecting  reader  interest  and 
as  those  periods  when  newspa- 
possibly  buying  habits,  as  well 
pers  are  most  likely  to  carry 
heavier  male  apparel  advertis¬ 
ing,  most  replies  called  for 
spring  and  fall  season  supple¬ 
ment  material.  The  replies  also 
indicated  that  interest  in  male 
fashions  for  the  summer  season 
is  increasing. 

The  Institute  survey  also 
showed  that  supplement  ma¬ 
terial  for  special  occasions  on 
the  calendar,  such  as  Christmas 
and  Father’s  Day,  is  also  needed 
by  papers.  Back-to-school  copy 
and  pictures,  however,  were  by 
far  the  most  popular  with  edi¬ 
tors  in  the  “special  occasion” 
group,  with  more  than  50%  in¬ 
dicating  a  preference  for  such 
material. 

On  the  question  of  illustrative 
material,  the  findings  were  in¬ 
conclusive.  For  example,  so- 
called  straight  “fashion”  photos 
wei-e  preferred  by  slightly  more 
than  50%  of  the  editors  sur¬ 
veyed  while  situational  or  “nat¬ 
ural”  action  shots  were  specified 
by  about  33%,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  liked  both  types.  Glossy 
photos  vrere  the  overwhelming 
choice  over  mats. 

In  the  photos  versus  fashion 
drawing  competition,  photos 
came  off  the  winner  by  a  larger 
margin.  All  expressed  an  inter¬ 
est  in  receiving  photo  illustra¬ 
tions.  Slightly  less  than  half 
stated  they  wished  drawings. 

The  study  also  turned  up  a 
preference  for  two-column  size 
photos  and/or  drawings — about 
50%.  Other  sizes  in  order  of 
preference  were:  one  column 
(28%),  three-column  (20%), 
and  four-column  (2%). 

Co-op  Ad  Netcsletter 
Issued  by  Krugman 

A  new  publication,  the  Coop¬ 
erative  Advertising  Newsletter, 
has  just  been  announced.  It  is 
the  first  publication  ever  to  be 
devoted  entirely  to  information 
concerning  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising. 

Published  monthly,  the  news- 


I  feeiiacierg 

iJ  Mmeeoroi/ 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO.  is 
runn!n9  this  large-size  ad  (vU 
Doremus  &  Co.)  in  the  cities  in 
which  its  20,000  employes  live  in 
the  greater  Lynn,  Mass.,  area. 
It's  timed  to  coincide  with  th« 
beginning  of  the  school  term. 


letter  includes  lists  of  manufac¬ 
turers  who  make  cooperative 
advertising  funds  available,  new 
uses  and  devices  they  have  de¬ 
veloped  for  these  funds,  how  re¬ 
tailers  use  the  funds,  legal  de¬ 
cisions,  studies  and  statistics.  It 
also  contains  stories  on  how 
space  salesmen  in  some  cities 
harnessed  co-op  funds  to  develop 
extra  linage. 

A  test-mailing  of  the  first 
issue  resulted  in  considerable 
interest  by  newspaper  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  managers. 

The  newsletter  is  published 
by  Lester  Krugman  Associates, 
Inc.,  520  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Subscription  rates  are  $35  per 
year. 

Shopping  Center 
Directory  Compiled 

A  complete  Directory  of 
Shopping  Centers  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada  has  just  been  com¬ 
piled  by  the  National  Research 
Bureau,  Inc.,  424  North  Third 
Street,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Priced  at  $25  per  copy,  the 
directory  gives  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  shopping  centers; 
names  of  owner,  developer  and 
center  manager;  availability  of 
space;  leasing  agent’s  name  and 
address;  and  details  on  size  of 
center  including  number  of 
stores. 


Color  Section  Placetl 

San  Francisco 
Eichler  Homes  took  to  news¬ 
paper  color  to  promote  its  new 
Lucas  Valley  subdivision  by 
placing  an  order  for  an  eight- 
page  tabloid  section  in  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  Sept.  15. 
Color  will  be  used  on  both  cover 
and  back  page,  Wenger-Mlchael 
Advertising  advised. 
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IN  SEATTLE 


The  Seattle  Times 


reaches  7  out  of  9 
newspaper-reading 
homes —  including 
375,680  people  not 
reached  by  any  other 


Seattle  newspaper. 


UADIRSHIP 

earned  by 
better  RESULT 
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Magazine  Aids  Dailies 
Get  Local  Advertising 


Bank  Ad  Plugs  ^instant  Money* 


An  editorial  promotion  plan 
of  American  Home  is  helping  a 
number  of  daily  newspapprs  get 
local  advertising  linage,  G.  Wel¬ 
don  Willis,  promotion  manager 
of  the  monthly  magazine  re¬ 
vealed  this  week. 


Latest  to  profit  from  the  pro¬ 
motion  is  the  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  Times-Union  which  has 
a  special  eight-page  section 


scheduled  for  Sept.  28  which 
may  increase  in  size  before  pub¬ 
lication  date. 


‘Citation  Homes’ 


The  plan  involves  the  naming 
of  what  are  called  “Citation 
Homes”  in  12  States.  Judges 
appointed  by  the  magazine 
select  three  builders  in  each  of 
the  12  States,  presents  them 
with  “citations”  for  the  plans 
of  the  homes.  The  homes  are 
actually  built  and  are  played 
up  in  an  issue  of  the  magazine. 
To  coincide  with  the  date  of 
publication  lists  of  material 
suppliers  are  provided  and  local 
newspapers  concerned  are  in¬ 
vited  to  sell  them  space  for  a 
special  “Citation  Home”  sec¬ 
tion. 


“Some  newspapers  viewed  the 
promotion  coldly,”  Mr.  Willis 
said.  “Others  were  enthusias¬ 
tic.  In  all  cases  so  far  some 
local  linage  has  resulted.  In 
New  York,  for  instance,  al¬ 
though  no  one  newspaper  made 
any  special  solicitation  effort, 
all  seven  dailies  carried  adver¬ 
tising  estimated  to  have  cost  a 
total  of  $15,000.” 

One  of  the  most  successful 
instances  of  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  magazine  and  a 
daily  newspaper  occurred  in 
Cincinnati.  There  the  Cincin- 
■nati  Times-Star,  working  with 
the  magazine  and  the  Warner- 
Kanter  Company,  one  of  three 
Ohio  builders  receiving  a  Cita¬ 
tion,  derived  extra  linage  in  an 
exclusive  six-page  section. 

“The  entire  promotion  seems 
to  prove  that  a  newspaper  and 
a  national  magazine  can  work 
together  successfully  with  mu¬ 
tual  benefits  for  all  parties,” 
Mike  Burns,  general  advertising 
manager  of  the  Times-Star, 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Willis. 

“Warner-Kanter  Homes,  Inc., 
sold  35  homes  as  a  direct  result 
of  this  newspaper  promotion 
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First  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  and 
its  advertising  agency  set 
some  sort  of  speed  record  in 
August  in  the  publication  of 
an  ad  featuring  the  Blondie 
comic  strip. 

On  the  morning  of  Aug. 
27,  the  Tulsa  World  carried 
the  comic  strip  in  which 
Blondie  praised  all  the  in¬ 
stant  food  products  in  a  su¬ 
permarket.  In  the  last  panel 
Dagwood  bemoaned  the  fact 
that  no  one  had  invented  “in¬ 
stant  money”  for  husbands. 

By  9  a.m.  the  same  morn¬ 
ing  the  First  of  Tulsa  offi¬ 
cers  had  cleared  an  ad,  re¬ 
producing  the  panel,  with  the 
headline,  “We’ve  Got  It,  Dag¬ 
wood  .  .  .  We’ve  GOT  It!  ... 
Instant  Money.” 

The  ad  explained  further 
that  for  nearly  a  year  First 
of  Tulsa  had  been  using  “In¬ 
stant  Money”  as  the  name 
for  their  Check-Loan  plan, 
and  concluded  with  the 
Bank’s  well-known  slogan, 
“Think  .  .  .  First.” 

J.  W.  McLean,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  chairman  of  the 
public  relations  and  adver¬ 
tising  committee,  and  Rich¬ 
ard  C.  Bray,  advertising 


manager,  praised  the  News¬ 
paper  Printing  Corp.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tulsa  World,  for 
their  cooperation.  The  nor¬ 
mal  deadline  for  ads  is  48 


Wt’vt  Qot  It,  Daguood . .. 


...We’ve  QOT  It!!! 
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hours,  but  the  First  of  Tulsa 
ad  was  so  timely  that  it  was 
set  in  type  within  12  hours, 
appearing  the  next  morning. 

The  ad  was  prepared  by 
Benton  Ferguson  and  Asso¬ 
ciates,  First  of  Tulsa’s  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  advertising 
counsel. 


within  the  first  two  weeks  after 
the  section  was  published.  In 
addition,  Wamer-Kanter  has 
received  numerous  inquiries  and 
has  made  numerous  contacts 
with  prospective  buyers.” 

On  Aug.  22,  the  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Morning  Star  ran  a  spe¬ 
cial  section  based  on  a  citation 
awarded  by  American  Home  to 
the  Auburn  Construction  Com¬ 
pany.  The  builder  took  a  full 
page,  two-color  ad.  Twelve  sup¬ 
pliers  also  bought  space. 

The  magazine  is  offering 
prizes  to  readers  for  votes  on 
the  “best  houses  for  the  money” 
in  their  respective  states.  The 
votes  will  be  tabulated  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  issue  of  Feb.  1958. 

Besides  Florida,  states  still  to 
be  covered  in  the  magazine’s 
October  issue  are  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  Other  States  in 
which  the  promotion  was  held 
this  year  were  California,  New 
York,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Texas,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  Massachusetts. 


Bindrum  Appointed 
Metro  Art  Director 

Appointment  of  John  Bind¬ 
rum  to  succeed  Fred  Spigel,  re¬ 
tired,  as  art  director  of  the 
Features  Section  of  the  Metro 
Newspaper  Service,  has  been 
announced  by  Emanuel  Sha¬ 
piro,  executive  vicepresident, 
Metro  Associated  Services,  Inc., 
New  York. 

Mr.  Bindrum  first  served 
Metro  more  than  25  years  ago 
as  a  freelance  artist.  Later  he 
joined  the  full-time  staff  and 
quickly  became  Mr.  Spigel’s 
assistant.  In  addition  to  as¬ 
sisting  Mr.  Spigel  direct  the 
art  and  photographic  staff,  Mr. 
Bindrum  personally  supervised 
production  of  the  ‘Ad  Ideas" 
pages  of  the  Senior  Metro  ' 
Newspaper  Service,  in  which 
completely  prepared  layouts  are 
featured  to  demonstrate  use  of  : 
illustrations  from  the  service  ; 
itself.  He  also  has  been  an  im-  i 
portant  factor  in  furthering 
Metro’s  development  of  matted 
ROP  color  art  for  newspapers. 


Glenmore  Schedule 

•  Glenmore  Distilleries  Co.’s 
Old  Kentucky  Tavern  Bourbon 
will  get  a  heavy  backing  in  100 
newspapers  throughout  the  U.S. 
on  a  continuing  weekly  schedule. 


Mystik  in  Metro 

•  Mystik  Tape  has  announced 
a  schedule  of  TV  spots  in  lead¬ 
ing  metropolitan  markets  which 
are  to  be  backed  with  coverage 
in  the  Sunday  Metro  Group. 
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You  can  expect  to  read  this  headline  in  i07S  •  •  • 


ROCHESTER,  N.Y.  POPULATION 

nssES  Tsoiin 


Third  largest  among 
the  seven  great  N.  Y. 
State  Metropolitan  Cities. 
Rochester  is  highest 
per  capita  in  total  retail 
sales,  food  store  sales, 
department  store  sales, 
drug  store  sales,  and 
sales  of  furniture, 
appliances,  lumber 
and  building  material. 

Source:  Sales  Management  Annual  Survey 


Special  Estimates  Confirm 
Predicted  Increase 

ROCHESTER  —  This  headline  will  result  from 
current  population  increase  projections  of  local  busi¬ 
ness  groups  and  industries  as  a  guide  to  realistic  long 
range  planning. 

This  b  of  major  importance  to  the  hundreds  of 
manufacturers  who  depend  on  Rochester’s  high  per 
capita  income  for  substantial  sales.  They  can  expect 
constantly  increasing  volume  as  the  metropolitan 
population  grows  from  its  present  563,576  to  750,000 
in  the  next  1 8  years. 

U.  S.  News  &  World  Report 
Verifies  Data  on  Rochester 

U.  S.  News  &  World  Report  magazine  said  in  its 
issue  of  August  30,  1957  that  in  1975  Rochester’s 
population  will  be  750,000.  (This  corrected  an  erro¬ 
neous  figure  published  in  their  issue  of  August  9.) 

Engineering  studies  by  Rochester’s  utlilities  and 
reports  by  the  State  Labor  Dept,  resulted  in  similar 
top  estimates. 


.  .  .  and  Almost  Every  Family  in  Metropolitan  Rochester 
Buys  and  Reads  One  or  Both  of  these  Two  Great  Newspapers 


Rochester  Times-Union  Bmorral 


MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 


M«mb«rs:  Gannett  Nawtpapar  Group 

Nuitmmmllw  bp  30  Rockefeller 


J.  P.  McKINNEY  &  SON,  m. 
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31.1%  of  college  alumiii  reading  a  New  York  newspaper 
in  New  York  City  and  suburibs  read  The  Newt 
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Want  college  alumni? 


The  News  is  read  by  more  college  alumni  than 
any  other  New  York  morning  or  evening  newspaper! 


If  you  want  higher  sales  from  the  higher 
I.Q.’s  in  metropolitan  New  York... you  reach 
more  college  educated  in  The  News  audience 
than  any  other  local  paper.  In  the  group  with 
more  than  a  high  school  diploma,  The  News 
by  itself  delivers 

130,000  more  than  the  Times 
170,000  more  than  the 

World-Telegram  &  Sun 
290,000  more  than  the 

Herald  Tribune 
360,000  more  than  the  Post 
370,000  more  than  the  Mirror 
390,000  more  than  the 

Joumal-American 


College  alumni  make  cash  registers  cheer, 
are  choice  prospects  for  upper  price  lines  and 
all  quality  products. 

The  News  best  reaches  the  best  customers ! 
It  has  more  readers  in  families  with  $10,000 
and  up  incomes,  more  two-car  families,  more 
home  owners,  more  families  with  children,  more 
bondholders  and  stockholders,  more  prospects 
for  quality  merchandise— and  only  The  News 
delivers  maximum  volume 

With  more  than  4,780,000  readers  daily  in 
the  nation’s  largest  and  richest  market.  The 
News  merits  first  choice  on  any  sales  schedule ! 
Ask  for  all  the  facts. 


The  S  News, 


New  York*s  Picture  Newspaper 


with  more  them  twice  the  circulation,  daily  and  Sunday,  of  any  other  newspaper  in  America, 
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AN  UNBEATABLE 
COMBINATION 


morning  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 


lERRESENTEO  NATIONALLY 


Dailies  To  Salute 
Car  Dealers  in  A' 


Continuous  cooperative  effort 
with  other  newspaper  organi¬ 
zations  on  problems  affecting 
the  auto  business  and  auto  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Kroger  Co.  Division 
Laitdetl  by  Newspapers 

St.  Louis 

The  Kroger  Company  was 
cited  last  week  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  country  as  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  practition¬ 
ers  of  retail  advertising. 

The  commendation  was  made 


Selby  Returns 
To  S.  F.  News 

San  Francisco 

Robert  B.  Selby  has  returned 
to  the  advertising  directorship 
of  the  San  Francisco  News 
after  11  years 
as  head  of  his 
own  agency 
here,  Robert  B. 
Selby  &  Associ¬ 
ates. 

Mr.  Selby  was 
successively  ad¬ 
vertising  sales¬ 
man,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  man- 
Selby  and  adver¬ 

tising  director 
of  the  News  in  the  1929-46 
period.  He  has  been  on  the 
board  of  governors,  California 
Council,  AAAA  for  the  past 
year. 

The  returned  advertising  di¬ 
rector  succeeds  Robert  K.  Stoltz, 
who  will  continue  in  the 
Scripps  -  Howard  organization. 
Mr.  Stoltz  joined  the  News  10 
years  ago  after  service  in  the 
S-H  general  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  in  Chicago  and  New  York. 
• 

Jordan  To  Retire 
From  U.S.  Steel  PR 

After  16  years  with  United 
States  Steel,  Joseph  H.  Jordan, 
district  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  of  the  corporation’s 
Pacific-Southwest  District  since 
1954,  will  retire  Sept.  30.  He 
will  be  succeeded  by  Paul  Sul¬ 
livan,  district  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  U.  S.  Steel  in 
Chicago  since  1954. 

Mr.  Jordan,  former  publisher 
of  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald 
and  News-Tribune,  began  with 
U.  S.  Steel  in  1941  as  director 
of  public  relations  of  the  Oliver 
Iron  Mining  Company  in  Du¬ 
luth.  He  was  advanced  to  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  vicepresident  in 
1946  and  from  January,  1952,  to 
December,  1953,  was  director  of 
public  relations.  Northwest  Dis¬ 
trict,  U.  S.  Steel.  In  1954  he  was 
transferred  to  Los  Angeles  to 
become  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  for  the  Pacific-South- 
west  District. 

A  native  of  Portland,  Ore., 
he  started  his  career  on  the 
Portland  Journal  and  served  in 
various  editorial  and  business 
capacities  before  going  to  Du¬ 
luth  in  1921  as  manager  of  the 
News-Tribune.  In  1930,  upon 
the  merger  with  the  Duluth 
Herald,  he  became  assistant 
publisher  and  was  made  pub¬ 
lisher  in  1936. 


WHO’S  A  HERO? 


Did  you  hear  the  story  of  the 
little  boy  who  became  a  hero  when 
he  saved  another  child  from  drown¬ 
ing?  He  was  so  confused  and  em¬ 
barrassed  at  the  praise  he  received 
that  he  blurted  out  the  truth. 
“Gosh,”  he  said,  “I  sorta  had-to 
save  him.  I  pushed  him  in.” 

There  are  about  22,400,000  living 
veterans  who  got  pushed  into  deep 
water  during  the  past  half  century 
In  various  ways,  not  always  wise, 
the  rest  of  the  country  tried  to 
make  amends  when  these  wars  were 
over.  But  a  sense  of  obligation  is 
not  among  the  stronger  human 
emotions.  People  fret  over  uncom¬ 
fortable  burdens.  And  some  of 
them  begin  to  think  of  the  various 
forms  of  veterans’  “benefits”  as 
raids  on  their  pocketbooks  by  a 
bunch  of  self-appointed  heroes. 

The  term  “benefits”  can  be  applied 
accurately  to  the  greater  part  of  our 
present  Veteran  program,  but  it 
should  be  applied  in  both  directions. 
The  whole  country  benefited  more 
than  the  veteran.  The  G.I.  Bill  of 
Rights  was  the  core  of  America’s 
program  for  the  men  and  women 
who  saw  wartime  service.  VVe  in 
The  American  Legion  don’t  want 
to  pat  our  own  backs  too  obviously, 
but  this  program,  unique  in  history, 
w’as  originated  by  the  Legion  in 
1944  while  World  War  II  was  still 
raging. 

The  essence  of  the  G.I.  Bill  was 
not  relief  or  a  handout,  but  rehabil¬ 
itation.  It  did  most  for  those  who 
helped  themselves.  The  veteran  got 
help  to  go  to  school  —  but  he  had 
to  go  to  school.  Result:  the  greatest 
boom  in  education  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  We  are  still  short  of  sci¬ 
entists  and  technicians  and  trained 
leaders.  How  much  greater  the 
shortage  might  have  been! 

The  Bill  helped  the  vet¬ 
eran  buy  a  home  —  if  he 


would  assume  a  mortgage  he  would 
pay  off  himself.  The  Government 
didn’t  give  him  a  home.  It  just 
guaranteed  the  mortgage.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  a  building  boom  that  be¬ 
came  a  prime  mover  in  a  wave  of 
prosperity  that  still  continues. 

Even  for  the  50,000  disabled 
World  War  II  and  Korea  veterans, 
the  Legion’s  program  emphasized 
training  to  achieve  independence 
and  become  productive  members  of 
society.  The  result  was  that  95  out 
of  every  100  are  now  employed; 
nearly  all  of  them  using  skills  ac¬ 
quired  through  special  training. 

This  is  enlightened  self-interest 
for  the  country  as  well  as  the  vet¬ 
eran.  The  American  Legion,  which 
is  numerically  larger  than  all  156 
other  veterans’  groups  combined, 
attempts  to  apply  the  same  phi¬ 
losophy  to  its  entire  program.  We 
are  Americans  before  we  are  vet¬ 
erans  or  Legionnaires.  Sometimes 
our  motives  —  and  our  programs  in 
various  areas  —  are  misunderstood. 
One  way  to  get  an  accurate  first¬ 
hand  picture  of  the  Legion’s  nature 
and  program  is  to  read  “The 
American  Legion  Magazine.”  We 
would  be  happy  to  send  you 
the  latest  issue.  Write  to: 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 

720  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  19,  N.Y. 
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AD  CAMPAIGNS 


DuPont  Media  Ship  Ups 
Expenditure  in  Papers 


DuPont  has  revised  its  media  tional  anti-freeze  advertising, 
budget  on  Zerone-Zerex  adver-  BBDO  used  the  device  with 
tising,  with  the  result  that  its  marked  success  last  fall  in  a 
newspaper  expenditure  this  test  campaign  in  Texas.  Total 
year  will  be  approximately  linage  per  newspaper  will  vary 
double  that  of  1956,  it  was  an-  from  4,800  to  8,400,  with  indi- 
nounced  jointly  by  the  Bureau  vidual  ads  ranging  in  size  from 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  and  one-third  to  full-page,  includ- 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os-  ing  the  horizontal  spreads, 
born,  Inc.,  agency  on  the  ac-  Figuring  importantly  in  the 
count.  decision  to  increase  greatly 

The  forthcoming  campaign  on  newspapers’  role  in  the  cam- 
the  company’s  anti-freeze  prod-  paign.  Wells  Newell,  account 
ucts,  scheduled  to  start  Sept,  supervisor,  said,  was  the  “tre- 
12,  will  cover  a  period  of  six  mendously  impressive”  local 
weeks  and  will  appear  in  315  marketing  support  provided  by 
newspapers  —  an  increase  of  newspapers  in  last  year’s  ef- 
about  125  over  the  number  on  fort.  The  agency  also  cited  the 
last  year’s  list.  The  campaign  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver- 
will  extend  through  mid-No-  tising,  the  Newspaper  Adver- 
vember,  with  starting  dates  tising  Executives  Association 
varying  geographically  accord-  and  the  American  Association 
ing  to  climatic  conditions.  of  Newspaper  Representatives 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  developing  maximum  support 
campaign  will  be  the  use  of  dra-  the  local  level, 
matic  half  -  page  horizontal  Major  theme  of  this  year’s 
spreads,  an  innovation  in  na-  campaign  will  be  the  fact  that 


vegetable.  They  will  be  an-  millions  of  youngsters  and 
nounced  in  local  newspapers  teen-agers. 

and  spot  radio  in  late  Septem-  .jy  Schedules 

ber  and  early  October  as  dis-  .  ,  ,  , 

tribution  is  completed  in  each  Ads  in  OO  ISetcspapers 
market.  Philadelphia 

Ad  V  e  r  t  i  s  i  n  g  via  BBDO  TV  Guide  magazine  has 
through  national  media,  tele-  scheduled  a  campaign  (via  A1 
vision,  consumer  magazines,  and  Paul  Lefton  Co.)  in  66  daily 
Sunday  supplements,  will  com-  newspapers  throughout  the  U.S. 
mence  the  third  and  fourth  to  promote  its  Sept.  14  fall  pre¬ 
week  of  October.  The  advertis-  view. 

ing  and  promotional  campaign  Featuring  the  theme,  “A  sea- 
for  these  three  new  soups  re-  to  make  your  eyes  pop,”  the 
presents  the  heaviest  appropri-  can.j.aign  includes  two  50-linc 
ation  Campbell  has  ever  put  teaser  ads  and  a  200-liner  high- 
behind  new  soups.  lighting  the  issue’s  cover. 

Campbell’s  is  using  a  total  of  »  .  | .  c  u  i 
278  daily  newspapers  in  175  Airline  Schedule 
markets.  There  will  be  full  page  •  A  new  ad  and  sales  pro- 
and/or  1500-line  advertise-  motion  campaign  (via  Liller, 
ments,  most  of  them  in  two  Neal  &  Battle)  has  been 
colors.  launched  by  Piedmont  Airlines, 

Four-color  full-page  advertis-  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  in  news- 
ing  in  Sunday  supplements  will  papers  in  cities  on  its  system 
start  on  Oct.  20.  and  in  radio  spots. 
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then  to  impress  the  old  grads  in  the  agency  business,  tell  them 
you  understand  that  the  Solid  No.  1  in  Solid  Cincinnati 
is  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer." 


The  Cincinnati  Daily  Enquirer  is  solid 
No.  1  rieht  down  the  line.  Including  a 
26,937  edge  in  City  Zone  circulation . . . 
a  healthy  lead  in  Retail  Display  linage. 
Get  full  story  from  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt,  Inc. 


The  Spokane  Market  is: 

4  times 
as  big  as 

it  looks! 

ifs  One  Big  Exception  to 
metropolitan  area  concept 


.  \  VPu 


e  MARUCT 1 

^  ^  Spokane 

1  J 

V  MONTANA  ^ 

WASHINGTON 

OREGON  )  IDAHO 


Total  Spokane  Market 

Effective  Income:  11.922.9n.O(X) 

Retail  Sales;  $1.287,109,(XK) 

Families:  V16..VK)  ( B)pulati<)n:  1.1()S.2(K)) 

The  Spoiesman-Retieu'  ant/  Spokane  liaily 
Chronicle  reach  5  out  of  10  famUiet. 


Retail  Trading  Zone* 

Effective  Income;  S1.186.9l^,0(X) 

Retail  Sales;  $  760.054,000 

Families;  201,800  (Ripulation:  (i45,l(X)) 

The  Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane  Daily 
Chronicle  reach  8  out  of  10  families. 


■  Metropolitan  Spokane 

Effective  Income;  $519.983.(XX) 

Retail  Sales:  $538,221,000 

Families:  87,300  (Hipulation:  267,800) 

The  Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane  Daily 
Chronicle  reach  10  out  of  10  families. 

Totals  an  cumulattvr 

hpalatMm.  hotnehoUs.  imom,  usks:  Sain  Manafifment.  Unulaiim:  AB(.  Audit  Report.  Manh  il.  19^6 

*24  ampUtt  (oantm  shown.  Latntdata.  wtth  exception  oj  anuUum.  nnaxaiLMe for part\  ofionntm  defined  fn  AB(. 


Selecting  markets  by  metropolitan 
areas  can  be  risky  business— especially 
when  you  take  the  chance  of  under¬ 
selling  a  mass  market  of  the  Spokane 
Market’s  magnitude.  Isolated  by  great 
distances  and  giant  mountain  ranges, 
this  big  inland  market  is  distinctly  dif¬ 
ferent— ont  big  unified  sales  entity  that 
is  4  times  as  big  as  its  metropolitan 
center  in  population  .  .  .  income  .  .  . 
and  retail  sales.  And  it's  sold  completely 
with  just  two  newspapers—  The  Spokesman- 
Review  and  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle. 


Advertising  Representatives:  Cresmer  &  Woodward.  Inc.  Sunday  Spokesman- Review  carries  Metro  Sunday  comics  and  This  Week  magazine. 


Cover 

the  Inland  Empire 
like 

the  sunshine 


1  out  of  every 

2  families 


U.  S.  Press 
Eases  Cuban 
Censorship 

By  Jay  Mallin 


handed  them  out  to  the  many 
Cubans  who  came  to  the  em¬ 
bassy  asking  for  them. 

As  censorship  continued,  U.S. 
papers  blasted  Batista.  The 
Washington  Post  referred  to 
Batista’s  uniformed  censors, 
armed  with  their  blackjacks  and 
black  pencils.”  It  said:  “Clearly, 
HiVAMA  Batista’s  hoodlum  government 
simply  fears  the  truth.  He 
The  power  of  the  U.S.  press  should,  too;  for  the  truth  is  out. 
was  demonstrated  here  when  the  jjg  only  shut  down  the  wires 
government  of  Cuban  Dictator  ^y^a.  It  isn’t  enough.  The 
Fulgencio  Batista  lifted  censor-  press  of  the  whole  continent 
ship  of  incoming  publications,  j^ggp  covering  the  Cuban 

The  Cuban  and  foreign  press  gj-^ry,  and  Cubans  will  know 
had  been  under  the  strictest  cen-  to  spread  the  news  around 

sorship  in  Cuban  history  since  island,  one  way  or  another.” 

eariy  in  August,  when  a  general  an  attempt  to  mollify  the 

rtrike  against  the  regime  was  y.S.  press,  the  Cuban  govem- 
initiate^  but  failed.  ment  lifted  censorship  of  in- 

The  Cuban  press,  radio  and  coming  publications  that  are  not 
TV  were  under  careful  surveil-  printed  in  Spanish.  The  Cuban 
lance.  Everything  to  be  pub-  press,  as  well  as  press  cables, 
lished  or  broadcast  had  to  be  are  still  censored. 

first  approved  by  censors.  - - 

Foreign  correspondents  were  '  _ 

muzzled  too,  with  all  incoming 
and  outgoing  press  cables  being 
censored.  At  times  the  censors 
even  altered  press  cables.  All  in- 
coming  publications  were  clipped 
by  scissors-wielding  censors.  - 

Customs  agents  took  U.S.  pub-  j  Jr 

lications  away  from  travelers. 

Time,  which  prints  its  Latin 
American  edition  in  Havana,  on  ' 

1  three  successive  weeks  had  to 

transfer  the  printing  operation  i  /v 

to  the  U.S.  I 

Censorship  has  been  estab-  I 
lished  in  Cuba  on  several  pre¬ 
vious  occasions  by  Batista.  The 
periods  of  censorship  have  var-  j 
led  in  leng^th.  When  the  last 
period  ended — in  March  of  1957 
—Batista  promised  Jules  Du-  ! 
bois,  chairman  of  the  Freedom 

of  the  Press  Committee  of  the  ,  A  TA  T  "I^  X 

lAPA,  that  “on  my  word  of  I  A  X  X  X 

honor”  Batista  would  not  again  ' 
impose  censorship. 

When  censorship  was  again  ^ 

established  Dubois  made  two  ^ 

trips  to  Havana  in  an  attempt 

to  see  Batista,  together  with  Ri 

Guillermo  Martinez  Marquez,  i 
president  of  the  lAPA.  Dubois 

and  Martinez  Marquez  were  un-  hi 

successful,  although  they  did  see  ej 

Minister  of  the  Interior  Santi-  i 
ago  Rey.  I 

Censorship  was  so  severe  that  di 

for  the  first  time  a  release  from 
the  U.S.  Embassy  was  censored. 

Cuban  papers  had  been  barred 
from  publishing  press  agency 
stories  reporting  that  Secretary 
of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  had 
supported  certain  statements 
made  by  the  new  U.S.  Ambassa-  i 
dor  to  Cuba,  Earl  E.  T.  Smith. 

The  USIS  in  Havana  then  | 
wnt  the  papers  a  release  report-  i  I  I 

ing  Dulles’  remarks.  This  was  i  I  L_i 

also  censored.  The  USIS  then  |  I  | 

mimeographed  hundreds  of  I  1  ^ 

oopies  of  the  statement  and 
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‘Dutch’  Cassill 
Joins  Brokerage 

H.  W.  (Dutch)  Cassill,  a  25- 
year  veteran  of  the  broadcast 
and  newspaper  industries,  is 
joining  the  me¬ 
dia  brokerage 
firm  of  Black- 
bum  &  Com- 


pany. 

Mr.  Cassill 
will  join  the 
firm  as  an  as¬ 
sociate  Oct.  1. 
He  will  work 
in  the  Chicago 
Cassill  office  with 

William  B. 
Ryan  and  his  primary  area  of 
operations  will  include  mid- 
western  and  southeastern  states 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Starting  in  newspaper  work 
in  1930,  Mr.  Cassill  worked  for 


10  years  with  the  Daily  Iowan 
at  Iowa  City,  the  Register  and 
Tribune  at  Des  Moines,  the  Fre¬ 
mont  Guide-Tribune  and  the 
Speidel  Newspapers  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

Turning  to  the  broadcast  field 
in  1940,  he  became  manager  of 
WGNY,  Newburgh,  N.Y.  Later 
he  served  as  general  manager 
of  both  WGNY  and  WKIP, 
Poughkeepsie,  and  in  1949  he 
founded  WEOK  in  Poughkeep¬ 
sie. 

Returning  to  Iowa,  Mr.  Cas¬ 
sill  managed  KIOA  in  Des 
Moines  and  KTRI  in  Sioux  City. 
He  also  built  KEOK,  Fort 
Dodge,  which  was  sold  in  Au¬ 
gust  through  Blackburn  &  Com¬ 
pany  to  American  Broadcasting 
Stations  (WMT,  Cedar  Rapids). 

He  is  resigning  as  manager  of 
KTRI,  Sioux  City,  and  will  sell 
his  interest  in  KQUE,  Albu¬ 
querque,  N.M. 
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DIFFERENCE  YOU  CAN 


SEE 


when  it  comes  to  using  microfilm  backfiles,  the  "eyes”  have  it. 
Visual  results  prove  the  quality  of  University  Microfilm. 

The  I6V2  to  1  ratio  recommended  by  library  specialists  is  used. 
Rigid  controls  and  quality  checks  make  sure  that  focus,  contrast, 
and  density  are  right  for  brighter,  sharper  images  in  your  micro¬ 
film  reader.  Employees  can  use  U-M  microfilms  with  minimum 
eye  fatigue. 

Compare  University  Microfilms  quality  before  you  buy.  See  the 
difference  for  yourself. 


Where  cost  is  of  primary 
concern,  2  poge-per-frome 
University  Microfilms  ore 
the  most  reasonable  of  all. 

ASK  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOKLET 
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ANN  ARBORy  MICHIGAN 


A  visit  to  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft’s  Wilgoos  (left)  is  responsible  for  operating  this  equipment. 
Lab  is  a  typical  stop  for  Bill  Vannah  (center).  Chuck  Winick  (right)  worked  on  the  development 
Here,  he  goes  over  a  Plottomat  system  that  gathers  of  the  original  system,  and  is  now  designing  inno- 
and  records  data  on  a  test  facility.  Fred  Jestaedt  vations  to  give  higher  performance  to  the  system. 


_  iff.--. 
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MEET  BILL  VANNAH 


THE  EDITOR  WHO 


WHEN  McGRAW- HILL’S  now  highly  successful  magazine  CONTROL 
ENGINEERING  was  being  born  only  a  few  years  ago,  the  field  it 
was  designed  to  serve — control  systems  engineering — was  so  new  that 
few  technically-qualified  men  were  available  as  editors. 


Bill  V^annah  at  that  time  was  a  control  sys¬ 
tems  engineer.  He  had  earned  his  B.  S.  and  M.  S. 
in  mechanical  engineering  at  M.LT.  He  had  re¬ 
ceived  practical  experience  in  the  application 
of  military-industrial  control  systems  at  the 
M.LT.  Servo  Lab  and  The  Foxboro  Company. 

Bill  perceived  the  tremendous  opportunity 
for  service  that  could  be  rendered  by  CONTROL 
ENGINEERING  and  joined  the  magazine  as  an  as¬ 
sociate  editor  while  it  was  still  in  the  pilot  issue 
stage.  Today  he  is  a  consulting  editor  to  the 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Secretary -Treas¬ 
urer  for  the  North  American  Control  Council,  a 
member  of  the  ASME  and  ISA  professional  so¬ 
cieties. ..and  Editor  of  CONTROL  ENGINEERING. 

What  does  a  Control  Systems 
Engineer  do? 

In  Bill’s  words:  “Control  systems  engineers  do 
the  ‘undone’.  They  translate  ideas  into  complete 


and  working  control  systems  that  provide  meas¬ 
urably  improved  performance.  They  do  this 
through  the  design,  application  and  test  of 
instrumentation,  computers  and  automatic  con¬ 
trol  systems.  They  design  and  apply  the  har¬ 
nesses  for  nuclear,  chemical,  petroleum,  aircraft, 
missile  and  machinery  processes.  To  do  it  all, 
today’s  control  systems  engineer  must  have  a 
working  knowledge  of  hydraulics,  electronics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  electrics,  and  optics.” 

McGraw-Hill  editors  help  you 

Like  Bill  Vannah,  all  McGraw-Hill  editors  write 
with  the  authority  of  firsthand  experience.  They 
are  constantly  up-dating  their  own  knowledge 
of  the  latest  trends  in  their  respective  fields.  So 
when  business  and  industry  are  in  the  news,  a 
McGraw-Hill  editor  will  know  what  helped  put 
it  there.  And,  whenever  this  happens,  you  can 
expect  us  to  help  you  make  the  most  of  it. 


If  you  have  a  question  about  any  McGraw-Hill  news  release,  or  about  any  phase 
of  McGraw-HilVs  Information  Service,  write  to  Julian  Boone,  Director  Communi¬ 
cations  and  Publicity,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

McCiraw-Hill  Publications 


McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company^  Incorporated 
330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York 


ABC  Drops 
Nielsen  Index; 
‘Too  Limited’ 

The  American  Broadcasting 
Network  is  cancelling  its  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Nielsen  Radio 
Index. 

Robert  E.  Eastman,  presi¬ 
dent,  said  that  the  cancellation 
of  the  NRI  Reports  basically  is 
a  matter  of  sales  approach  and 
principle. 

“We  have  a  thorough  respect 
for  the  A.  C.  Nielsen  Company 
and  the  many  valuable  services 
provided  by  them  for  many  of 
our  nation’s  leading  manufac¬ 
turers,”  he  said.  “We  believe, 
however,  that  our  product  is  too 
valuable  to  have  it  appraised 
by  a  method  which  is  far  more 
limiting  than  those  applied  to 
other  major  media.  All  of  our 
re-programming  of  American  is 
based  upon  strong  personalities 
with  proven  sales  effectiveness. 
The  application  of  research 
w’hich  measures  just  reach,  and 
not  all  of  that,  does  not  proper¬ 
ly  evaluate  our  product. 

“Furthemore,  we  feel  that 
radio  research  has  been  unable 
to  keep  pace  with  the  extremely 


rapid  growth  of  the  medium. 
Radio  broadcasting  is  the  only 
means  of  communication  which 
alone  has  the  ability  to  reach  a 
mobile  population  in  a  wide 
variety  of  places.  Also,  radio 
broadcasting  is  the  only  me¬ 
dium  which  continually  reaches 
this  active  American  population 
and  is  effective  at  the  same 
time  they  are  doing  other 
things. 

“The  measurement  of  the  en¬ 
tire  scope  of  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing  is  a  fabulous  task  because 
it  is  the  most  extensive  of  any 
medium.  The  135  million  sets  in 
working  condition  are  widely 
scattered  and,  therefore,  the 
listening  to  these  sets  is  difficult 
to  measure  accurately.  With  50 
million  radio  sets  out-of-home, 
roughly  40%  of  our  medium, 
we  cannot  enthusiastically  sup¬ 
port  research  which  is  unable 
to  place  full  value  on  this  circu¬ 
lation.” 

New  Daily  in  Canada 

Barrie,  Ont. 

Ralph  T.  Snelgrove,  president 
of  radio  station  CKBB  and 
CKVR-TV,  has  announced  plans 
to  publish  a  weekly  newspaper, 
the  Barrie  Metro,  starting  in 
November.  It  will  be  of  tabloid 
size. 


g  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

I  Looking  Backward 

M  Excessive  and  jiointless  caution  seems  to  be  at 
I  bottom  of  the  use  of  the  past  tense  in  places  where  it  | 
i  tarnishes  the  freshly  minted  news.  | 

B  This  foible  is  especially  conspicuous  in  some  news-  | 
M  map;azines,  which  seem  to  be  fearful  lest  the  situation  i 
B  at  the  time  of  w’riting  may  change  before  the  account  | 
B  is  read.  It  is  less  prevalent,  though  not  unknowm,  in  I 
g  newspapers.  | 

E  “A  seaplane  with  17  persons  aboard  was  missing  | 
B  south  of  Japan,  the  Navy  said  today.”  Conceivably,  the  | 

p  plane  might  have  been  located  before  the  newspaper  i 
E  reached  the  reader.  But  is  it  really  necessary  to  pussy-  | 
p  foot  like  this,  or  may  the  reader  be  left  to  assume  that  | 
B  the  paper  is  stating  the  facts  of  the  time  of  writing?  | 
E  Many  news  stories  deal  with  conditions  that  will  un-  | 
E  questionably  persist  between  the  time  of  writing  and  | 
E  the  time  of  reading.  Take,  for  example,  a  roundup  in  | 
E  a  newsmagazine  that  began:  “Connecticut  was  in  for  a  j 
P  wide-open  and  exciting  election.”  Why  was,  since  the  | 
^  election  was  a  long  way  off,  and  there  was  no  indication  | 
E  the  situation  would  change?  | 

1  Having  started  w’ith  the  past  tense,  however,  the  | 
1  writer  had  to  stick  with  it,  giving  a  musty  flavor  to  | 
1  something  that  could  have  been  kept  fresh  by  the  use  | 
B  of  the  jne.sent.  How  much  more  immediate  “Connecticut  | 
E  is  in  for  a  wide-open  and  exciting  election”  sounds!  | 

r  Writers  who  insist  on  using  the  past  tense  where  the  | 
E  present  seems  preferable  might  at  least  take  care  not  | 
E  to  disconceit  the  reader  by  changing  horses  in  the  | 
p  middle  of  a  stream.  | 

p  “On  the  drawing  boards  are  a  physical  science  center,  | 
E  a  classroom  and  office  building,  one  for  music,  and  a  | 


^  HEALTHY  AND  LUSTY 
AND  SW  GAINING... 

Month  in  and  month  out 

Year  in  and  year  out 

HAGERSTOWN  •  WASHINGTON  COUNTY 
MILLION  DOLLAR  MARKET  spends  more  and 
more  money  because  they  have  more  and  more 
money  to  spend  .  .  . 

•  Payrolls  up  7%  from  last  year 

•  New  dwellings  up  33-1/3%  from  last  year 

•  New  construction  up  286%  from  last  year 

•  Air  freight  up  139%  from  last  year 

•  Food  sales  reached  a  new  high  o 

average  per  family  .  .  .  now  o'^* 

14%  higher  than  the 

average  in  Maryland  \  J  •^o'*  v, 

1 2  %  higher  than  the  \  ^  \ 

average  in  the  U.S.  \  \e' 


Most  important  of  all, 
out  of  these  38,363  families, 
24,214  see  only 
.  .  .  WHAT’S  IN 


3(I|e  HeralJi-lUatl 

HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
BURKE,  KUIPERS  &  MAHONEY,  INC. 


student  dormitory.  It  was  all  part  of  a  48-million-  | 
dollar  building  program.”  The  inexplicable  shift  from  | 
are  to  was  sounds  as  if  the  building  program  is  no  more,  | 
though  the  plans  are  still  on  the  boards.  | 

“There  was  a  machine  that  chewed  up  old  fluorescent  | 
tubes,  and  another  that  keeps  the  air  in  the  factory  | 
dry.”  This  writer  needed  help  to  keep  him  on  the  | 
same  time-track.  j 

Here’s  a  general  principle  that  will  brighten  things  | 
up:  Avoid  the  past  tense  except  in  narrating  completed  j 
events.  Use  the  present,  as  far  as  possible,  to  describe  | 
conditions  in  effect  at  the  time  of  writing.  Nothing  is  | 
lost  by  writing  “A  seaplane  with  17  persons  aboard  is 
[rather  than  was]  missing  south  of  Japan,  the  Navy 
said  today,”  and  something  is  gained:  immediacy. 

Use  the  present,  too,  for  general  statements,  and 
stand  clear  of  such  absurdities  as:  “The  men  who  did 
the  most  to  break  the  Solid  South  in  the  election  were 
Democrats  and  they  intended  to  remain  Democrats” 
when  in  fact  they  still  are  and  still  intend. 

This  may  be  the  place  to  deal  with  the  phrase  was  a 
former,  which  does  not  make  sense  in  refei-ence  to  a 
living  man:  “Like  Hull  and  Padrutt,  Johnson  was  a 
former  Progressive.”  The  point  here  is:  once  a  former, 
always  a  former.  Was  a  former  can  be  properly  used 
only  of  a  dead  man  to  describe  a  condition  that  ceased 
to  exist  before  he  died.  Even  then,  the  meaning  will 
be  better  expressed  with  different  wording:  “The  late 
governor  was  at  one  time  a  Farmer-Lahorite." 

I  once  heard  about  a  disagreement  between  a  reporter 
who  w'rote,  “Officers  elected  last  night  were  .  .  .”  and 
an  editor  who  thought  it  should  have  been  are.  Although 
of  course  either  is  correct,  an  arbiter  seriously  argued 
for  were,  on  the  ground  that  the  reporter  could  justifi¬ 
ably  state  only  the  fact  as  he  knew  it,  and  could  not 
assume  that  the  officers  would  survive  until  the  next 
morning,  when  the  paper  w’ould  appear! 
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the  blue-ribbon  engine  that  "packages”  global  travel 


Across  nations,  over  oceans,  on  the  Polar  and  Great  Circle 
routes  between  continents,  the  Curtiss-Wright  Turbo  Compound* 
engine  is  today  “packaging”  global  travel  in  its  most  convenient 
form — non-slop  direct  to  your  destination. 

Behind  this  powerful  engine,  41  of  the  world's  leading 
airlines  have  opened  up  new  “blue-ribbon”  routes  around  the 
globe,  non-stopping  distances  of  more  than  5,000  miles  at  speeds 
beyond  350  miles  per  hour,  in  luxurious  Douglas  DC-7s  and  Lockheed 
Super  Constellations.  Only  the  Turbo  Compound  of  all  airline 
engines  today  is  capable  of  this  kind  of  long-range  performance. 

When  projected  airline  schedules  are  in  full  effect,  more 
than  100  million  global  seat  miles  daily  will  be  at  your  service 
on  the  Turbo  Compound-powered  transports. 


Turbo  Compound  design  puts  previously  wasted 
exhaust  to  work  spinning  power-boosting  turbines 
— for  a  vital  20%  more  power. 


WRIGHT  AERONAUTICAL  DIVISION 


CORPORATION  •  WOOD-RIDGE,  N.  J 


Divisions  and  Wholly  Owned  Subsidiaries  of  Curtiss-Wright  Corporation: 

Wricht  Acronal’tical  Division,  tTood-Bidge,  N.  /.  •  Propeller  Division,  CalduBtU,  N.  J,  •  Plastics  Division,  Quehamsa,  Pa.  •  Electronics  Division,  CarUtmdt,  N,  J, 
Metals  Processing  Division,  Buffalo,  N,  Y,  •  Specialties  Division,  IPood-Ridge,  N.  J,  •  Utica^Beno  Corporation,  Utica,  Mich.  •  Export  Division,  A'pio  York,  N.  Y, 
Caldwell  Wricht  Division,  Caldwell,  N,  J,  •  Aerophysics  Development  Corporation,  Sania  Barbara,  Calif.  •  Research  Division,  Clifton,  N.  J,  *  Quehanna,  Pa. 
Inolstrial  and  Scientific  Proolcts  Division,  Caldwell,  N.  J.  •  Ccrtiss-Wricbt  Elropa^  N,  V.,  Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands  •  Tlrromotor  Division,  Princeton,  N,  J. 
Margl’ette  Metal  Products  Division,  Cleveland,  Ohio  •  Curtiss-Wricht  op  Canada  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada  •  Propulsion  Research  Corporation,  Santa  Mortica,  Calif, 
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Goss  to  Offer 
Special  Help 
To  Publishers 


Poll  Taken 
More  Names 
Of  Juveniles 


THE  PRESSES  MUST  ROLLI— For  throe  weeks  Juel  Reed  Cover, 
editor  of  the  Port  Clinton  (Ohio)  Daily  News,  wrote  her  daily  column, 
"The  Jewel  Box,"  and  carried  on  much  of  the  business  of  running  a 
newspaper  from  her  bed  in  Memorial  Hospital  at  Fremont. 
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future  than  in  the  past.”  lAPA  Membership 

Seriousness  of  Offense 

Inter  American  Press  Asso- 
Besides  age,  the  paper  will  ciation  has  announced  accept- 
consider  the  seriousness  of  the  ance  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
offense,^  the  number  of  offenses  pf  jg  new  members.  Member- 
in  the  juvenile  s  previous  record  s)iip  now  stands  at  571. 
and  the  attitude  of  himself  and  New  active  members  are: 
possibly  of  his  parents,  the  edi-  ^1  Siglo,  Manta,  Ecuador;  Zig 
tors  said.  ^ag,  Havana,  Cuba;  Times  of 

While  it  is  not  the  province  of  Havana,  Havana,  Cuba;  Daihj 
the  Journal  or  any  newspaper,  Home  News,  New  Brunswick, 
to  mete  out  justice,  the  editors  n.  J.;  La  Nacion,  Havana, 
added,  they  do  have  a  responsi-  Cuba;  Mundo  Femenino,  San 
bility  to  the  community.  They  joge,  Costa  Rica;  Maquis,  Rio 
stressed:  jjg  Janeiro,  Brazil;  Bradford 

“Certainly  we  are  anxious  to  Era,  Bradford,  Pa.;  0  Jornal, 
counteract  any  possible  encour-  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil;  A  Tar- 
agement  that  might  be  given  de,  Salvador,  Bahia,  Brazil; 
young  criminals  by  reason  of  Ultima  Hora,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
withholding  their  names  from  Brazil;  La  Gaeeta,  San  Miguel 
the  public.  de  Tucuman,  Argentina;  Eve- 

“Our  decision  is  made  largely  ning  Record-Courier  Tribune, 
in  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Ravenna,  Ohio;  Albert  Lea 
the  community  including  their  Tribune,  Albert  Lea,  Minne- 
right  to  know.  We  sincerely  sota;  Altoona  Mirror,  Altoona, 
hope  it  will  result  in  an  im-  Pa. 

provement  in  a  situation  which  New  associate  members  are 
has  become  intolerable  .  .  Walter  Everett,  American  Press 

News  stories  which  broke  Institute,  N.  Y.;  Ben  Shulman, 
while  the  paper’s  opinion  series  Ben  Shulman  Associates,  N.  Y.; 
was  running  underscored  the  E,  L.  Parks,  Overseas  Man- 
seriousness  of  the  juvenile  crime  ager,  Fairchild-Graphic  Equip- 
situation  in  the  Columbus  area,  ment,  Inc.,  N.  Y. 
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Illinois’ 

2n(l  Big  Market 
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'  Old  Indian  word  for  Peorioreo 
mooning  “land  of  plenty" 


Only  Chicago  tops  Metropolitan  Peoria  in  population,  con¬ 
sumer  spendable  income  and  total  retail  sales.  (SRDS  est. 
1  /  I  /57)  Peoria  Journal  Star  saturates  this  area  with  99.7% 
ratio-to-homes  . . .  influences  a  1 3-county  billion  dollar  mar¬ 
ket  with  its  1 00,000-plus  circulation. 


affiliated  with  WTVH 
Word-GrifRth  Co., 
Nat.  Reps. 


Peoria  Jourill^Star 
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PARKE- DAVIS 


ttKSKAfICH  rACT:  TODAY'S  TEENAGERS  ARE  PROTECTED  AGAINST  DISEASE  AND  SICKNESS  IN  WAYS  THAT  WERE  UNHEARD 
OF  WHEN  THEY  WERE  INFANTS — BECAUSE  90%  OF  ALL  PRESCRIPTION  MEDICINES  USED  TODAY  WERE  THEN  UNKNOWN  I 


come  with  better  medicines 


industry.  Developing  and  producing  better  medicines  .  .  . 
which  is  what  we  do  at  rarke-Davis  .  .  .  has  become  a 
tremendous  challenge,  and  one  of  the  most  satisfying  jobs 
anyone  could  hope  for. 

In  our  laboratories  in  Detroit  and  elsewhere,  our  research 
scientists  are  in  the  unique  position  of  constantly  trying  to 
make  their  own  developments  obsolete — knotting  that  each 
time  they  do,  it  means  better  medicines,  better  health,  and  longer 
lives  for  you  and  your  family. 

This  is  why  we  want  you  to  know  about  our  new  Research 
Center.  It’s  our  hope,  and  goal,  that  the  eventual  conquest 
of  such  major  health  problems  as  cancer,  cardiovascular 
diseases,  mental  disorders  and  virus  diseases  will  be  greatly 
hastened  by  work  to  be  done  here  in  the  years  ahead. 

Copyright  1957 — Ptrlie,  Dtrli  &  Company.  Detroit  32,  MIrhIgan 


Later  this  year,  ground  will  be  broken  for  one  of  the  finest 
laboratories  for  medical  research  in  all  the  world — the 
Parke-Davis  Medical  Research  Center  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan.  If  you’re  wondering  what  this  means  to  you,  read 
on  for  a  moment: 

To  begin  with,  did  you  know  that  ninety  per  cent  of  all 
medicines  prescribed  by  physicians  today  were  unknown 
as  recently  as  1940? 

This  single  fact,  perhaps  better  than  any  other,  illustrates 
the  seven-league  strides  being  taken  in  the  pharmaceutical 


NBW  paukk-davis 

MEDICAL  RESEARCH 
CENTER.  SCHEDULED 
FOR  COMPLETION  BY 
THE  END  OF  1959. 
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PIONEERS  IN  BETTER  MEDICINES  SINCE  1866 
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Purses  Prove  Public 
Appreciates  Its  Heroes 


Ity  Itay  Martin 

Union  City,  N.J. 

On  Monday,  Aug.  19,  a  check 
for  $6,112.50  was  presented  to 
Mrs.  Mary  Joan  Tesch  Mason, 
widow  of  Jersey  City  Fii-e  Cap¬ 
tain  Clifford  Mason. 

Presentation  of  the  check  by 
John  Mitchell,  editor  of  the 
Hudson  Dispatch,  signified  the 
culmination  of  the  Capt.  Clifford 
Mason  Public  Appi-eciation 
Fund. 

In  making  the  presentation, 
Mr.  Mitchell  said  that  response 
to  the  Public  Appreciation  Fund 
“shows  that  people  really  appre¬ 
ciate  heroism  and  that  the  man 
who  sacrifices  his  life  gpves 
everything.” 

The  Dispatch  editor  tei  med 
present  pensions  of  $1,500  paid 
to  widows  of  police  and  firemen 
who  die  in  performance  of  duties 
as  a  “trifle  and  inadequate."  He 
was  referring  to  sums  paid  by 
several  New  Jersey  cities  and 
townships. 

Mr.  Mitchell  expressed  the 


hope  that  the  Hudson  Dispatch 
would  continue  its  Public  Ap- 
pi’eciation  Funds  until  authori¬ 
ties  take  steps  to  increase  wid¬ 
ows’  pensions. 

Goal  in  18  Days 

The  Hudson  Dispatch  started 
the  Mason  Fund  July  29,  two 
days  after  Capt.  Mason  lost  his 
life.  The  fire  captain  was  en- 
route  to  a  minor  fire  in  Jersey 
City  when  his  fire  car  and  a 
vehicle  of  the  engine  company 
he  noiTTially  commanded  col¬ 
lided. 

A  goal  of  $5,000  was  an¬ 
nounced  when  the  drive  was 
opened  with  the  daily  newspa¬ 
per’s  own  contribution  of  $100. 
It  was  achieved  in  18  days,  sec¬ 
ond  shortest  time  to  reach  goal 
of  any  of  the  paper’s  previous 
Public  Appreciation  Fund  cam¬ 
paigns.  Monies  were  received 
Horn  369  contributors  in  a  21- 
day  span.  Eleven  contributors, 
giving  $100  or  more,  accounted 
for  $1,630,  more  than  one-fifth 
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BRUCE  BIOSSAT 


From  his  editorial  chair  in  NEA's  New  York  office 
Bruce  Biossot  ranges  his  interpretative  news  talents 
over  current  events.  He  brings  the  significance  of 
these  events  into  focus,  relating  items  and  sum¬ 
marizing  headlines  .  .  .  gives  readers  a  clearer 
picture  of  national  and  world  happenings.  Biossat 
is  another  exploitable  personality  exclusive  in  the 
NEA  Full  Service. 


NEA  SERVICE  INC. 

1200  West  Third  Street  Cleveland  IS,  Ohio 
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of  the  total  realized. 

Tabulations  and  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  contributions  and  re¬ 
lated  stories  were  front  page 
copy  throughout  Fund  appeal. 

The  Mason  Fund  was  the 
ninth  such  fund  conducted  by 
the  Hudson  Dispatch  in  40  years 
for  the  10th  police  or  fire  hero 
to  lose  his  life  in  the  perfonn- 
ance  of  his  duty.  Fund  for  the 
Jersey  City  fire  officer’s  widow 
was  the  first  started  for  a  hero 
outside  the  North  Hudson  area 
served  by  the  newspaper. 

Jersey  City  Commissioner 
William  V.  McLaughlin  praised 
the  Hudson  Dispatch  for  the 
benefit  drive.  He  said  that  the 
paper  was  performing  a  com¬ 
munity  service  in  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  fund  campaign. 

Commissioner  McLaughlin  will 
sponsor  a  local  ordinance  to  in¬ 
crease  the  sums  paid  to  surviv¬ 
ors  of  police  and  firemen  of 
Jersey  City  who  are  fatally  in¬ 
jured  in  the  perfonnance  of 
their  duties. 

What  Has  Been  Done 

History  of  Public  Appi’ecia- 
tion  Funds  launched  by  the  Dis¬ 
patch  during  last  40  years: 

1917 — A  $6,448.79  fund  was 
raised  for  widows  of  Union  Hill 
Volunteer  Firemen  Frank  Scha¬ 
fer  and  William  G.  Ross.  They 
were  killed  on  Jan.  2  when  their 
engine  crashed  into  a  tree  en- 
route  to  a  fire. 

1922 — A  check  for  $5,183.10 
was  presented  to  the  widow  of 
Lt.  Charles  Harm  who  was  shot 
by  gangsters  Jan.  28  enroute  to 
West  Hoboken  Post  Office  with 
a  $21,000  payroll  from  the  old 
National  Bank  of  North  Hud¬ 
son. 

1929 — Union  City  Patrolman 
Paul  Scholz  was  fatally  injured 
Aug.  30  when  a  boiler  exploded. 
His  widow  received  $4,760.32. 

1931  —  Bandits  killed  S^. 
James  F.  Knight  on  March  5  in 
Union  City.  His  survivors  re¬ 
ceived  $1,018. 

1945 — A  Public  Appreciation 
Fund  for  seven  blinded  veterans 
was  launched  Thanksgiving 
Day.  A  total  of  $51,482.26  was 
achieved  in  less  than  three 
months. 

1947 — Union  City  Patrolman 
Arthur  “Ruddy”  McKenna  was 
slain  July  10.  His  widow  re¬ 
ceived  $5,063.09. 

1952 — North  Bergen  Fire  Lt. 
William  Guth  was  killed  Oct.  7 
in  a  fall  from  fire  apparatus  en¬ 
route  to  a  fire.  A  check  for 
$6,002.32  was  presented  his 
widow. 

19.5.5 — Deputy  Chief  James  J. 
Fallon  of  West  New  York  Fire 
Department  died  of  smoke  poi- 
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soning  Jan  5.  His  widow  re- 
ceived  $5,272. 

1957 — Fireman  Martin  Huel- 
big  of  Weehawken  died  May  6 
of  a  heart  attack  suffered  while 
fighting  a  fire  at  West  Shore  RR  j 
yards.  A  check  for  $6,158.60  was  | 
given  his  widow.  Mason  Fund 
was  the  second  one  for  1957. 

• 

Newspapers  First 
For  A-Plant  News 

Richland,  Wash. 

Newspapers  were  ranked  as 
the  number  one  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy  Commission  installation 
here,  in  a  survey  of  community 
leaders  made  by  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.,  which  operates  the 
plant  for  the  AEC. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to 
535  persons  in  Pasco,  Kenne¬ 
wick  and  Richland,  and  358 
forms  w’ere  returned. 

Two  daily  newspapers  serve 
the  three  cities. 

Second  among  the  information 
sources  was  the  plant  house  or¬ 
gan,  the  GE  News.  Third  was 
employes  of  the  plant,  fourth 
was  an  external  publication,  the 
Community  Newsletter,  mailed 
to  community  leaders,  in  fifth 
place  was  television  and  sixth 
place  radio. 

Most  of  the  people  also  said 
they  believed  GE  tells  the 
“whole  story”  in  news  releases 
issued  at  the  plant. 

• 

Natchez  Times  Joins 
Donray  Media  Group 

Natchez,  Miss 

E.  E.  Blanchard,  president  of 
the  Natchez  Times  Publishing 
Co.,  announced  that  on  Sept.  1 
the  Natchez  Times  became  a 
member  of  Donray  Media  group, 
an  organization  of  newspapers, 
radio  and  television  stations  in 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Ne¬ 
vada.  Donald  W.  Reynolds  is 
president  of  the  group. 

Under  an  operating  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  Times  will  continue  a 
Natchez-owned  newspaper  and 
no  Blanchard  stock  is  being  sold. 
No  executive  changes  are 
planned. 

3,602  lbs.  of  History 

Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

Nearly  two  tons  of  Klamath 
Basin  history  was  turned  over 
to  the  Klamath  County  Museum 
as  a  gift  from  Frank  Jenkins, 
publisher  of  the  Herald  and 
News.  The  gift  of  304  bound 
volumes  of  local  newspapers 
constituted  a  load  of  3,602 
pounds. 
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products  MADE  BY  Republic  Steel  products  MADE  WIYH  Republic  steels 
•  ••for  the  37-billion-idollar  heme  building  and  remodeling  market. 

Republic  steel  is  a  two-way  contributor  to  the  home  market.  The  window  he  looks  through 
is  made  by  Republic  Steel  .  .  .  the  built-in  appliances  she  demands  are  made  with  Republic 
steels  .  .  .  both  are  revolutionizing  home  construction.  Today  building  products  made  by 
Republic’s  many  Manufacturing  Divisions  and  the  products  made  with  Republic  steels  by 
its  hundreds  of  customers  are  being  mass-produced  and  mass-sold  to  a  house-hungry  nation. 

republic  steel  General  Offices  •  Cleveland  1,  Ohio 

Carkii,  Stainltss  Stitla  •  Tltaaiia  •  Bara  •  Platts  •  Sliaats  •  Strip  •  Tit  Platt  •  Ttrnt  Platt  •  Ctid  Flnisktd  Stttls  •  StttI  aad  Plastic  Pipt 
•  Tublai  •  Btits  •  Nits  •  Rivtts  •  Ckalt  •  Win  •  Farm  Ftn:t  •  Naiis  •  Pi|  Irti  •  Irta  Ptadtr  •  Ctal  Cktmicals  •  Fakricattd  StttI  Pridicts  • 
Still  Btildiii  Pridacts  •  Still  aid  Alimiaim  Wlidiws  •  Still  Kitckiis  •  Skippiii  Ciitaiiirs  •  Matirials  Haidlinf  Eqiipmiit  •  Oraiiaii  Predicts 
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CIRCULATION 

Objections  to  Postal 
Rate  Bills  on  Record 


Richard  D.  Green,  Washing¬ 
ton  representative  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association, 
gives  the  following  succinct 
report  on  the  postal  rate  bills 
that  were  shelved  when  Con¬ 
gress  adjourned: 

No  postal  rate  increase  bill 
was  passed  this  year.  Hearings 
before  the  Senate  Post  Office 
Committee  were  suspended  Aug. 
27.  Senator  Johnston  (D.,  S.C.), 
Chainnan  of  the  Committee, 
said  that  in  view  of  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  rush  he  did  not  see  how 
the  Committee  could  meet  any 
more  during  the  session  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

Senator  Carlson  (R.,  Kans.), 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee,  suggested  holding 
hearings  in  November  and  De¬ 
cember  in  order  to  have  a  bill 
ready  when  Congress  convenes 
in  January  1958.  It  seems  doubt¬ 
ful  that  a  quorum  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  could  be  rounded  up  at 
that  time. 

During  the  rate  hearings. 


representatives  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  ob¬ 
jected  among  other  things  to  the 
exemption  from  rate  increases 
for  newspapers  with  a  press  run 
of  5,000  copies  or  less  and  pub¬ 
lications  for  within-county  dis¬ 
tribution. 

The  AN  PA  representative 
told  the  Committee  “The  ANPA 
.  .  .  has  fundamental  objections 
to  the  additions  of  more  exemp¬ 
tions  in  postal  rate  legislation. 
It  believes  this  will  play  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  want  to 
classify  the  press  by  law  for 
penalties  and  preferment.  We 
believe  government  should  not 
classify  the  press,  but  all  seg¬ 
ments  should  be  treated  alike. 
When  an  arbitrary  line  is  drawn 
at  5,000  ‘press  run,’  it  can  result 
in  unfair  discrimination  in  many 
communities.  Furthermore,  it 
places  a  penalty  on  growth.  In 
that  respect  it  is  contrary  to  the 
basic  principle  of  free  and  fair 
competition.” 


"The  Ring  of  Trtith" 

COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS 

15  "Hometown”  Newspapers  covering  San 
Diego,  California — Northern  Illinois — Spring- 
fieid,  Illinois  —  Greater  Los  Angeies  .  .  . 
Served  by  the  COPLEY  Washington  Bureau 
and  the  COPLEY  News  Service. 

Represented  Nationally  by 
West-Holliday  Co.,  Inc. 


SAN  DIEGO- 

YOUNG  GIANT  MARKET 

1936  Agricultural  Production: 

$93,241,094 


San  Diego  is  the  groxcing  market,  the 
responsive  market  .  .  .  the  Yottng 
Giant  Market  of  the  West. 

.e.  Agriculture  is  one  of  the  many  hig 
economic  factors  contributing  to 
the  stature  of  this  market. 

With  a  1956  total  of  more  than 
$93  million,  San  Diego 
County  ranks  among  the 
nation’s  ton  20  counties  in 
value  of  agricultural 
production. 

And  San  Diego’s  growth 
springs  from  a  strong  and  fer¬ 
tile  economy  which  has  flour¬ 
ished  since  California  began. 
Sell  this  sturdy  Young  Giant— at 
the  lowest  cost  per  sale-through 
these  two  great  newspapers:  The  San 
Diego  Union  and  Eiening  Tribune. 


Controlled  Circulation 
Brief  hearings  were  held  on 
HR  7910  which  includes  the  pro- 
vi.sion  transferring  controlled 
circulation  publications  to  the 
second  class  mail  category. 

As  a  result  of  many  protests 
from  newspaper  publishers  and 
a  floor  attack  by  Senator  Allott 
(R.,  Colo.)  on  the  secrecy  sur¬ 
rounding  the  bill.  Senator  Johns¬ 
ton  on  Aug.  10  asked  the  Senate 
to  return  the  bill  to  his  Post 
Office  Committee  “for  further 
study.”  In  an  unexpectedly  bit¬ 
ter  blast.  Senator  Johnston  ac¬ 
cused  those  opponents  to  the 
legislation,  which  included  NEA, 
who  demanded  hearings  on  the 
bill,  of  defaming  the  Senate  Post 
Office  Committee  and  of  being 
“selfish  figures  lurking  in  the 
shadows  of  deceit.”  He  informed 
the  Senate  that  the  Committee 
was  “going  to  call  witnesses  for 
complete  hearings”  and  was 
going  to  “engage  in  a  full  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  charges  and 
exactly  what  may  be  behind 
them.” 

No  one  defamed  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  NEA  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  of  subscriber-paid  publi¬ 
cations  simply  protested  the 
method  of  speeding  this  legisla¬ 
tion  through  the  Senate  and 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  re¬ 
porting  such  a  controversial  bill 

-  without  public  hearings.  In  fact, 
two  Committee  members  raised 
objections  to  the  bill  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate  floor  and  several  others  ex¬ 
pressed  opposition  when  they 
realized  the  import  of  section 
8  (b). 

Testimony  Offered 
I  In  an  unusual  procedure, 
hearings  were  held  on  HR  7910 
along  with  the  postal  rate  in¬ 
crease  bill  before  the  same  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Senate  Post 
Office  Committee.  In  spite  of  the 
keen  interest  in  the  bill  on  the 
part  of  the  NEA,  we  were  not 
I  informed  of  this  hearing  or  in¬ 
vited  to  testify. 

NEA  has  asked  to  he  in¬ 
formed  when  the  hearings  are 
resumed  so  that  testimony  may 
be  presented.  Hearings  are  not 
I  expected  to  be  resumed  before 
next  January. 

Following  testimony  by  con¬ 
trolled  circulation  represen  ta- 
I  tives.  Senator  Carlson  read  a 
I  letter  to  the  Committee  from 
I  ANPA  regarding  HR  7910. 
i  Among  other  things,  this  letter 
!  stated  “The  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  has 
always  contended  that  publica¬ 
tions  which  do  not  meet  the 
present  requirement  for  second- 
class  mail,  which  include  a  re¬ 
quirement  for  bona  fide  circula¬ 
tion,  should  not  have  second- 

-  class  mail  privileges  regardless 

-  of  the  rate  that  might  be  paid 
“  by  such  publications.” 


Audit  Bureau 
Enrolls  16 
Members 

Chicago 

Four  advertisers  and  three 
advertising  agencies  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  were 
elected  to  membership  in  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  re¬ 
cently,  making  the  total  for 
these  buyer  divisions  1,046  mem¬ 
ber  companies. 

In  addition  to  these  buyer 
members,  six  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers,  a  religious  weekly,  a  daily 
newspaper,  and  a  magazine  were 
also  added  to  the  Bureau’s  mem¬ 
bership  list.  Total  membership 
in  the  nonbuyer  divisions,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives,  is  2,797. 

More  Weeklies 
Recently  elected  members  in¬ 
cluded  ; 

Advertisers:  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company,  Nestle  (Can¬ 
ada)  Ltd.,  Pepsi-Cola  Company 
of  Canada,  The  William  Carter 
Company,  Massachusetts. 

Advertising  Agencies :  Law¬ 
rence  Fertig  &  Company,  New 
York;  W.  L.  Towne  Advertising, 
New  York;  Schneider,  Cardon 
Limited,  Montreal. 

Weekly  Newspapers:  Tavares 
(Fla.),  Tavares  Lake  County 
Citizen;  Wakanisa  (Ind.)  Trib¬ 
une;  Birmingham  (Mich.)  Ec¬ 
centric;  Bloomington  (Minn.) 
Sun;  Centralia  (Mo.)  Fireside 
Guard;  Port  Arthur  (Ont.) 
Canadian  Uutiset. 

Religious  Weekly  Newspaper: 
Southwestern  Indiana  Register. 

Daily  Newspaper:  Goshen 
(Ind.)  News, 

Magazine:  Escapade,  Derby, 
Conn. 

• 

Canadian  Dailies’ 
Circulation  Gains 

Toronto 

Total  circulation  of  its  88 
daily  -  newspaper  members 
reached  3,931,147  at  June  30,  a 
gain  of  66,854  or  1.7  per  cent  in 
a  year,  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  reports. 

By  circulation  groups: 

Under  10,000 — 17  of  27  news¬ 
papers  increased  circulation,  six 
were  static  and  four  down. 

10,000-20,000—21  of  23  in¬ 
creased,  two  were  down. 

20,000-50,000—16  of  17  in¬ 
creased,  one  was  down. 

50,000-100,000—7  of  8  in¬ 
creased,  one  was  down. 

Over  100,000—11  of  13  in¬ 
creased,  two  were  down. 
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COAL  FACTS 


by  the 

National  Coal  Association 


THE  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION  •  SOUTHERN  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON  5,  D.C. 


September,  1957 

Nowhere  in  America  today  is  the  issue  of  free  enterprise, 
and  socialism  joined  more  fiercely  than  over  the  question  of 
public  versus  private  power.  The  immediate  question  is 
whether  the  Government  shall  build  heavily-subsidized,  large- 
scale  atomic  reactors  and  eventually  drive  private  utilities 
out  of  business.  Yes,  answer  the  public  power  advocates  in 
Congress,  who  are  lured  by  premature  visions  of  a' Golden 
Atomic  Age  in  which  electric  power  will  be  incalculably 
cheap.  No,  say  private  enterprise  stalwarts,  who  contend  the 
public  power  enthusiasts  are  being  led  down  the  primrose 
path  to  socialism. 

Federally-owned,  atom-sourced  power  is  no  paper  tiger, 
declare  private  industry  proponents .  A  permanent  political 
strangle  hold  on  commercial  atomic  energy,  they  insist,  could 
eventually  spell  the  doom  of  private  enterprise  as  Americans 
know  it .  And,  while  this  may  seem  a  somber  and  pessimistic 
prediction,  here  are  the  assumptions  upon  which  it  is  based: 

1.  There's  $16  billion,  spent  mostly  on  military  uses, 
in  the  U.S.  atomic  treasure  chest,  so  that's  quite  a  starter, 

2.  If  one  industry  were  brought  under  U.S.  ownership, 
others  could  be  Federalized,  too . 

3.  Production,  wage,  price  and  material  controls  in 
peacetime  would  become  necessary  as  Government  spending  of 
many  more  billions  to  build  power  reactors  created  inflation 
too  serious  to  handle  with  indirect  controls .  Then  vast 
subsidies  creating  worse  inflationary  pressure  would  be 
needed  because  atom  power  is  far  more  costly  than  conven¬ 
tional  fuels . 

Controls  in  peacetime  would  last  a  long  time,  and  perhaps 
as  in  many  European  countries,  there  would  come  a  time 
when  controls  would  not  be  lifted.  In  Europe,  economic 
controls  have  been  the  first  step  in  ousting  private 
investors  and  management  in  large  industries  owning  great 
aggregations  of  capital.  Who  can  say  it  can't  happen  here? 


Material  In  Coal  Facts  may  b«  quoted  or  reproduced  for  ony  purpose.  If  further  information  is  desired,  contact  Notional  Coal  Association. 
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I'KOMOTION 


Junior  Clubs  Prominent 
In  Portland  (Ore.)  Life 

Ity  Campbell  VI  atsuii 


boom  to  provide  wide  member-  ^pnius  Goes  tO  W  ork 

"^The  OJJ  members  are  offered  during  Printing  Strike  , 
classes  in  tap  dancing,  baton  How  to  avoid  printing  w’hen 
twirling  and  ballroom  dancing,  printing  has  to  be  avoided  was 
Contests  are  popular  and  a  problem  encountered  by  many 
numerous,  with  theater  tickets  firms  and  advertiisng  agencies 
as  prizes.  There  are  four  ai’t  in  Minneapolis  from  Aug.  2  to 
competitions  yearly,  various  es-  9  while  the  bookbinders’  union 
.say  and  coloring  events  and  a  was  on  strike, 
vacation  letter  competition.  The  Minveapnlin  Star  and 


Portland,  Ore. 

Youth  has  been  having  its 
daily  day  in  the  two  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  here  for  de¬ 
cades  and  today  active  member¬ 
ship  in  the  two  newspaper 
clubs  totals  api)ioximately 
120,000. 

Results  of  this  prolonged 
activity  were  demonstrated  here 
for  delegates  to  the  Pacific 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  when  the  two  junior 
organizations  merged  forces  to 
supply  special  entertainment 
at  the  banquet. 

With  the  summer  season  then 
at  its  peak,  the  representatives 
of  the  Young  Oregonians  and 
the  Journal  Juniors  performed 
with  an  ability  that  won  ap¬ 
probation  and  thunderous  ap¬ 
plause  from  the  hundreds 
gathered  for  the  closing  ses¬ 
sion. 

For  the  youngsters,  it  was  a 
special  event  in  some  ways — 
and  “another  show'”  in  others. 
For  one  club  it  w’as  the  fourth 
consecutive  daily  appearance 
in  as  many  days. 

Teams  Go  On  Turn 

Teams  of  juniors  from  the 
two  clubs  have  by  now  appeared 
in  just  about  every  county  fair 
in  the  State.  There  also  is  a 
schedule  of  charity,  community, 
club  and  organization  events 
that  gives  full  outlet  for  talent 
development. 

But  inquiry  show’s  this  is 
just  one  of  many  outlets  availa¬ 
ble  to  the  youth  of  Portland,  of 
Oregon,  the  Pacific  Northwest 


and,  through  special  clubs  af¬ 
fairs  such  as  .stamp  clubs,  even 
w’ider  areas. 

Basic  in  both  organizations 
are  learn-to-swim  classes  and 
similar  activities  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  municipal  or 
regional  authorities.  The  move¬ 
ment  goes  back  to  the  depres¬ 
sion,  in  the  Oregonian’s  case, 
and  back  into  the  boom  era  of 
the  1920’s  in  the  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal's  experience. 

Each  paper  daily  allots  space 
to  the  publication  of  its  junior 
events.  Larger  space  is  used  on 
Sundays.  Membership  overlaps, 
and  each  man  also  has  thous¬ 
ands  of  inactives  in  addition  to 
those  who  have  graduated  from 
its  age  classifications. 

Journal’s  1925  Start 

The  Oregon  Journal  began 
its  Journal  Juniors’  organiza¬ 
tion  in  August  of  1925.  Cleo 
Wells,  who  was  then  assigned 
to  develop  a  project  which 
management  admitted  might 
not  long  last,  is  still  on  the  job. 
L.  A.  “Larry”  McClung  is  di¬ 
rector. 

Events  have  expanded,  ac¬ 
tivities  have  changed  and  many 
projects  have  been  dropped  over 
the  32  years,  Miss  Wells  re- 
jiorts.  Biggest  single  event  in 
attendance  w’as  a  day  at  Jan- 
tzen  Beach  which,  under  ideal 
weather  conditions,  drew  an 
estimated  22,000. 

A  radio  show,  once  a  two- 
hour  club  feature,  was  re¬ 
stricted  and  is  r.ow’  abandoned. 
Pen  pals  activities  developed 
during  the  war  and  continue  to 


Keep  on  Sailing 

A  magic  show  is  popular,  a 
catfish  derby  is  a  thriller,  model 
plane  making  and  yo-yo  com¬ 
petitions  are  now  passe  and 
model  boat  sailing  events  have 
proven  hardy  perennials. 

The  Journal  Junior  ages  are 
from  7  to  17.  The  Young 
Oregonians  list  6  to  18  are  age 
limits.  Jeaneatta  Messmer, 
identified  populai’ly  as  “Rusty,” 
is  the  Oregonian’s  new’ly  named 
director.  She  succeeded  E.  A. 
“Amby”  Amburn,  who  organ¬ 
ized  the  club  in  May,  1935,  and 
W’as  director  until  his  death  a 
few’  months  ago.  Miss  Messmer 
came  to  the  United  States  from 
Australia  in  1951  and  joined 
the  Oregonian  staff. 

The  Young  Oregonian  Club 
competitions  include  beauty  and 
brawn  as  w’ell  as  talent  events, 
and  add  a  Mr.  Muscles  contest 
for  boys  from  6  to  10  years 
old.  The  beauty  events  for  girls 
are  in  two  age  divisions,  6  to 
10  and  11  to  14. 

Variety  of  Clubs 

The  tallies  of  the  judges  are 
tabulated  by  the  Oi-egonian’s 
bookkeeping  department. 

Little  theater  activities  are 
supplemented  by  weekly  ses¬ 
sions  for  the  reporters,  stamp 
and  pet  clubs,  accordion  players, 
rope  and  baton  tw’irlers,  tap 
dancers,  and  for  doll  dress 
makers. 

Spring  and  fall  fashion 
show’s,  a  statew’ide  marble 
tournament  and  a  30-minute 
television  show  every  Saturday 
afternoon  also  are  included  in 


Tribune,  which  usually  jobs  out 
j>romotion  material,  had  three 
major  jobs  “w’orking”  w’hen  the 
strike  was  called. 

One,  the  monthly  Retail 
Planning  Calendar,  is  normally 
letterpressed  in  tw’o  colors  and 
eight  pages.  During  the  .strike 
it  W’as  condensed  to  t"’o  pages 
of  type  .set  by  the  Star  and 
Tribune’s  composing  room  and 
then  printed  offset. 

Another  mail  pie^e  w’as  a 
merchandising  letter  sent  to 
Minnesota  Firestone  dealers  in¬ 
forming  them  of  an  upcoming 
dealer  -  pai-ticipation  advertis¬ 
ing  section  in  the  Sept.  15  Sun¬ 
day  Picture  magazine.  Again 
printing  w’as  avoid“d  bv  mime¬ 
ographing  the  lettei’.  It  was  run 
off  on  green  stock  and  wrapped 
around  a  small  rock,  hand- 
painted  in  Day-Glo  red  w’ith 
a  headline  reading:  “This  is  a 
hot  rock — a  FIRE  stone,  that 
is — and  it  means  hot  sales  for 
you!”  The  rocks,  gathered  in  a 
vacant  lot  by  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  personnel,  and  the  letters 
w’ere  mailed  in  small,  cloth 
bags. 

The  third  job  was  announc¬ 
ing  1957  National  Home  Week. 
Letters  also  were  mimeographed 
and  mailed  in  envelopes  pasted 
to  small,  3-ply  Philippine  ma¬ 
hogany  boards,  fix9  inches.  The 
boards  held  this  silk-screened 
message:  “The  most  important 
plank  in  your  advertising  pro¬ 
gram.” 

• 

‘Plujji:  Horse  Derby’ 

Is  Fair  Feature 


the  YO  schedule.  There  is  also 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 


an  annual  “mutt  dogs”  show. 

“The  activities  certainly 
promote  good  will.  And  if  we 
add  150  children  in  a  month,  I 
look  on  them  as  1.50  subscrib¬ 
ers,”  commented  Miss  Messmer. 

The  Journal  points  out  that 
thousands  still  enjoy  hobbies 
developed  through  OJJ  activi¬ 
ties.  To  the  young,  the  club 
means  fun,  friendship  and 
wholesome  things  to  do. 

“For  these  fathers  and  moth¬ 
ers,  for  their  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  today,  the  Oregon  Journal 
is  part  of  being  young,  part  of 
growing  up  in  Oregon,”  the 
Journal  notes  with  pride  after 
its  32  years  of  OJJ  service. 


More  than  30,000  persons 
saw  the  finals  of  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  “Plug 
Horse  Derby”  here  on  Labor 
Day  at  the  Minnesota  State 
Fair.  Eighteen  big  work  horses, 
each  a  winner  of  a  county  fair 
preliminary  race,  competed  in 
the  finals. 

Weekly  newspapers  co-spon- 
sored  the  preliminary  Plug 
races  at  county  fairs  in  the 
St.  Paul  paper’s  circulation 
area  in  Minnesota  and  western 
Wisconsin.  In  the  saddle  all 
Summer  plugging  the  plugs  was 
Earl  R.  Truax,  Dispute h- 
Pioneer  Press  promotion  man¬ 
ager. 
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I, 


"AST,  ECOMOMECAIL 
TRUKCK  SEIOTCE  . 


That’s  why  you’re  using  ten  million  trucks 
to  live  better  in  a  NEW  AMERICA/ 


AMERICAN  TRUCKING  INDUSTRY 

American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

THE  SHORTEST  DISTANCE  BCTWEEN  TWO  POINTS  IS  A  TRUCK  LINE 
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8  Directors 
Chosen  for  AP 


Radio-TVUnit 


Eight  directors  of  the  AP 
Radio  and  Television  Associa¬ 
tion  were  elected  to  fill  vacancies 
on  the  16-member  board. 

Two  of  the  Directors — Tom 
Eaton,  news  director  at  WTIC 
Hartford,  Conn.;  and  Jack  Shel¬ 
ley,  news  director  at  WHO,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa  —  will  succeed 
themselves  for  four-year  terms. 
Each  will  represent  radio  sta¬ 
tions  of  more  than  10,000  watts 
in  their  geographical  areas. 

Mr.  Shelley  is  president  of 
the  board  of  directors.  The 
board  will  meet  at  AP  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York,  Sept.  23. 

More  than  900  stations  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  election  by  mail 
ballot. 

Also  elected  to  the  APRTA 
board  were: 

James  M.  Gaines,  WOAI,  San 
.4ntonio,  Tex.,  representing  sta¬ 
tions  of  more  than  10,000  watts, 
for  a  four-year  term. 

John  R.  O’Meallie,  WSMB, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  representing 
stations  from  1,000  through  10,- 
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000  watts,  for  an  unexpired 
one-year  term. 

Nathan  Lord,  WAVE,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  representing  stations 
1,000  through  10,000  watts,  for 
an  unexpired  one-year  term. 

Richard  0.  Lewis,  KTAR, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  representing  sta¬ 
tions  1,000  through  10,000  watts, 
for  an  unexpired  one-year  term. 

William  W.  Grant,  KOA,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.,  representing  stations 
of  more  than  10,000  watts,  for 
a  four-year  term. 

Ken  Nybo,  KBMY,  Billings, 
Mont.,  representing  stations  of 
less  than  1,000  watts,  for  an 
unexpired  two-year  term. 

The  1957-58  board,  including 
those  who  continue  in  office: 

First  district — Paul  Adanti, 
WHEN-TV,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
representing  television  stations; 
Dan  Kops,  WAVZ,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  representing  radio  sta¬ 
tions  1,000  to  10,000  watts;  A1 
Larson,  WALL,  Middletown,  N. 
Y.,  representing  radio  stations 
under  1,000  watts,  and  Eaton. 

Second  district — Matt  Bone- 
brake,  KOCY,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  representing  radio  sta¬ 
tions  under  1,000  watts;  Joseph 
Bryant,  KCBD-TV,  Lubbock, 
Tex.,  representing  television  sta¬ 
tions;  Gaines  and  O’Meallie. 

Third  district — John  Engel- 
brecht,  WIKY,  Evansville,  Ind., 
representing  radio  stations  un¬ 
der  1,000  watts;  Jack  Dunn, 
WDAY-TV,  Fargo,  N.D.,  repre¬ 
senting  television  stations ;  Shel¬ 
ley  and  Lord. 

Fourth  district — Pat  Cullen, 
KHQ-TV,  Seattle,  Wash.,  repre- 
-senting  television  stations ; 
Lewis,  Grant  and  Nybo. 

• 
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Scranton,  Pa. 

The  Scranton  Tribune  and 
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you  notes  in  a  news  item,  from 
time  to  time.  The  papers  men¬ 
tion  the  names  of  individuals 
and  organizations  which  write 
letters  of  appreciation. 
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ANOTHER  in  the  chein  of  build¬ 
ings  for  editions  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  this  one  is  for 
the  Pacific  Coast  Edition  in  San 
Francisco. 


12  Asian  Editors 
At  API  Seminar 

Twelve  Asian  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  are  attending  a  pro¬ 
fessional  seminar  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Institute,  Columbia 
University. 

They  will  meet  daily  until 
Sept.  20  in  the  first  phase  of 
their  60-day  seminar.  Other 
phases  include  a  week  of  group 
meetings  in  Washington  until 
Sept.  28,  individual  working 
visits  to  newspapers  through 
the  United  States,  and  final 
summary  meetings  as  a  group. 

The  seminar  members  come 
from  Japan,  Free  China,  India 
and  Pakistan.  They  are: 

Masafumi  Ohta,  assistant 
managing  editor,  Kahoku  Shim- 
po,  Sendai. 

Hiroshi  Shimura,  foreign 
desk,  Tokyo  Shimbun.  ' 

Takashi  Wada,  foreign  editor, 
Chubu  Nippon  Shimbun,  Na¬ 
goya. 

Stanway  Cheng,  director  and 
editor,  China  News,  Taipei. 

Chi-hsiang  Feng,  Hong  Kong 
Times  chi^f  of  Bureau,  Taiwan. 

Ching  Fung  Hwang,  assist¬ 
ant  chief,  national  desk.  Shin 
Sheng  Pao  Daily  News,  Taipei. 

Joseph  M.  D’Souza,  manager. 
Times  of  India,  Delhi  and  Bom¬ 
bay. 

Sookamal  Kanti  Ghose,  direc¬ 
tor,  Amrita  Bazar  Patrika, 
Jugantar  and  Amrita  Patrika, 
Calcutta  and  Allahabad. 

A.  Hariharan,  acting  editor. 
Free  Press  Journal,  Bombay. 

Qayyum  Malick,  editor  Enter¬ 
prise,  Karachi. 

Azizur  Rahman,  editor  Mail, 
Dacca. 

Mir  Khalil-ur-Rahman,  man¬ 
aging  director,  Jang  Ltd.,  and 
managing  editor,  Daily  Jang, 
Karachi. 

The  seminar  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  American  Press 
Institute  under  Rockefeller  and 
Ford  Foundation  grants  with 
the  U.  S.  State  Department 
providing  transportation  for 
the  seminar  members  between 
their  homes  and  New  York. 


WS  Journal 
Occupies  Own 
Plant  in  S.  F. 

San  Francisco 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  be¬ 
gan  publication  of  its  Pacific 
Coast  Edition  in  new  and  en¬ 
larged  quarters  here  Sept.  3. 

The  remodeled  structure,  at 
1540  Market  Street,  puts  the 
Journal’s  West  Coast  head¬ 
quarters  in  its  own  building 
for  the  first  time.  It  replaces 
leased  premises  where  the 
Pacific  Coast  Edition  began 
publication  in  October,  1929. 

Simultaneous  publication  of 
the  Journal  in  five  widely- 
scattered  printing  plants  is 
made  possible  by  a  network  of 
leased  wire  circuits.  One  net¬ 
work  links  the  five  publication 
points  and  12  other  full-staffed 
news  bureaus  in  principal  cities 
of  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada.  Four  staff  bureaus  in 
Europe  and  the  Far  East  are 
served  by  commercial  cable. 
Regional  news  bureaus  in  turn 
draw  on  75  special  correspond¬ 
ents  in  smaller  cities  through¬ 
out  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Ad¬ 
vertising  offices  are  maintained 
in  21  U.S.  cities  and  principal 
centers  are  tied  together  by  a 
special  advertising  teleprinter 
system.  Other  leased  wires 
serve  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  The  Journal  also  is  a 
member  of  the  three  U.S.  press 
associations  and  Reuters. 

All  news  is  channeled  to 
New  York  headquarters  for 
editing,  then  moved  back  to 
regional  publishing  cities  over 
the  Journal’s  Electro-Typeset¬ 
ter,  system  for  automatic  set¬ 
ting  of  type  by  remote  control. 

When  the  Journal  began  pub¬ 
lication  here  in  1929,  papers 
were  printed  on  an  eight-page 
flatbed  press  with  a  top  cap¬ 
acity  of  about  4,000  an  hour. 
Its  new  plant  has  semi-cylindri¬ 
cal,  32-page  press  with  capacity 
of  52,500  per  hour.  Automatic 
mailing  machines  are  capable 
of  folding,  wrapping  and  ad¬ 
dressing  more  than  20,000  pa¬ 
pers  an  hour*. 

• 

Editor  Appointed 

Erie,  Pa. 

Edward  (Sonny)  Mead,  son 
of  co-publisher  John  J.  Mead, 
of  the  Times  Publishing  Co., 
has  been  promoted  from  news 
editor  to  director  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  for  both  the  Dailii 
and  Sunday  Times-News  and 
the  Erie  Morning  News. 
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“GET  IT 


RIGHT” 


We’re  never  sure  when  we  read  a  newspaper 
article  about  “billboards”  whether  the  writer  is 
talking  about  our  kind  of  outdoor  advertising  or 
the  variety  of  small  signs  that  appear  along  high¬ 
ways.  (More  often  than  not  it  turns  out  that  he 
is  not  talking  about  us.) 

If  we  in  the  outdoor  advertising  business  are 
confused  by  articles  about  “billboards,”  other 
readers  must  be,  too. 

Ours  is  the  oldest  form  of  advertising.  Our 
medium  has  a  name— standardized  outdoor  adver¬ 
tising.  Here  are  four  important  things  that  name 
stands  for: 

1.  Owners  of  standardized  outdoor  advertising  vol¬ 
untarily  subscribe  to  a  rigid  code  of  practices 
to  protect  the  public  interest  in  our  streets  and 


highways.  Among  all  the  forms  of  outdoor  ad¬ 
vertising  only  the  standardized  medium  has  such 
a  definite  and  complete  code. 

2.  Standardized  outdoor  advertising  displays  ap¬ 
pear  only  on  private  land  owned  or  leased  for 
that  purpose  —  never  on  a  highway  right  of  way. 

3.  Our  outdoor  advertising  is  standardized  in  size 
and  shape  throughout  the  country.  This  is  not 
true  of  the  many  other  kinds  of  outdoor  signs. 

4.  Standardized  outdoor  advertising  is  a  recognized, 
national  advertising  medium,  scientifically  oper¬ 
ated,  and  “circulation”  audited  —  just  as  are 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and  television. 

As  editors  and  writers,  you  can  help  us  and 
other  readers  by  referring  to  the  outdoor  displays  of 
our  members  as  standardized  outdoor  advertising. 


OUTDOOR  ADVERTISING  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 
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the  Sun-Times 


FAIRCHILD 


news 


James  Dunlevey  has  joined 
Chicago  bureau  as  reporter  for 
Electronic  News.  Formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  Galesburg,  Ill.,  Regis¬ 
ter-Mail;  more  recently  sports 
director  for  WGIL,  Galesburg. 


Doris  Tobias,  who  directs  Su¬ 
permarket  News  coverage  of 
store  engineering  and  other  phases 
of  retail  operations,  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  General  Electric  semi¬ 
nar  Sept.  30  and  Oct.  1  on  light¬ 
ing  problems  in  supermarkets  at 
GE  lamp  division  headquarters, 
Nela  Park,  0. 


It  may  be  the  pointed  toe  in 
women’s  shoes,  but  from  Italy 
comes  news  of  a  new  square  toe 
fashion  for  men’s  shoes.  The  style 
tip  was  brought  back  by  Perkins 
Bailey,  Men’s  Wear  Magazine’s 
executive  editor  and  fashion  ana¬ 
lyst,  just  returned  from  a  two- 
month  European  trip. 


■  Connie  Richards  replaces  Bar- 
;  bara  Leach,  resigned,  in  Fair- 
'  child’s  St.  Louis  bureau,  covering 
'  news  for  Women’s  Wear  Daily. 


!  Editor  Louis  Goodenoagh’s  daily 
i  column  in  Home  Furnishings 

i  Daily  from  Milan,  Italy,  reporting 

I  on  La  Triennale  and  develop¬ 

ments  in  Italy’s  home  furnishings 
industry,  will  be  published  in 

book  form  late  this  year. 


Newest  developments  and  ap¬ 
plications  in  industrial  textiles, 
which  account  for  30%  of  all 
textiles  made  in  the  U.  S.,  will 
be  spotlighted  in  Daily  News 
Record’s  semi-annual  “Industrial 
Textiles  Issue”  on  Sept.  19. 


Phil  Querido,  news  staff  of 
Electronic  News,  leaves  Sept.  15 
on  a  week-long  trip  through  New 
York  State,  visiting  and  reporting 
on  activities  of  electronics  plants 
in  Schenectady,  Syracuse,  Roches¬ 
ter  and  other  centers. 


John  Urbanek,  continental  ad 
representative  headquartered  in 
Paris,  is  currently  making  a  swing 
through  northern  France,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Germany  and  Switzerland. 


Two  new  out-of-town  part-time 
news  correspondents  have  been 
announced  by  Harriet  Mackintosh, 
Fairchild  director  of  correspond¬ 
ents.  They  are  Mabel  Blake  Smith 
in  Seattle  and  Don  Josephs  in 
Minneapolis  working  through 
these  bureaus. 


Adams  Is  Promoted 


To  U.  S.  Steel  Veep 


The  appointment  of  Phelps 
H.  Adams  as  vicepresident-pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  United  States 
Steel  Corpora- 


personal 


tion,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this 
week  by  Roger 
M.  B  lough, 
chairman  of  the 
board  of  direc¬ 
tors. 

Mr.  Adams 
has  been  execu¬ 
tive  director- 
Adams  public  relations 
and  assistant 
to  the  chairman  of  the  board 
since  Jan.  1,  1956.  He  first 
joined  U.  S.  Steel's  public  re¬ 
lations  department  in  1950  as 
special  assistant.  Prior  to  this 
he  was  chief  of  the  New  York 
Sun's  Washington  Bureau. 


Ohio,  where  her  husband  is  in 
business. 


Louis  A.  Cupiccia,  recently 
of  the  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun- 
Gazette  —  named  circulation 
manager  of  the  Dominion-News 
and  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.) 
Post,  succeeding  T.  J.  Imback 
who  will  become  delivery  man¬ 
ager. 


editorial  executive  of  Hearst 
Newspapers — named  director  of 
special  editorial  projects  for  the 
group. 


John  T.  Wallace,  consulting 
editor  on  Hearst  Newspapers’ 
typographic  design  for  last  five 
years — now  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Sun-Telegraph. 


Mary  Ellen  Revelle,  of 
Grosse  Pointe,  Mich.,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  late  E.  W. 
Scripps,  co-founder  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  —  married 
to  2d  Lt.  Roberto  Pace,  a 
physician  now  with  the  Italian 
Army  —  married  at  Florence, 
Sept.  5. 


Henry  A.  Alstrup,  for  the 
past  two  years  city  editor  of 
the  Faribault  (Minn.)  News — 
appointed  publicity  director  at 
Carroll  (Ilollege,  Waukesha, 
Wis. 


Harold  I.  Paulson,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Youngs¬ 
town  (Ohio)  Vindicator  for  22 
years,  has  resigned  due  to  ill 
health  and  has  been  succeeded 
by  Forrest  M.  Stewart,  assist¬ 
ant  circulation  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press. 


William  S.  Lampe,  editor  of 
the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph  since  1955  and  longtime 


Helen  M.  Patterson,  associ¬ 
ate  professor  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  and  Prof.  Grant  M. 
Hyde — married  Aug.  29  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Topeka,  Kas. 


Rodney  Brothers,  former 
circulation  manager,  Sail  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  Express  and  News 
— to  San  Francisco  News  as 
city  circulation  manager. 


Darrell  Harless  —  resigned 
from  the  staff  of  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Daily  Gazette  to  de¬ 
vote  full  time  to  the  St.  Albans 
Times  of  which  he  is  the  editor. 


Mrs.  Betty  Jane  William¬ 
son,  formerly  with  the  Logan 
(W.  Va.)  Banner  advertising 
staff  now  employed  on  the  New 
York  Daily  News. 


Boyd  R.  Keenan,  a  former 
reporter  on  the  Parkersburg 
(W.  Va.)  News  and  now  news 
director  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky  —  granted  an  assist- 
antship  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  to  pursue  studies  look¬ 
ing  to  a  doctorate  in  political 
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Publications,  Inc. 
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James  D.  Hoffman  —  ad¬ 
vanced  to  national  advertising 
manager  for  the  Huntington 
(W.Va.)  Publishing  Company, 


Mrs.  Hayden  Lockhart  Sr. — 
resigned  as  city  editor  of  the 
Point  Pleasant  (W.  Va.)  Regis¬ 
ter  and  moved  to  Springfield, 
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(Calif.)  News.  He  formerly  Nelson  Cole,  Montgomery 
published  the  Adelanto  (Calif.)  (Ala.)  Advertiser  city  hall  re¬ 
news  and  worked  on  newspa-  porter — resigned  to  go  with  the 
pers  across  the  country.  Montgomery  Chamber  of  Com- 

M  M  »  merce  as  industrial  director. 


New  Music  Writer 

James  B.  Ball,  veteran  news¬ 
man,  had  been  appointed  music 
writer  for  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 

He  succeeds 
Ralph  Lewan- 
do,  resigned. 

Mr.  Ball  has 
been  a  member 
of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press 
staff  since  1950, 
seiwing  on  the 
copy  desk  and 
also  as  tele¬ 
graph  editor. 
He  begins  his 
new  duties  at  once  and  will 
cover  his  assignment  from 
audience  appreciation  rather 
than  from  a  critical  point  of 
view. 


Chief  Editorial 
Writer  Appointed 

Youngstown,  Ohio 
Seven  changes  in  personnel 
have  been  made  at  the  Youngs¬ 
town  Vindicator  by  William  F. 
Maag  Jr.,  editor  and  publisher. 

Francis  J.  Wise  becomes  chief 
editorial  writer,  succeeding 
George  R.  Madtes.  Catesby  B. 
Cannon  Jr.,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeds  Mr.  Wise  in  that 
post.  Named  to  the  post  of  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  is  Mrs.  Ann 
Przelomski.  Clarence  T.  “Pete” 
Sheehan  is  made  rewrite  man 
and  assistant  on  the  city  desk. 

Russell  Harris  of  Silver 
Lake,  O.,  formerly  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Akron,  has  joined  the 
staff  as  assistant  editorial 
writer. 


Richard  W.  Stanley  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald-Ex¬ 
press.  He  has  been  in  the 
Hearst  organization  11  years. 

«  «  « 

Leverett  Richards,  Portland 
Oregonian  aviation  editor  —  to 
serve  as  a  press  representative 
with  the  Air  Force  in  the  Ant¬ 
arctic  during  Operation  Deep 
Freeze  III. 

«  *  * 

Thomas  J.  Goff  —  succeeds 
John  Dennis  as  editor  of  the 
Huntington  Park  (Calif.)  Daily 
Signal.  William  E.  Totten, 
formerly  with  the  Lorain 

(Ohio)  Journal  —  named  man¬ 

aging  editor.  Mr.  Dennis  re¬ 
tiring  to  enter  other  fields  of 
publishing.  Mr.  Goff  joined  the 
Signal  from  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee. 

*  *  * 


Mr.  Wise  has  been  city  edi¬ 
tor  since  1945  and  Mr.  Cannon 
has  been  assistant  city  editor 
since  1949.  For  the  past  year 
Mrs.  Przelomski  has  handled 
the  rewrite  desk  and  assisted 
on  the  city  desk. 

Mr.  Sheehan  will  be  replaced 
at  city  hall  by  Reporter  Jerry 
Knight. 

*  *  « 

Robert  S.  Mariger  —  from 
retail  department,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union- Tribune  to 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times  adver¬ 
tising  staff.  He  is  a  former  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Scripps 
League. 

*  «  « 

Joseph  L.  Presbrey,  Jr.,  a 
former  news  editor  of  the  New¬ 
port  (Vt.)  Daily  Express  — 
now  editor  of  News  Services 
Office  at  Middlebury  College, 
Vermont. 

«  «  « 

Wain  Wilson  —  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  Van  Nuys 


Justin  F.  Gallagher  —  new 
managing  editor  of  the  Keene 
(N.H.)  Evening  Sentinel.  He 
has  been  sports  editor  of  the 
Anchorage  (Alaska)  Daily 
Times  and  previously  of  the 
Sentinel.  Bob  G.  Slosser — leav¬ 
ing  M.  E.  post  to  return  to  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun.  Mr.  Gallagher  is  a  native 
of  Vermont. 


*  «  « 

Victor  J.  Mackie,  Winnipeg 
(Man.)  Free  Press  —  elected 
president  of  the  Parliamentary 
Press  Gallei-y  at  Ottawa,  suc¬ 
ceeding  James  R.  Nelson,  now 
press  secretary  to  the  Prime 
Minister. 


where's 


am.:  In  106  of  th« 
country's  flnost  doilios 


Ed  Koterba,  editor 

Washington  News  Enterprises* 

PO  Box  5509 
Washington  16,  D.  C. 

*cfistribuiors  of 
‘A  Bit  of  Washington’ 


Sheldon  Bayard — joins  dis¬ 
play  advertising  staff,  Sunny¬ 
vale  (Calif.)  Standard. 

«  o  o 

Stan  Koven,  a  state  capital 
correspondent  for  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  at  Springfield,  Ill. — 
transferred  back  to  the  Chicago 
bureau. 

«  «  * 

Alan  R.  Francis,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  and  circu¬ 
lation  supervisor  —  appointed 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press. 
Harold  H.  Slocum  —  superin¬ 
tendent  of  distribution,  and 
George  H.  Smith  —  district 
supervisor. 

«  «  • 

George  H.  Miller,  formerly 
on  the  staffs  of  newspapers  at 
Mexico,  Mo.,  Louisville,  Ky., 
Peru,  Ind.,  and  Evansville,  Ind., 
and  manager  of  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  News  Bureau — to  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of 
Florida.  During  the  past  three 
years  he  has  operated  a  com¬ 
mercial  printing  firm. 


Joanne  Lucci,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Journal  courthouse  re¬ 
porter  resigned  to  be  a  — 
teacher. 

*  *  « 

John  Aj  Hogg — named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Sarasota 
(Fla.)  Herald-Tribune.  He  has 
been  on  the  staff  of  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation.  Roy  j.  Cook,  who  has 
been  managing  editor  of  the 
morning  Herald-Tribune  —  now 
managing  editor  of  the  after¬ 
noon  Journal.  Mr.  Hogg  served 
as  manager  of  the  Missouri 
Press  Association  from  1948  to 
1954.  Before  that  he  edited  the 
Baker  (Ore.)  Democrat-Herald. 
«  «  « 

J.  D.  Coleman,  formerly  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Columbia  Basin 
News,  (Pasco,  Wash.)  —  to 
sports  publicity  director,  Mon¬ 
tana  State  University. 

«  «  • 

William  Gifford,  formerly 
with  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 

{Continued  on  page  54) 
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TVA  earns  a  I 

profit  for  the  taxpayer!  j 

TVA,  during  its  24  years  of  power  operations,  has  I 
earned  enough  profit  for  the  Government  to  have  covered  ■ 
the  Treasury’s  cost  of  money  appropriated  to  TVA:  to 
have  paid  the  same  Federal  income  taxes  a  private  power  i 
company  would  have  paid;  and  still  earn  an  extra  $iS  | 
million  profit  for  the  taxpayers  of  the  nation.*  I 

TVA’s  phenomenal  success  —  financially  and  I 

otherwise  —  is  a  big  reason  why  the  private  ■ 

power  industry  wants  to  take  over  the  TVA.  H 

The  nation  benefits  from  TVA’s  world-famed  program.  _ 
And  TVA’s  low  electric  rates  help  to  keep  rates  down  W 
in  other  parts  of  this  nation.  TVA  is  a  national  asset!  | 

I 

*  Write  us  for  copies  of 
a  factual  article.  “The 
Truth  About  TVA  and 
Taxes' 


TENNESSEE  VALLEY 
PUBLIC  POWER 

ASSOCIATION 

CKdttdnooqa  2, 
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Personal 

{Continued  from  page  53) 


Solons  Conimend 

Article  on  School 

Montgomery,  Ala. 
Not  often  does  a  newspaper 
reporter  receive  personal  praise 
from  a  state  legislature. 

It  happened  to  Miss  Lillian 
Deloach  of  the  Montgomery  Ad- 
I'ertiser  staff.  An  Alabama 
House  Joint  Resolution  de¬ 
clared  : 

“That  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  do  hereby  commend 
Ste\'E  Wiseman,  Crookston  Lillian  Deloach  for  her  out- 
(Minn.)  Daily  Times  reporter-  standing  feature  article  on  Part- 
photographer  —  to  similar  as-  low  State  School,  and  do  hereby 
signment  on  Grand  Forks  express  their  appreciation  to  the 
(N.D.)  Herald.  writer  and  to  the  Montgomery 

*  ,  ^  Advertiser-Journal  for  writing 

Robert  Johnson,  G  r  a  n  d  the  article  and 

Forks  (N.D.)  Herald  summer  hereby  bringing  to  the  atten- 
"  '  ,  .  tion  of  the  people  of  Alabama 

vacation  relief  reporter -re-  and  the  Legislature  the  needs  of 
turned  to  high  ^hool  journal- 
,sm  teaching  at  Sisseton,  S.  D. 

*  *  *  in  that  institution.” 

Carol  Colvin  —  former  chief  Miss  Deloach,  a 

of  the  Mexico  City  Bureau  of  the  University  of  Alabama, 
the  Overseas  News  Agency  —  returning  to  the  University  to 

has  become  the  city  hall  re-  work  toward  a  master’s  degree 

porter  of  the  Anchorage  (T.A.)  in  English.  She  was  accompa- 
Times.  nied  on  her  tour  of  Partlow  by 

*  *  *  the  Advertiser’s  chief  photogra- 

Dick  Whittaker,  city  hall  I’hei'.  Joe  Holloway  Jr. 

reporter  of  the  Anchorage 
(T.A.)  Times,  and  his  wife 
Judy  Whittakis,  Times  police 
reporter — to  the  University  of 
Oregon,  where  he  will  attend 
law  school. 


L.  L.  Edge,  former  sports 
editor,  Burlington  (la.)  Hawk- 
eye-Gazette — to  public  relations 
director.  Western  Retail  Im¬ 
plement  &  Hardware  Associ¬ 
ation,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CHANGING  OF  THE  GAVEL — John  Bonato,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
fakes  over  from  Harry  Machum,  Oregon  Journal,  as  president  of  the 
Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference. 


‘Ask  Anyone  ’  I>iew8paper  week 
^  ^  PR  Ads  Are  Urged 

hvent  Opens  relations  executives 

San  Francisco  were  urged  this  week  in  Public 
“Ask  anyone,”  a  classified  Delations  News  to  participate 
graduate  of  advertising  department  survey  National  Newspaper  Week, 

is  offering  $7,000  in  awards,  has  1-8,  through  institutional 

been  launched  by  the  San  Fran-  public  relations  advertisements 
cisco  Examiner.  The  event  will  *u  local  media, 
continue  until  Oct.  28.  Editor  Denny  Griswold,  in  de- 

Each  entry  must  provide  a  voting  the  lead  editorial  to  Na- 
survey  showing  the  replies  of  tional  Newspaper  Week,  points 
three  persons  to  four  questions  out  that  salutes  to  America’s 
concerning  want  ads.  Judging,  newspapers  will  constitute  an 
however,  will  be  on  the  accom-  important  public  service  and 
panying  25  -  word  statement,  advises  her  subscribers  to  use 
“It’s  the  Examiner  for  want  these  advertisements  “to  ex- 
ads  because.”  plain  to  the  public  w'hat  news- 

The  qualifying  suiwey  ques-  papers  mean  to  business  and 
tions  are:  “do  you  ever  read  the  community,  to  thank  local 
want  ads?,”  “In  which  San  media  for  their  editorial  sup- 
Francisco  newspaper  do  you  port  and  to  tell  the  story  of 
prefer  to  read  want  ads?”;  “In  freedom  of  the  press.” 
which  new’spaper’s  want  ad  • 

would  you  have  the  most  confi¬ 
dence”  and  “Which  San  Fran-  League  Elects 

cisco  newspaper  do  you  believe  ^ 

publishes  the  most  want  ads?”  Detroit 

The  contest  is  an  outgrowth  Seymour  Berkson,  publisher 
of  the  Examiner’s  phone  test  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
safes  demonstration  and  a  re-  American,  was  elected  a  trustee 
cently  completed  advertising  of  the  National  Urban  League 
campaign  on  the  want  ad  pref-  here  last  week.  Louis  E.  Mar- 
erences  of  this  city’s  largest  tin,  editor  of  the  Chicago  De- 


Pete  French  Picketl 
For  Newscaster  Job 

Cleveland 
Pete  French  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  head  KYW  Radio 
and  Television  Newscasting.  He 
will  succeed  Tom  Field  when 
the  latter  leaves  for  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  join  WRCV  in  October. 

The  selection  of  Mr.  French 
capped  a  three-week  period  of 
auditions  in  which  41  candi¬ 
dates  from  Cleveland  and  other 
areas  of  the  United  States  com¬ 
peted.  He  comes  to  Cleveland 
from  WHAS  Radio  and  TV  in 
court  re-  Louisville. 


Maureen  Avery,  assistant  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Anchorage 
(T.A.)  Times — to  enter  Willa¬ 
mette  University,  Salem,  Ore. 


Jerry  Bowkett,  formerly 
with  the  desk  of  the  UP  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau — to  the  desk  of 
the  Anchorage  (T.A.)  Times. 


BOATING  FEATURES 


SYNDICATE 


THE  SOURCE  OF 
BEHER  BOATING  FEATURES 


REQUEST  RATES  AND  SAMPLES 


9  MURRAY  ST. 


NEW  YORK  7.  N.  Y. 
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WHAT’S  HAPPENING  AT  GOODYEAR— NO.  6  OF  A  SERIES 


Goodyear  makes  it  for  almost  every  purpose 


For  solid  comfort — sitting  or  sleeping,  strolling  or 
standing — you  can’t  beat  foam  rubber  cushioning 
made  by  Goodyear.  Year  after  year.  Airfoarn  is  the 
most  popular  brand  of  cushioning  used  in  furniture 
and  in  the  seats,  backs  and  armrests  of  automobiles. 
Airfoarn  mattresses,  too,  are  leaders  in  their  field. 
Air  foot,  the  cool,  light-weight,  permanent  shoe  cush¬ 
ioning.  is  setting  sales  records. 

More  and  more  purchasers,  shopping  for  the  best, 
ask  “What’s  inside?”  and  insist  the  answer  be 
“Airfoarn  by  Goodyear.” 

The  protection  afforded  by  foam  cushioning  has  be¬ 
come  almost  as  important  as  the  comfort.  For  maxi¬ 
mum  safety  in  equipment  from  pilots’  helmets  to 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  September  14,  1957 


automotive  crash  pads,  nothing  else  compares  with 
foam  products  by  Goodyear. 

All  around  you,  under  foot  and  over  head,  you  find 
the  end  results  of  Goodyear’s  careful  research  and 
planning.  Tires  .  .  .  industrial  rubber  goods  . .  .  avia¬ 
tion  and  aircraft  products  . . .  foam  products  . . .  films 
and  flooring  .  .  .  chemicals  .  .  .  shoe  products  .  .  . 
metal  products  .  .  .  and  many  more,  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  growing  markets  around  the  world. 

TODAY . . .  AND  TOMORROW 

GOOD/fEAR 

THI  GtlATiST  NAMI  IN  RUBBU 

Aidoaiii  Airfoot — T.M.'t  TIr  Goodytar  Tir«  A  Riibiwr  Cotnoaiiy,  Akron,  Ohio 
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CUTLER'HAMMER 


=  MOTOR  CO^Tjpi. 


The  Camden  Courier-Post's  eight  unit  Goss  Headliner  press  with  Two  Cutler-Hammer  Heavy  Duty 

a  center  folder  is  geared  to  deliver  52,500  papers  per  hour.  The  Newspaper  Conveyors  receive  the 

unit  press  drive  and  control  were  provided  by  Cutler-Hammer.  papers  from  the  folder  and  dispatch 

them  to  the  maiiing  room  for  bundling. 


When  you  build  a  new  press  plant,  expand  existing  facilities,  or 
modernize  an  old  pressroom;  you  too  will  find  it  pays  to  keep  it 
simple  .  .  .  keep  it  sturdy  .  .  .  keep  it  Cutler-Hammer.  Write  today 
for  complete  information  on  Cutler-Hammer’s  unit  type  or  group 
type  press  drives  and  control.  Information  also  available  on  new 
Cutler-Hammer  Oil-Tight  Pushbutton  Control  Stations,  Web  Break 
Detectors,  Web  Severing  Devices,  and  the  world’s  finest  Newspaper 
Conveyors.  CUTLER-HAMMER,  Inc.,  1223  St.  Paul  Avenue, 
Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin. 


The 

CAMDEN  COURIER-POST 

proves  it  pays  to  keep  it 
simple . . .  keep  it  sturdy 

“  CUTUR-HAMMEI 


Newsroom  Barber 
Snips  at  Excitement 


By  IMaynard  Hicks 

Portland,  Ore. 

For  a  barber  it’s  the  great¬ 
est  life  ever,  except  that  there 
are  no  shaves. 

This  is  the  happy  report  of 
Carl  “Curly”  Josal,  who  has 
perhaps  America’s  best  ton- 
sorial  deal — and  knows  it. 

Two  crowded  days  a  week 
this  veteran  of  four  decades  of 
barbering,  by  appointment  clips 
the  hair  of  men  of  the  Oregon 
Journal  staff. 

It  has  been  three  years  since 
he’s  given  a  shave  and  even 
longer  than  that  since  he’s  had 
a  feminine  customer.  Yet  even 
in  Utopia  you’ll  find  fiy-specks. 

There  are,  however,  compen¬ 
sations  for  the  specks,  he  thinks, 
as  he  looks  in  one  direction  out 
the  deep  windows  to  the  Willa¬ 
mette  river  only  a  boulder’s 
throw  away,  and  in  the  other 
direction  past  the  desk  of 
Arnold  Marks,  drama  editor, 
through  the  busy  newsroom  and 
toward  the  surprising  series  of 


offices  chumily  housing  the 
rival  press  associations. 

“Curly”  has  been  with  the 
Journal  for  14  years.  In  the  old 
years  he  was  one  of  a  five- 
man  staff  quartered  in  a  shop 
in  the  Journal  building  then  in 
Jackson  tower  seven  blocks 
town-center  way  up  Yamhill 
street. 

Only  By  Appointment 

The  barber  w'as  the  only  one 
of  the  five  to  move  with  the 
Journal  dowm  market  -  lined 
Yamhill  street  over  a  hot  July 
weekend  in  1948.  Fred  McNeil, 
executive  news  editor,  sketched 
for  this  writer  the  dramatic 
complexity  of  that  high-geared 
move,  made  incidentally  with¬ 
out  missing  an  edition. 
“Curly’s”  move  of  barber  chair 
and  clippers  was  far  simpler, 
and  he  did  not  miss  a  haircut. 

Born  only  in  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  the  Journal  has  moved 
twice,  but  never  has  left  Yam¬ 
hill.  The  paper  started  in  the 


A  PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERING  APPROACH 

TO  PRINTING  PRODUCTION  EFFICIENCY 


.  .  .  planned  to  meet  your  requirements  while  reliev¬ 
ing  your  mechanical  staff  of  layout  and  construction 
problems. 

OUR  SERVICES 

Investigations  of  plant  sites 
Analysis  of  existing  operations 
Reports  on  layouts  and  estimates  of  costs 
for  new  departments,  plant  additions  and 
new  plants 

Complete  plans  and  specifications 
Procurement  of  materials  and  equipment 
Supervision  of  construction 
and  equipment  installation 

As  Professional  Engineers  we  serve  our  clients  in  all  phases 
of  the  program,  including  preliminary  planning,  depart¬ 
ment  layouts  and  building  design.  During  construction  we 
represent  the  client  as  Supervisors  of  Construction  and 
Equipment  Installation. 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

eeSTON,  MASSACHUSEHS  •  CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Goodenough  building  (Yamhill  a  week,  if  my  parents  had  only 
and  Fifth),  but,  despite  the  insisted  that  I  go  to  Moler 
name,  the  structure  soon  wasn’t  Barber  college.” 
for  the  quickly  expanding  daily.  He  was  thinking  of  his  four 
In  1912  the  move  was  made  to  decades  of  operating  in  a  clip 
the  Jackson  tower  (Yamhill  and  joint.  He  was  thinking  that 
Seventh)  and  a  handy  barber  neither  he  nor  perhaps  any 
shop  was  set  up  there  as  a  other  barber  ever  had  it  so 
neighbor  to  the  paper.  good  without  retiring  —  as  he 

■When  “Curly”  and  the  Jour-  does  right  now.  Certainly  it 
nal  settled  by  the  Willamette,  wasn’t  so  nice  in  1917  when  he 
he  introduced  a  new  plan —  started  in  the  busy  little  North 
barbering  only  by  appointment.  Dakota  town  of  600  which  sur- 
The  first  year  he  found  the  prisingly  supported  three  big 
kidding  rough.  Gradually  every-  shops  dispensing  50  cent  hair- 
one  fell  into  the  new  pattern,  cuts.  It  was  a  thrill  to  be  licen- 
finding  it  dependable  and  ad-  sed  in  1921  and  to  return  to 
vantageous.  Customers  are  his  home  town  soon  afterward 
spaced  half  an  hour  apart,  as  a  shop  owner, 
signing  in  advance  a  sheet  The  Josals  live  13  miles  away 
posted  on  the  door.  That  way,  from  where  he  barbers  each 
every  one,  from  Journal  Pub-  Thursday  and  Friday.  Coming 
lisher  William  W.  Knight  on  and  going  over  super-highways 
down  the  line,  can  plan  the  at  hours  when  he  fights  little 
shearing  for  off  or  after  hours,  traffic,  most  times  “Curly” 
Thrives  on  Excitement  ^‘"ds  it  only  a  20  minute  run 
,  ,  ,  .  ,  from  his  farm  home  to  his  roof- 

Newsmen,  the  barber  finds,  parking  space  on  the  Jour- 
keep  appointments  meticulously  jjal  building 
and  seldom  do  news  exipncies  Homeward  bound  he  reaches 
call  them  away.  It  did  happen  35  acres  that  are  a  North  Da- 
just  once  dramatically  in  the 

way  of  movies,  he  recalls.  That  heaven  itself.  It  is  largely  a 
was  a  few  years  ago,  with  ^^icken  ranch,  with  the  present 
Photographer  Les  Ordeman  in  population  2,000. 


the  chair  and  part  of  the  shear¬ 
ing  well  advanced.  An  ill-timed 
fire  found  the  other  five  lens- 


Outlet  for  Chickens 
So  retirement  isn’t  the  worst 


clickers  busy,  so  Les  left  the  thing  that  could  happen  to 
chair  post-haste  and  it  proved  »Curly”.  When  this  writer  was 
to  be  hours  l^ater  before  “Curly”  interviewing  the  barber  he 
could  finish  the  de-shagging  chanced  to  have  in  his  chair  a 
operation.  Unfortunately  Les  friend  who  finds  Northwest 
took  no  self-picture  of  himself  fishing  easy  to  take.  He  is  Gene 
at  the  fire.  Manion  who  retired  four  years 

Like  everyone  else  who  is  after  operating  the  cigar 

close  to  any  part  of  the  news  3^^.^  journal  buildings  for 
world.  Curly  thrives  on  the  4Q  years 

continuous  electric  excitement  (jene  remarked  that  during 
of  the  recording  of  events  to 

which  he  IS  so  close.  He  feels  something  by  never 

a  part  of  news,  even  though  ^  ^ 

most  of  his  customers  drop  both  ^  company.  “With 

their  scoops  and  f^strations  at 
the  open  doors  of  his  tmy  shop.  ^ 

Mostly  they  don’t  talk  of  big 

news,  he  explains  adding  but  everyone  and  of 

sure  know  what  s  going  on  in 
the  organization  .  Whatever  he„  m  uj  u 
hears  “Curlv”  seldom  tells  money.  Everybody  charged  and 

hears  Guriy  seldom  tells.  everybody  borrowed  money  un¬ 


hears  “Curly”  seldom  tells. 

No  Comment  til  payday.” 

It’s  the  philosophy  that  they  Manion  obviously  put 

dispense— the  men  of  the  Jour-  great  effort  into  not  hearing  the 
nal  and  of  the  three  press  as-  question  about  whether  every- 
sociations— that  pleases  “Curly”  body  repaid  him.  One  beam  of 
and  has  helped  him  to  build  his  bgbt  plays  sharply  though  he 
own,  although  he  doesn’t  always  bas  retired  without  strain, 
agree  with  what  he  hears.  For  “Curly”,  however,  is  in  less 
instance  it  was  that  recent  July  than  no  hurry  about  this  matter 
day  in  Portland  that  haircuts  of  retiring  to  the  chickens  he 
advanced  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  can  take,  but  can’t  leave  alone, 
and  “Curly”  went  along.  A  re-  The  Journal  wants  him  to  stay, 
gular  patron  out  of  the  features  And  for  a  number  of  reasons  he 
department  came  in  and  did  the  can’t  leave  his  customers,  in¬ 
proper  dramatics:  “Yes”,  he  eluding  the  fact  they  are  his 
said,  “I  too  could  have  retired  outlet  for  his  chicken  farm  pro- 
early  and  only  work  two  days  duction. 
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THIS  ROAD  MUST  BE  IMPORTANT!” 


It  is,  son.  This  liifjhway  is  part  of  a  network  of 
roads  called  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways.  In  some  states  you’ll  find 
signs  like  this  one  on  completed  portions  of  this 
system,  because  these  roads  are  vital. 

There  will  he  41,000  miles  on  the  Interstate 
System— only  a  little  more  than  one  per  cent  of 
all  our  roads  and  streets.  But  when  the  System 
is  completed,  these  roads  will  carry  twenty  per 
cent  or  more  of  all  traffic. 

Naturally,  Uncle  Sam  wants  to  make  sure  these 
highways  are  huilt  right.  So  over  the  next  13 
years  he  will  pay  25  billion  dollars  toward  their 
construction  —  ninety  per  cent  of  the  amount 
needed  to  do  the  joh. 

But  you  will  help  pay  for  these  roads  too,  son. 
^oii  see,  the  cost  of  huilding  a  road  is  only  a  part 


of  its  actual  cost.  By  the  time  roads  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  System  are  completed,  you’ll  be  a  taxpayer 
too.  Then  you  will  pay  a  part  of  the  cost  of  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  good  condition.  Unless  they’re  huilt 
ri'g/if— like  this  one— you  and  I  may  have  to  pay 
plenty  for  their  repair  and  upkeep. 

But  we  won’t  have  to  pay  much  for  keeping  up 
this  concrete  road,  son.  That’s  because  scientists 
and  engineers  have  helped  make  it  trouble-free. 

When  I  was  your  age,  a  concrete  road  could  be 
expected  to  last  about  26  years.  But  the  new  de¬ 
velopments  huilt  into  a  road  like  this  one  will 
help  it  to  last  50  years  or  more.  That’s  nearly 
twice  as  long  as  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  much  long¬ 
er  than  any  other  pavement  being  huilt  today. 

Research  for  longer-lasting  roads  and  streets  is 
one  of  the  major  continuing  activities  of  the 
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BOOKS  1\  REVIEW 


Baruch:  His  Philosophy 
Of  Business  and  Nations 


By  Prof.  Boscoe  Ellard 


BARUCH :  MY  OWN  STORY.  By 
Bernard  M.  Baruch.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  and  Company.  337  pp.  $5. 


Bernard  M.  Baruch  started 
making  money  in  Wall  Street 
at  19.  In  his  late  sixties  he 
started  becoming  an  excep¬ 
tionally  good  writer.  He  was 
busy  advising  presidents  and 
stockpiling  vital  materials  for 
the  war  to  come,  and  he  didn’t 
have  a  deadline. 

So  the  first  volume  of  his 
memoirs  came  out  the  other 
day  on  his  87th  birthday.  But 
it’s  terse,  cogent  writing  about 
historic  events  in  the  distin¬ 
guished  career  of  a  multi-mil¬ 
lionaire  who  found  time  to  be¬ 
come  a  statesman-philosopher. 

At  19,  with  an  A.B.  degree 
tucked  somewhere  in  his  fath¬ 
er’s  attic,  Baruch  entered  Wall 
Street  as  a  runner  at  $3  a  week. 
At  32,  he  was  a  millionaire. 
Woodrow  Wilson  called  him 
“Mr.  Facts,”  and  put  him  on 
the  advisory  commission  to  the 
Council  of  National  Defense. 

‘Mr.  Facts’ 

In  the  1920’s,  Baruch  turned 
his  efforts  to  agricultural  re¬ 
lief.  In  1944,  he  outlined  the 
postwar  demobilization  and  re¬ 
conversion  program.  In  1946, 
he  presented  to  the  United 
Nations  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  a  Baruch  Plan  for 
international  control  of  atomic 
energy. 

Those  are  some  of  the  facts 
about  “Mr.  Facts.”  But  as  Mr. 
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Baruch  tells  about  them  in  this 
first  volume  of  his  planned 
memoirs,  they  come  alive  with 
fascinating  narrative  and  vivid¬ 
ly  provocative  dialogue  —  a 
newsworthy  much-in-little  about 
jousting  wits  in  big  deals  of 
finance  and  government,  with 
no  clutter  of  words. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Baruch’s  basic  strategy 
for  making  a  great  deal  of 
money  was  pretty  much  the 
same  as  his  plan  of  statesman¬ 
ship.  He  was  known  as  the 
shrewdest  speculator  in  Wall 
Street,  but  he  defines  a  specula¬ 
tor  as  “a  man  who  observes 
the  future  accurately  and  acts 
before  it  occurs.”  To  do  this, 
he  writes,  in  business  or  in 
international  affairs,  one  must 
do  three  things: 

“First,  one  must  get  the  facts 
of  a  situation  or  problem. 

“Second,  one  must  form  a 
judgment  as  to  what  those 
facts  portend. 

“Third,  one  must  act  in  time 
— before  it  is  too  late.” 

In  a  democracy,  Mr.  Baruch 
points  out,  the  will  of  the 
majority  is  supposed  to  govern. 
But  when  crucial  problems  con¬ 
front  a  country,  it  will  be  too 
late,  if  action  is  d,-layed  until 
the  need  is  apparent  to  every¬ 
one.  By  the  time  danger  is 
fully  evident  it  is  on  top  of  us 
— probably  out  of  hand.  Illus¬ 
trating  this,  Mr.  Baruch 
writes : 

“My  experience  as  chairman 
of  the  War  Industries  Board  in 
World  War  I  taught  that  if 
inflation  and  profiteering  were 
to  be  prevented  in  a  second 
war,  a  ceiling  would  have  to  be 
imposed  on  all  prices,  wages, 
rents,  and  profits  at  the  very 
start  of  the  emergency. 

“But  when  World  War  II 
started,  both  President  Frank¬ 
lin  Roosevelt  and  Congress 
decided  to  ‘wait  and  see.’  The 
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necessary  over-all  ceilings  were 
not  imposed  for  two  years,  and 
then  only  after  the  inflationary 
race  was  on.  The  same  process 
of  wait  and  err  was  repeated 
with  the  Korean  War. 

“If  effective  measures  to 
prevent  inflation  had  been 
taken  at  the  outset  of  both 
these  conflicts,  the  burden  of 
our  national  debt  would  be 
hardly  half  of  what  it  is  now. 
We  would  not  be  plagued  by 
many  of  the  problems  that 
afflict  us  today.” 

*  *  * 

Fast  Action 

Of  course,  acting  fast  is  no 
good  unless  you  know  what  to 
do  with  the  fast  action.  Usually 
Mr.  Baruch  did,  although  his 
self-appraisal  in  this  highly 
readable  volume  is  both  modest 
and  objective,  and  he  recalls 
his  mistakes  with  more  glee,  it 
Seems  to  me,  than  he  tells 
simply  about  his  successful  en¬ 
counters  with  the  machinations 
and  psychology  of  Wall  Street. 

For  example; 

Admiral  Schley  destroyed  the 
Spanish  fleet  at  Santiago.  Con¬ 
tacts  with,  as  well  as  for, 
newspapermen  prove  pretty 
valuable.  News  of  Schley’s 
victory  was  reported  to  the 
young  Baruch,  by  way  of  a 
newspaperman,  late  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  night  while  Baruch  was 
spending  the  weekend  in  Long 
Branch,  N.  J.  .’Vfter  Dewey’s 
victory  at  Manila  Bay,  thejiews 
foretold  a  speedy  end  to  the 
Spanish-American  War. 

The  next  day  was  the  4th  of 
July;  so  the  American  ex¬ 
changes  would  be  closed.  But 
in  London,  where  they  took 
little  note  of  July  4th,  the  stock 
exchange  would  be  open.  Amer¬ 
ican  stocks  were  bound  to  rise 
with  the  news.  Baruch  had  to 
be  in  New  York  and  on  the 
cables  by  day-break — to  order 
the  purchase  of  American 
stocks. 

That  late  on  Sunday  night 
no  trains  were  running  out  of 
New  Jersey.  Baruch  routed  out 
some  railroad  contacts,  hired 
a  locomotive,  and  started  out 
for  the  ferry  on  the  Jersey 
shore  of  the  Hudson.  At  2  in 
the  morning,  he  was  hurtling 
through  the  dark  on  his  first 
“special  train” — to  New  York. 
V/hen  he  got  to  his  office  in 
lower  Manhattan,  he  found  he’d 
forgotten  the  key. 

Fortunately,  the  transom  was 
open,  and  before  sunrise  he  was 
on  the  cables.  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing,  when  the  Exchange  in  New 
York  opened,  stocks  advanced 
all  along  the  line.  Not  only  did 
Baruch’s  London  purchases 
show  good  profit  immediately; 


his  brokerage  firm  scored  a  , 
clean  beat  on  the  other  New 
York  houses  to  achieve  the  * 
name  of  being  an  alert  firm 
that  knew  when  to  act. 

The  Precise  Word 

Flaubert  taught  Maupassant 
to  find  “the  precise  one  word," 
le  mot  juste.  That’s  wise  in 
writing,  and  in  Mr.  Baruch’s 
“Own  Story,”  it  paid  off  in  the 
almost  wordless,  statistical 
world  of  investment. 

When  he  was  39,  young 
Baruch,  Wall  Street  millionaire, 
was  selected  by  the  J.  P. 
Morgan  firm  “to  observe  the 
future  accurately”  and  suggest 
a  procedure  to  acquire  or  not 
to  acquire  an  extensive  sulfur 
dome  in  Texas.  Mr.  Facts  got 
his  facts  and  reported  he 
thought  the  whole  property 
outright,  including  royalties,  at 
$500,000  was  a  good  buy.  The 
mistake  he  made  was  one  of 
diction  in  talking  with  the 
elder  Mr.  Morgan. 

.Morgan  Didn’t  Gamble 

It  was  Baruch’s  chance  to 
become  associated  with  the  man 
he  still  regards  as  “the  greatest 
financial  genius  of  our  time." 
And  he  .said: 

‘  I  am  willing,  Mr.  Morgan, 
to  gamble  half  of  this  sum 
from  my  own  funds.” 

“Gamble”  was  a  poor  choice 
of  language.  Baruch  recalls,  a 
little  sadly  even  today,  that 
he  should  have  said  Invest. 

With  a  gesture  that  signified 
the  interview  was  over,  the 
venture  closed,  Mr.  Morgan 
replied : 

“I  never  gamble." 

Baruch  went  ahead  on  his 
own  and  made  millions  out  of 
the  deal.  More  important,  it 
spurred  a  vast  expansion  of 
U.S.  sulfur  production  when 
the  growth  of  American  in¬ 
dustry  was  increasing  the  need 
for  pure  sulfur,  and  American 
producers  could  free  themselves 
of  dependence  on  imports. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  this 
significant  as  well  as  fascinat¬ 
ing  book,  Mr.  Baruch  discusses 
“the  danger  of  a  World  War 
III” — his  proposals  for  averting 
it,  and  international  control  of 
atomic  energy. 

“If  I  had  one  wish  to  be 
granted  me,”  he  said  on  his 
87th  birthday,  “I  should  like 
to  see  a  start  made  toward 
permanent  peace  in  the  world. 
Agreements  between  nations 
will  not  guarantee  it.” 

And  Mr.  Baruch  declares  as 
he  works  at  87  on  the  second 
volume  of  his  memoirs: 

“The  past  is  only  of  value  as 
it  guides  us  tomorrow.” 
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More  Railroad  Progress  like  this 
depends  on  adequate  earnings 


Isn*t  this  common  sense  ? 

Improvements  such  as  the  electronic  freight  yard 
cost  a  lot  of  money— money  which  the  completely 
self-sustaining  railroads  must  supply  from  their 
earnings.  When  railroads  are  able  to  improve  their 
services,  we  all  benefit.  And  railroads  just  aren’t 
earning  enough  money  these  days  to  put  into  oper¬ 
ation  all  the  improvements  they  have  developed, 
as  fast  as  they  would  like. 

Railroads  could  make  enough  money  to  do  more 
of  these  things,  for  they  are  —  by  far  —  our  most 


efficient  system  of  mass  transportation.  But  their 
earning  power  is  hamstrung  by  outdated  govern- 
merft  policies  that  favor  competing  forms  of 
transportation. 

As  a  result,  the  railroads’  earnings  are  reduced 
—  and  the  nation  loses  some  of  the  benefits  of 
railroad  progress.  In  your  interest  —  in  the  interest 
of  every  American  family  —  railroads  should  be 
given  equal  opportunity  to  earn  an  adequate  re¬ 
turn  on  their  investment.  Isn't  this  common  sense? 


AMERICA  MOVES  AHEAD  WITH  THE  RAILROADS 

Association  of  American  Railroads,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Electronic  Yard:  where 


freight  trains  get  off  to  a  fast  start 


Movinjr  freight  cars  are  weighed,  routed. 


and  tlieir  sp<-ed  eontrollitl— electronically. 


Thus  trains  are  swiftly  assembled. 


Business  Editors  List 
PR  Likes  and  Dislikes 

By  Victor  J.  Danilov 

Director  of  Public  Information,  University  of  Colorado 


attention  to  practical  details,  complained  Hartley  of  the 
such  as  knowing:  a  newspaper’s  Atlanta  Journal. 
deadlines;  labeling  pictures;  Robert  Seltzer  of  the  Cleve- 
insisting  on  seeing  the  editor  land  Press,  however,  said  his 
when  mail  would  do  just  as  paper  tries  to  use  as  many  ap- 


well.” 

Big  Boss  Problem 
Public  relations  representa 


plicable  releases  “as  space  per¬ 
mits — and  space  is  a  problem." 
Many  of  the  editors  agreed 


One  of  the  most  frequent  tar¬ 
gets  of  publicity  missiles  is  the 
business-financial  editor  on  the 
metropolitan  daily. 

It  seemed  only  natural,  there¬ 
fore,  to  query  such  editors  to 
obtain  a  reading  on  recent  press 
relations  of  public  relations  rep¬ 
resentatives,  particularly  in  bus¬ 
iness  and  industry. 

A  questionnaire  seeking  to 
shed  some  light  on  the  subject 
went  out  to  50  of  the  nation’s 
top  business-financial  editors ;  23 
took  the  time  to  answer  it. 

A  Few  Surprises 

The  replies  were  a  mixture  of 
bouquets  and  brickbats,  but 
mostly  the  latter.  Some  of  the 
comments  had  a  familiar  ring, 
while  others  took  a  new  ap¬ 
proach.  There  also  were  a  few 
pleasant  surprises. 

In  general,  the  editors  seemed 
to  feel  there  is  a  place  for  pub¬ 
lic  relations  people  in  the  gath¬ 
ering  of  business  and  financial 
news  by  papers.  A  few  of  the 
answ'ers,  however,  indicated  the 
“place”  was  a  little  on  the  hot 
side. 

Most  of  the  editors  appeared 
to  agree  with  Fred  Hartley  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal,  who  said, 
“It  goes  without  saying  that  we 
couldn’t  do  without  them.” 

One  editor  (who  wished  to 
remain  anonymous)  bewailed 
that  he  had  to  depend  on  public 
relations  people  because  “I 
don’t  have  the  staff  to  do  the 
job  properly.” 

The  fact  that  an  editor  util¬ 
izes  PR  services  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  he  is  content 
with  the  job  being  done  for  him. 
This  again  was  demonstrated 


when  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  23  editors  participating 
in  the  poll  voiced  dissatisfaction 
with  the  service. 

In  rating  the  work  of  public 
relations  representatives,  5  edi¬ 
tors  graded  it  as  “poor,”  10 
“fair,”  6  “good,”  and  only  2 
“very  good”  or  “excellent.” 

Chief  Criticism 

One  of  the  chief  criticisms 
was  that  an  editor  cannot  al¬ 
ways  believe  what  he  reads  in  a 
release  or  is  told  by  a  PR  man. 

John  E.  Biyan  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  expressed  the 
sentiment  of  this  thinking  when 
he  commented,  “Public  rela¬ 
tions  people  have  too  many  axes 
to  grind  with  obviously  slanted 
copy.” 

Obstructionism  came  in  for 
attack  by  John  S.  Armstrong  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun: 

“I  dislike  the  practice  of  a 
few  in  obstructing  or  delaying 
news  by  blocking  direct  talks 
with  top  officials,  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  channeling  everything 
through  their  own  departments.” 

Ross  Fitzgerald  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner  assailed  PR  prac¬ 
titioners  who  “provide  advance 
facts  right  up  to  the  lick-dog, 
then  turn  evasive  and  cover  up 
when  the  story  break  is  about 
due.” 

He  also  had  a  few  choice 
words  for  those  who  “have 
something  good  brewing  and 
I  come  out  with  a  release  without 
warning,  often  considering  only 
•  the  deadlines  of  the  Wall  Street 
■  Journal,  New  York  Times,  and 
;  the  w'ire  seiwices.” 

William  Clark  of  the  Chicago 
[  Tribune  criticized  “the  lack  of 


tives  who  “have  been  taught  to  with  Andrews  of  the  Buffalo 
believe  that  the  big  boss’s  name  Courier-Express  who  pointed 
should  dominate  the  handout”  out,  “unless  something  local,  we 
were  rapped  by  J.  Willis  Baker  seldom  use,  except  short  items 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  Oklaho-  occasionally  as  filler  material.” 


man  and  Times. 


Greater  waste,”  according  to 


“You  have  to  wade  through  one  anonymous  editor,  “is  the 
three  or  four  sentences  to  find  out  of  town  junk  which  usually 
out  what  they’re  writing  about,”  no  local  application.” 

he  added.  “With  time  at  a  pre-  Armstrong  of  the  Baltimore 
mium,  it  would  be  better  to  explained  that  he  relies 

adopt  present-day  news  patterns  upon  the  wire  services  to  pro- 
— ‘punch  in  the  opening  line’.”  vide  him  with  coverage  on  any- 
Peter  C.  Andrews  of  the  Buf-  thing  other  than  local  news. 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE 

Au:.  - 


falo  Courier-Express  said  many 
of  the  difficulties  can  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  “non-newspapermen  in 
the  PR  field  who  generally  don’t 
know  the  first  thing  about  their 
job  in  relation  to  newspapers.” 


For  Background  Use 

A  number  of  editors  said  they 
liked  to  receive  all  releases— 
“even  though  w'e  don’t  use 
them”  —  for  background  infor- 


But  there  was  a  bright  side  . 

to  the  survey.  Most  of  the  edi-  Jhe  editors  were  divided  on 
tors  had  some  good  things  to  the  use  of  personal  visits,  phone 
say  about  public  relations  men  letters  and  telegrams  by 

and  women.  PR  representatives.  In  general, 

The  most  frequently  cited  at-  such  contacts 

tribute  was  their  cooperation  \ 


and  willingness  to  supply  infor¬ 
mation. 


necessary. 

“So  far  as  I  am  concerned,” 


S.  Oliver  Goodman  of  the  Edson  B.  Sniith  of  he 

Washington  Post  and  Times  fjoston  Herald  and  Traveler,  d 
Herald,  only  editor  to  rate  pub-  I  "ever  had  a  personal  visit 
lie  relations  assistance  as  “ex- 

cellent,”  praised  the  “willingness  Natives  it  would  be  all  right  with 
to  get  facts  and  figures  when  ...  - 


called  upon”  and  the  “knowledge 
of  how  to  assemble  facts  in 
readable  fashion.” 


Most  of  the  editors  felt  more 
kindly  toward  PR  people,  al¬ 
though  they  complained  of  “too 


W.  A.  Happ  of  the  St.  Louis  personal  visits  and  the 

Gfo6c-Z)cmocrat  said  he  liked  PR  ‘let’s  have  lunch  .some  day 

people,  in  general,  because  “they  ,  ... 

are  on  their  toes  and  operate  on  „  Fitzgerald  of  the  Nash  mile 
the  theory  that  if  we  can’t  use  f  b^omes  irn- 

their  copy  no  harm  is  done,  and  involve  just 

if  we  can  so  much  the  better  for  Jfostures  to  put  over  some  long- 
them  ”  winded  blurb  of  no  particular 

‘Make  Our  Job  Easier’  interest.”  „  .  .  * 

T:t  ,  ,  Personal  visits  are  all  right. 

Even  Bryan  of  the  Cleveland  ^  appointment  and  not  dur- 
Plain  Dealer  had  some  kind  hours,”  believes  Arm- 

words  for  PR  workers-“They  the  Baltimore  Sun. 


sometimes  make  our  job  easier,  ..Letters  and  telegrams  also  are 
by  alerting  us  to  news  and  by  helpful  in  many  instances.” 
giving  us  most  of  the  needed 

facts.”  Explains  His  Problems 

All  23  of  the  editors  replying  Andrews  of  the  Buffalo  Coiir- 
to  the  questionnaire  admitted  ier-Express  likes  to  take  advant- 
using  material  from  public  re-  age  of  visits  by  PR  personnel 
lations  offices.  The  replies  indi-  “to  explain  our  problems  in  re- 
cated,  however,  that  only  a  gard  to  deadlines,  etc.,  and  to 
small  fraction  of  the  news  re-  tell  exactly  what  we  want  in  the 
leases  make  their  way  into  way  of  material.” 
print.  When  asked  what  group  is 

The  business-financial  edi-  doing  the  best  job  of  serving 
tors  reported  they  received,  on  them,  the  business-financial  edi- 
an  average,  from  50  to  150  re-  tors  showed  wide  differences  of 
lea.ses  a  day,  and  u.sed  from  1  opinion,  thereby  indicating  that 
to  10  per  cent,  directly  or  no  single  business  or  industry 


indirectly. 

“We  always  have  the  feeling 


is  overshadowing  the  field. 
Utilities  and  banks,  however. 


of  being  swamped  by  the  mail,”  each  were  named  four  time's  by 
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the  editors.  Others  mentioned 
more  than  once  included  steel 
companies,  investment  houses, 
railroads,  and  air  lines. 

In  praising  the  utilities,  Clark 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  said, 
“Their  PR  men  are  best  in¬ 
formed  and  are  given  latitude 
by  their  managements.  Their 
news  judgment  is  good  and  they 
don’t  send  in  other  than  news¬ 
worthy  releases.” 

Seltzer  of  the  Cleveland  Press 
stated,  “Banks  generally  do  the 
best  job.  Perhaps  accuracy  is  so 
essential,  they  strive  harder.” 

Public  relations  agencies  and 
railroads  received  a  pat  on  the 
back  from  Happ  of  the  St,  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  w'ho  said,  “In 
most  instances,  the  best  cojiy 
comes  from  PR  firms,  except  in 
the  case  of  railroads.  The  latter 
do  a  swell  job,  and  go  out  of 
their  way  to  clarify  matters, 
answer  questions,  look  up  data, 
etc.” 

Save  the  Postage! 

The  questionnaire  invited  the 
editors  to  shoot  fi  om  the  shoul¬ 
der  with  words  of  advice  for  the 
PR  practitioner.  Some  of  the 
comments  follow: 

“If  you  have  a  story  to  tell, 
get  all  the  facts  and  don’t  worry 
about  the  writing — we’ll  rewrite 
any\vay.  If  you  don’t  have  a 
story,  keep  quiet  and  save  the 
postage:”  Thomas  M.  Clark,  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune. 

“If  handling  a  strike,  proxy 
fight,  or  some  other  controver¬ 
sial  issue,  do  your  best  to  have 
your  client  answer  all  the 
questions  he  can  honestly”  and 
“never  say  ‘we  buy  advertising 
in  your  paper’:”  Bryan,  Cle%Je- 
land  Plain  Dealer. 

“Never  leave  a  reporter  out 
on  a  limb  with  false  informa¬ 
tion — he  has  a  long  and  unfor¬ 
giving  memory  for  such  things. 
Your  first  story  wMll  be  your 
last:”  anonymous  editor. 

“Remember  that  we  go  to 
press  seven  days  a  week  and  we 
could  do  with  less  material  for 
Sunday  release:”  Hartley,  At- 
Inutn  Journal. 

“Keep  up  the  good  work  and 
don’t  feel  hurt  if  all  your  copy 
is  not  used:”  Happ,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

Ktlsel  Dealer  Seetioii 

The  Portsmotith  (Ohio)  Times 
of  Sept.  3  published  an  eight- 
page  tabloid  section  containing 
8,764  lines  of  advertising  an¬ 
nouncing  the  opening  of  Ports¬ 
mouth’s  Edsel  car  dealer.  An  ad¬ 
ditional  2,500  lines  were  carried 
in  the  regular  paper. 


Hearst’s  TV 
Operations 
Are  Growing 

With  the  acquisition  of  a  half 
inteiest  in  a  new  television  sta¬ 
tion  in  Pittsburgh  and  the 
opening  of  a  new  studio  for  its 
television  station  in  Milwaukee, 
the  Hearst  Corporation  is  in¬ 
creasing  its  TV  operations. 

Pittsburgh  is  getting  its  third 
commercial  TV  station  through 
a  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  grant  on  Channel  4,  Mc¬ 
Keesport,  Pa.,  to  Television 
City,  Inc.  The  grant  was  made 
following  a  merger  agreement 
between  Television  City  and 
Hearst  Corporation  (WCAE, 
Inc.)  to  own  the  Channel  4  fa¬ 
cility  jointly. 

The  merger  includes  a  pro¬ 
vision  to  pay  the  other  three 
applicants  $50,000  each  for  out- 
oTpocket  expenses  in  prosecut¬ 
ing  their  claims.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  merger.  Television 
City  will  double  its  capital 
stock  to  120,000  shares  of  com-  i 
mon  $10  par.  Hearst  will  sub¬ 
scribe  to  60,000  shares  at  par 
value  and  the  other  60,000 
shares  remain  wdth  Television 
City  principals,  Earl  F.  Reed, 
Irvin  D.  Wolf  Jr.  and  asso¬ 
ciates.  Each  group  will  lend 
Television  City  $400,000,  repay¬ 
able  in  10  years.  Each  group 
has  three  members  on  the  board 
of  directors.  ' 

New  Studio 

The  Hearst  Corporation  has 
announced  ])lans  for  a  formal 
opening  of  a  new  $1,250,000 
studio  for  its  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  station,  WISN,  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  at  7:30  p.m.  Sunday, 
Oct.  13. 

A  third  Hearst  television  in¬ 
terest  is  in  Baltimore,  where  the 
Hearst  Corporation  owns  the 
WBAL  radio  and  television 
station. 

Charles  B.  McCabe,  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror, 
is  chaii*man  of  the  Radio  and 
TV  Committee  of  the  Hearst 
Corporation  and  vicepresident 
and  executive  director  of  the 
Radio  &  Television  Division  of 
the  Hearst  Corporation.  He  was 
president  of  Hearst  Radio,  Inc., 
until  that  firm  was  merged  into 
the  Hearst  Corporation,  and  he 
has  been  in  charge  of  Hearst 
radio  interests  since  1940. 

Construction  in  Pittsburgh  of 
a  new  antenna  and  transmitter 
is  expected  to  be  completed 
soon.  Leonard  Kapner,  presi¬ 
dent  of  WCAE,  Inc.,  is  in 
charge  of  the  operation. 
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Separate  TV  Interviews 

Airport  Reporters 
Defend  a  Principle 


By  Thomas  Del  Vecchio 


Television  reporting  facilities 
at  the  new  arrivals  building  at 
New  York  International  Airport 
will  equal  if  not  exceed  space 
allotted  for  press  interviews. 
But  veteran  airport  reporters 
have  managed  to  uphold  the  tra¬ 
ditional  if  now-challenged  prin¬ 
ciple  that  press  interviews 
should  be  held  separately — and 
first. 

As  set  up  now,  VIPs  arriving 
from  abroad  will  be  led  from 
Customs  to  the  press  interview 
I’oom.  From  there  they  will  be 
escorted  to  an  adjourning  but 
larger  room  where  TV,  news¬ 
reels  and  press  photographers 
will  take  over.  This  order,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  changed  in  the 
cases  of  unusually  important 
arrivals  attracting  big  turnouts, 
or  when  a  VIP  indicates  he  will 
not  submit  to  a  formal  inter¬ 
view  but  will  only  read  a 
statement. 

Movable  Partition 

In  that  event,  a  movable  par¬ 
tition  separating  the  two  inter¬ 
view  rooms,  will  be  drawn  aside 
and  the  combined  space  thrown 
open  to  both  TV  and  press  re¬ 
porters.  The  arrangement,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  working  compromise 
between  the  demands  and  needs 
of  the  competing  media,  will  ob¬ 
viously  require  constant  vigi¬ 
lance  to  maintain.  Airport  re¬ 
porters  have  made  it  clear  they 
will  not  pennit  the  “press”  in¬ 
terview  to  degenerate  again  into 
a  reporting  of  TV  interviews, 
which  had  been  temporarily  the 
case  at  the  airport— a  circum¬ 
stance  forced  upon  reporters  be¬ 


cause  of  limited  space  in  the  old 
terminal  building. 

The  reporters  detected  one 
flaw  in  the  new  set-up.  Among 
the  new  features  is  a  VIP 
lounge  room,  where  officials  and 
others  may  meet  the  arrivals 
before  the  interviews.  There  is 
a  separate  entrance  to  this 
room,  which  in  turn  has  an  exit 
into  the  TV  room.  The  psycho¬ 
logical  importance  of  this  was 
not  wasted  upon  the  reporters, 
who  are  determined  in  all  cases 
possible  to  lead  the  VIPs  into 
the  press  interview  room  first. 
It  has  been  upon  just  such 
physical  angles  that  the  quiet 
but  serious  feud  between  the 
press  and  TV  interviewers  has 
hinged  over  the  past  months. 

Arrangements  Described 

The  arrangements  for  cover¬ 
ing  the  new  terminal  of  the 
“best  airport  in  the  world,”  were 
outlined  at  a  luncheon  and  in¬ 
spection  tour  by  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority  recently. 
Twenty  representatives  of  the 
press,  TV,  newsreels,  radio  and 
press  photographers  were  briefed 
by  John  P.  Veerling,  Assistant 
Chief  of  Aviation  Planning  for 
the  Port,  and  Lee  K.  Jaffe,  di¬ 
rector  of  Public  Relations.  The 
system  worked  out,  Mrs.  Jaffe 
said,  was  the  result  of  two  years 
of  planning  to  give  the  “world’s 
best  airport  the  best  TV  and 
press  arrangements  in  the 
world.” 

While  the  meeting  was  pri¬ 
marily  to  explain  the  photo¬ 
graphic,  TV  and  radio  aspects 
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of  coverage,  the  regularly-as-  face  interview  would  be  better 
signed  airport  reporters  were  than  what  they  could  hear  or 
invited  and  zealously  sought  to  jot  down  during  the  no-follow- 
correct  any  unintentional  wrong  through  questioning  inside, 
impressions  during  the  briefing.  The  quiet,  yet  determined 
affecting  their  own  facilities  and  fight  to  win  back  the  press  in¬ 
interview  priority.  terview  at  the  airport  came  to  a 

The  on-the-spot  veterans  had  head  when  the  Foreign  Minis- 
every  right  to  be  suspicious,  ters  and  delegates  to  the  United 
since  they  had  found  through  Nations  session  last  year 
experience  that  physical  ar-  streamed  into  the  airport  from 
rangements  for  interviews  could  abroad.  The  reporters,  routed 
become  the  determining  factor  out  of  beds  for  early  arrivals, 
in  their  access  to  VIPs  for  in-  barged  into  their  interviews  in¬ 
terviews.  side  or  outside  of  the  room,  ip- 

The  regularly-assigned  men  noring  cameras  and  mikes.  It 
remembered  that  the  press  in-  was  tough,  uncomfortable  going, 
terview  as  such  had  been  prac-  but  they  were  happy.  The  un- 
tically  lost  to  them  when  their  declared  war  reached  a  spon- 
former  ground-floor  interview  taneous  climax  with  the  arrival 
room  was  leased  to  an  expand-  of  Egyptian  Prime  Minister 
ing  airline,  forcing  them  into  a  Mahmoud  Fawzi  at  the  height 
compact,  airline  poster-decorated  of  the  Suez  Canal  crisis, 
room  among  the  TV  mikes,  cam-  •  •••  n,  j-  • 

eras,  lights  and  the  newsreels  Upholding  Tradition 

and  radio  paraphernalia.  The  Without  pre-arrangement,  the 
principle  of  the  press  interview  airport  and  specially-assigned 
remained,  but  it  was  almost  im-  reporters  balefully  eyed  the  con- 
possible  to  exercise.  When  the  gested,  pre-empted  “interview” 
VIP,  accompanied  by  his  retinue  room  and  decided  that,  big 
and  the  police  squeezed  into  the  though  the  story  was,  they 
airport  hotbox,  the  reporters  would  have  to  uphold  newspaper 
were  pushed,  shoved  and  lost  in  tradition  and  take  a  chance  on 
the  shuffle.  The  VIPs  were  an  improvised  interview  rather 
marched  right  up  to  the  micro-  than  on  one  moulded  along  TV 
phones  and  cameras  and  the  TV  lines. 

interrogators,  all  necessarily  in  jhe  Prime  Minister  came 
camera  range,  began  firing  their  hurrying  out  of  the  Customs 
questions.  Reporters  had  to  ask  room,  flanked  by  officials  and 
their  questions  from  the  side-  the  police.  He  wa's  taken  directly 
lines  whenever  they  could  inter-  to  the  crowded  airport  restaur- 
rupt  the  rapid-fire,  exclusive  ant,  where  top  UN  delegates 
questioning  and  the  wearying,  had  assembled  to  greet  him  be- 
sometimes  presumptuous  re-  fore  the  inteiwiew.  The  unin¬ 
takes.  vited  but  determined  reporters 

Usually  on  the  Run  pushed  their  way  through  the 

Almost  invariably,  and  espe- 

dally  in  the  case  of  top-ranking  0"!^  f  reporters 

Soviet  Union  officials,  the  on-  managed  to  get  by  the  interfer- 
mike  and  on-camera  interview  ®nce,  and  these  unceremonious  y 
was  it.  The  reporters  managed  politely  started  their  inter- 
to  get  in  a  question  or  two,  but  ^^w.  In  the  brief  time  that  the 
it  was  all  on  the  run  and  over  P"me  Minister  answered  ques- 
the  objection  of  intermediaries  tions,  all  the  salient  points  of 
insisting  that  the  “interview”  the  story  were  quickly  covered, 
was  closed  and  there  would  be  ^ 

no  further  comment.  Their  bit-  prepared  to  say  publicly, 
ter  complaints  were  hardly  as-  reporters  who  had  man- 

suaged  by  the  bland  assurance  aged  to  squ^ze  up  close  to  the 
that  the  arrangement  was  only  Prime  Minister  realized  tha 
^gjYiporsiry.  rnsny  of  their  confreves  could 

The  reporters  soon  realized  hear  all  the  questions  and 
that  on  big  stories  the  belittling  answers.  But  they  knew  this 
arrangement  was  becoming  a  could  be  remedied  later  and, 
new  standard  procedure,  and  while  officials  sought  to  termi- 
they  rebelled.  They  began  hold-  nate  the  interview,  they  switched 
ing  their  interviews  in  the  to  the  president  of  the  Canal 
crowded  yard  or  two  of  space  at  Company,  who  was  also  in  the 
the  entrance  to  the  cluttered  in-  group,  and  finished  up  with  an 
terview  room,  whose  giant  air-  interview  with  him.  The  repor- 
conditioner  had  been  abruptly  ters  then  left  the  restaurant, 
turned  off  for  the  benefit  of  the  held  a  brief  and  hectic  huddle 
soundtracks.  Where  possible,  during  which  the  non-hearers 
they  stopped  the  top-level  dip-  were  briefed.  Then  they  dashed 
lomats  and  officials  outside  the  for  the  phones,  happy  in  the 
“press”  room,  satisfied  that  thought  that  what  they  obtained 
whatever  they  got  directly  dur-  was  concrete  and  direct,  and 
ing  their  own  kind  of  face-to-  freed  of  the  onus  of  having  to 
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play  second  fiddle  to  a  newer  another.  They  are  perfectly  clearing  health,  immigrations  §tory  Contest 
medium.  happy  when  these  are  held  sep-  and  customs  formalities.  ^ 

Front  Page  Stuff  arately,  with  the  press  getting  Instead,  they  will  have  a  glass  For  Teen-Agers 

the  first  crack  inasmuch  as  they  partition  through  which  the  re-  t.  »» 

It  is  a  si^ificant  fact  that  no  jjave  to  write  or  dictate  porters  will  keep  an  eye  on  their  Portland,  Me. 

reporter  tried  to  squ^ze  into  stories  over  the  telephone  VIPs,  meeting  them  the  moment  The  Portland  Evening  Ex- 

the  TV  interview  later.  And  — which  takes  time.  they  step  out  of  Customs  and  announced  a  teen-age  “I 

what  the  reporters  had  garnered  difference  in  interview  before  the  eager  TV  contact  Want  To  Be  A  Reporter”  con- 


was  expert  and  complete  enough  techniques  had  been  highlighted  men  get  to  them.  test  Sept.  3.  Every  teen-ager 

for  the  front  pages.  the  day  before  the  briefing  dur-  ,  Express  reader  was  eligible  to 

This,  airport  reporters  feel,  interview  with  Dr.  Peter  enter,  writing  a  news  story  cov- 

marked  the  turning  point  in  the  Lindstrom,  fonner  husband  of  T 

“battle  for  the  interview.  ingrid  Bergman,  and  their  ‘^CFippS  Ij0clgll0  at  school.  /Top  three  in  the  con- 

Thereafter,  in  the  majority  of  slaughter  Jenny  Ann,  18  The  invited  to  the  Ex¬ 
cases,  the  press  interview  came  Lindstroms  had  no  sooner  set-  BuVS  Ariz.  Dailv  ^ 

first,  except  in  instances  where  .1  j  thpm<5plve<?  before  the  rtiike<?  •'  •'  given  the  .same  assignment  by 

time  was  limited  and  where  ^„d  cameras,  when  a  TV  man.  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  f  ^  ‘editor.  The  winner  of 

VIPs  had  made  it  clear  they  .vithout  preliminary,  popped  the  Purchase  of  the  Ari~ona  Daily  aw  arded  an  all- 

would  not  be  interviewed  and  ^estion  on  Peggy  Ann’s  re-  Sim  here  was  annoul^^ed  by  P^'^  trip  to  attend  the 

would  only  read  a  statement.  romance  with  a  nephew  bu^I  C  Hagadone  president  of  National  Teen-Age  Press  Con- 

.\nd  the  airport  men  have  been  Roberto  Rossellini,  present  the  Sun  Publishing  Co  which  Oct.  Id  and  16  sponsored 

zealously  guarding  that  prac-  husband  of  Miss  Bergman.  The  lough^the  newspaper  and  ^  by  Ford  Motor  Co  at  Dearborn, 
tice,  ably  abetted  by  the  assign-  question  had  no  sooner  been  Coconino  Sun  a^M^ekly  news-  11  compete  for  a 

ment  men  who  come  out  for  formed  than  Dr.  Lindstrom  had  paper  from  the  Mccfffin  Newl  scholarship  there. 

special  interviews.  started  backing  away.  EaSer  PubTishing  Co  lonSe  ! 

There  IS  no  personal  antago-  -oh,  oh,”  he  complained.  “No  Lners  ^  longtime  5400  scholarship,  payable  at 

nism  between  the  newspaper  re-  ..omment.  Thank  you  very  much.  ^  winner. 

XTw  "rS*,"?  rn'd''s.rl'’wer..?„T.  Mon-  Sn.ilh  Made  Manager 

JnaLT,  Ind'a't't-  ;:r,EeT, Ti"  S:  P-Ml^r  for“ .dvertS 

ing  when  they  meet,  sleepy-  will  remain  in  that  capacity  and  (Va.)  Independent,  this  week 

eyed  and  groggy,  for  the  early-  '  ‘  i  *  owners.  became  manager  of  Western 

morning  assignments.  But  the  Stop  an  Interview  -phe  deal  was  handled  by  W.  Dailies’  San  Francisco  office 

reporters  have  made  it  clear  The  reporters  had  another  ex-  R.  Twining  of  the  San  Fran-  succeeding  Myron  A.  Elges  who 


special  interviews. 

There  is  no  personal  antago¬ 
nism  betw'een  the  newspaper  re- 


$400  scholarship,  payable  at 
$100  a  year,  to  the  local  winner. 


i.^iine,  puDiisner  lor  many  years,  advertising  manager,  Richmond 
will  remain  in  that  capacity  and  (Va.)  Independent,  this  week 
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eyed  and  groggy,  for  the  early-  '  ‘  i  *  .•  owners.  became  manager  of  Western 

morning  assignments.  But  the  Stop  an  Interview  -pbe  deal  was  handled  by  W.  Dailies’  San  Francisco  office 

reporters  have  made  it  clear  The  reporters  had  another  ex-  R.  Twining  of  the  San  Fran-  succeeding  Myron  A.  Elges  who 

they  can’t  do  much  with  the  ^nip'®  August  30th  after  cisco  office  of  Hamilton,  Stub-  has  joined  Television  Program 

uiike-interviews  and  want  their  fl^®y  had  completed  an  inteiview  blefield  &  Twining.  of  America,  Inc. 

own  kind,  with  the  face-to-face,  "’'th  returning  Francis  Cardinal - - — - - 

non-mechanical  intimacy  and  in-  Spellman  and  stood  by  while  the 

formal  give-and  take  which  has  big-diction  boys  took  over.  ^  K  V  /  ^ 

proved  so  traditionally  sue-  “Will  you  comment  on  reports  ^  ^ 

cessful.  yo“  ^111  replace  Pope  Pius  ~ 

Cooperative  Aflfairs  Cardinal  Spellman  raised  an  ^ 

The  reportei'S,  on  the  other  admonishing  hand.  ..  ^ 

hand,  do  not  try  to  monopolize  “Goodbye,”  he  said  with  a  ^  7 

the  interview'ee.  In  some  cases,  smile.  “And  ‘goodbye’  is  final 

when  they  stai’t  an  interview  enough.”  vv  |  ! 

and  realize  it  will  really  be  One  of  the  innovations  in  air-  f  ^  ^  V  I  1  ■  1 

nothing  more  than  a  statement  port  coverage  are  three  dark-  1  i  /  \\  \  j  -  fa 

reading,  they  co-operate  in  mak-  rooms  where  the  wire  services  \  \  ^\\W  *  "  ' 

ing  the  session  general  so  that  may  develop  their  photographs  A  ^ 

each  medium  will  have  an  equal  and  even  transmit  photographs  ^  V,  i 

chance  with  the  hurrying  VIP.  directly,  with  a  tremendous  gain  1  ' 

Nor  are  the  news  reporters  in  time.  ^  \\^' 

scornful  of  the  TV  interview-  In  terms  of  actual  space,  the  1  If 

ers.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  combined  TV-newsreel  room  is  |  "^1  U 

learned  that  these  come  well-  29  feet  by  24  feet,  compared 
prepared  with  background  and  with  the  press  interview  room 

certainly  have  the  more  bell-like  of  16  feet  by  18  feet.  However,  „  .  ,.  x-  ■  1  c  •  o  x 

tones.  the  reporters  will  have  desks  Challenging  reading,  magnetic  s^le-E  &  P  meets 

However,  the  reporters  know  and  typewriters  in  a  second  'he  needs  ot  everyone.  &et  a  nrrner  hold  on  the 

that  if  a  Prime  Minister  says  he  press  room  on  the  first  floor,  ladder  of  success  with  a  subscription  to  Editor  & 

is  going  to  see  President  Eisen-  which  is  19  feet  by  24.  Publisher, 

hower  during  his  visit,  they  will  The  second  room  will  have  a 

have  to  learn  what  plane  he  is  private  washroom  and  shower.  Name  . 

taking  and  when  the  meeting  The  darkrooms  are  directly  be-  Address 

will  take  place.  They  will  have  hind  the  press  room,  but  they  7  ci,  x 

to  know  what  hotel  he  will  stay  have  a  separate  entrance  and  t^ity  .  Z.one .  o  a  e . 

at  in  New  York.  They  will  have  are  a  distinct  unit.  Company  . 

to  follow  through  on  news  The  pad-and-pencil  men  have  -i  h 

breaks  in  the  interests  of  com-  apparently  lost  their  bid  for  a  Mail  cheek  to 

plete  and  fully-developed  ac-  door  leading  directly  from  the  J7 rtifrkW"  Pi  I  1  Qll£>r 

counts.  The  reporters  have  streamlined,  conveyor-belt  Cus-  Cv  A 

merely  learned  that  they  want  toms  area.  They  had  hoped  that  j475  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 

one  kind  of  interview  and  that  VIPs  could  be  brought  dire/*tly  ^  ^  g  Canada— all  other  countries,  $10.00 

the  mike-and-cameramen  want  into  their  interview  room  after  _ _ ■ 
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Challenging  reading,  magnetic  style — E  &  P  meets 
the  needs  of  everyone.  Get  a  firmer  hold  on  the 
ladder  of  success  with  a  subscription  to  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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Content  of  Major 
Sunday  Newspapers 

By  Sexson  E.  Humphreys 
Ohio  University  School  of  Journalism 


On  a  winter  Sunday  in  1956, 
a  typical  United  States  Sunday 
newspaper  of  more  than  400,000 
circulation  had  about  80  col¬ 
umns  of  general  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising — 10  full  pages. 

This  is  a  finding  of  a  study 
made  of  the  26  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  in  that  circulation 
bracket.  Issues  of  Jan.  22,  1956, 
were  used  —  the  same  papers 
which  were  used  in  the  study 
of  the  “Particular  Pattern  of 
Our  Sunday  Papers,”  (E&P, 
Sept.  8,  1956,  page  58).  The 
present  study  differed  from  the 
first  in  that  it  was  a  study  of 
the  content  of  the  papers,  not 
merely  the  pattern. 

Investigation  showed  no  pre¬ 
vious  study  of  the  content  of 
the  United  States  Sunday  news¬ 
paper. 

This  researcher  was  using  20 
Sunday  newspapers  as  the 
“textbooks”  in  a  contemporary 
affairs  course.  The  librai-y  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  School 
of  Journalism  and  Communica¬ 
tions  made  available  all  26  of 
the  over-400,000  papers  for  the 
month  of  January,  1956.  News¬ 
papers  to  be  used  in  the  study 
were  determined  by  the  use  of 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  Inter¬ 
national  Yearbook  Number  for 
1956.  The  Ohio  University 
Fund,  Inc.,  assisted  financially 
with  the  completion  of  the 
study. 

A  half-dozen  other  major 
Sunday  papers  for  the  same 
date  but  with  somewhat  lesser 
circulation  were  observed  as  a 
control.  No  difference  in  pattern 
between  those  over  400,000  and 
those  somewhat  under  that  cir¬ 
culation  was  noted.  Individual 
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umns,  measured  to  the  nearest 
1/lOth  of  a  column. 

The  total  unpaid  columns  in 
the  individual  papers  ranged 
from  163.4  to  556.1,  with  a 
mean  of  410.3.  (The  median 
was  403.5  and  the  mode  was 
in  the  375-399-column  group¬ 
ing.)  There  were  10,667.7  col¬ 
umns  of  unpaid  matter  in  the 
26  papers. 

4  Major  Categories 
This  total  was  broken  down 
into  four  major  categories — 
general  news,  departments, 
comics  and  magazine. 

Comics  accounted  for  17.84 
per  cent  of  the  total — or  an 
average  of  73.1  columns  per  pa¬ 
per. 

Magazines  —  including  both 
syndicated  magazines  and  local¬ 
ly-produced  gravure  sections, 
but  not  including  television 
magazines — got  22.84%  of  the 
unpaid  space.  That  was,  on  the 
average,  93.6  columns  per  pa¬ 
per. 

Largest  block  of  space  went 
to  departments,  which  got 
17.64%  of  the  total,  or  173.4 
columns. 

This  left  17.27%  of  the  total 
— 70.9  columns,  on  the  average 
— for  general  news. 

Of  general  news,  there  was 
an  average  of  11.7  columns  of 
photos.  That  is  2.85%  of  the 
total  unpaid  space.  Photos  were 
measured  separately  only  in  the 
general  news  classifications.  In 
the  departments  and  magazines, 
photos  were  included  in  a  lump 
figure  for  the  entire  classifica¬ 
tion. 

Domestic  news  got  20.2  col¬ 
umns  on  the  ave;  age  (4.95%) 
and  foreign  news  8.6  columns 
(2.10%). 

Local  News  Space 
Average  space  for  local  news 
was  24.2  columns  (5.89%),  with 
the  smallest  portion  of  general 
news  space  going  to  state  or 
regional  news,  which  got  0.1 
columns  (1.48%).  Orders  for 
the  papers  specified  that  the 
edition  should  be  the  one  home- 
dePvered  in  the  metropolitan 
you  havo  Inlornallonat  buiinau  community.  This  was,  hence,  the 
Infarath  atioclatad  with  publiiking,  edition  in  which  local  news  was 


papers  varied  from  the  average, 
of  course,  but  there  was  no 
more  difference  between  the 
largest-circulation  group  and 
the  next  largest  than  between 
papers  within  the  two  groups. 

Likewise  there  was  no  ob¬ 
servable  difference  in  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  one  particular  Sunday 
and  other  Sundays  of  the  month 
although  there  were  some  pe¬ 
culiarities  each  week.  On  Janu¬ 
ary  22,  there  were  four  special 
sections  of  auto  news,  but  there 
were  special  sections  of  one  kind 
or  other  in  several  papers  of 
each  other  date  in  the  month. 

Content  was  measured  in  clas¬ 
sifications  customarily  used  by 
the  papers  themselves  in  their 
space  allotments.  Managing  edi¬ 
tors  or  other  officials  of  19  of 
the  26  papers  furnished  copies 
of  their  space  allotments  for 
that  Sunday.  In  measuring  the 
newspapers,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  some  adjustments  in  the 
allotments  because  not  all  pa¬ 
pers  use  the  same  names  for 
their  sections  and  departments. 
But  there  was  enough  similari¬ 
ty  that  a  reasonably  accurate 
division  of  the  contents  could  be 
made.  The  measurements  were 
checked  agamst  the  space  allot¬ 
ments  and  also  against  measure¬ 
ments  made  by  senior  journal¬ 
ism  students  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  but  the  author  is 
responsible  for  the  measure¬ 
ments. 

Three  of  the  newspapers  are 
tabloid,  the  other  23  standard¬ 
sized.  The  standard-size  papers 
had  tabloid  sections.  All  meas¬ 
urements  were  converted  to  the 
equivalent  in  standard-sized  col- 
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likely  to  be  the  most  and 
gional  news  the  least.  Measure¬ 
ment  of  a  state  edition  would 
doubtless  have  yielded  different 
statistics. 

The  editorial  page  or  pages 
was  considered  a  department, 
since  each  of  the  allocations  of 
space  furnished  gave  it  a  sep¬ 
arate  allotment.  There  was  an 
average  of  9.8  columns  of  edi¬ 
torial  page  matter.  This  was 
2.39%  of  the  typical  paper’s 
total  content. 

Thus  the  total  “hard  news” 
in  the  paper — if  one  may  so 


combine  the  general  news  and 
editorials — is  81.6  columns,  ap¬ 
proximately  one-fifth  of  the 
total  unpaid  content. 

There  is  no  study  available 
to  show  whether  this  is  more  or 
less  than  the  amount  of  space 
given  to  the  same  categories 
of  news  on  weekdays.  Some¬ 
thing  of  a  parallel  is  found  in 
a  1953  study  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Institute,  which 
found  that  a  sample  of  105  U.S. 
daily  papers  (not  confined  to 
the  largest  ones,  as  was  this 
Sunday  paper  study)  gave  an 
average  of  about  four  columns 
daily  to  foreign  news.  In  that 
study,  a  weekday  issue  of  the 
Neiv  York  Daily  News  carried 
4.5  columns  of  foreign  news; 
the  Sunday  issue  in  this  study 
had  4.6.  "This  may  imply  that 
the  general  news  in  a  Sunday 
newspaper  does  not  differ  great¬ 
ly  in  amount  from  the  general 
news  in  a  daily  paper.  The  in¬ 
creased  size  of  a  Sunday  paper 
is  largely  in  the  departments 
— which  are  more  numerous 
than  on  weekdays — and  in  the 
comics  and  magazines. 

Heavy  on  Entertainment 

The  investigator’s  figures 
showed  that  the  typical  major 
U.S.  Sunday  newspaper  has  the 
equivalent  of  about  10  full 
pages  of  news  and  editorials 
and  gives  the  rest  of  its  un¬ 
paid  space  (equivalent  to  more 
than  40  full  pages)  to  various 
entertainment  features. 

The  department  which  got 
the  largest  amount  of  space  was 
sports,  with  an  average  of  33.2 
columns  (8.10%).  The  women’s 
department  was  close  behind 
with  31.9  columns  (7.78%). 
Culture — art,  books,  music,  re¬ 
cords,  stage  and  movies — aver¬ 
aged  23.6%  (5.75%).  Television 
and  radio  have  been  getting  in¬ 
creased  space  in  Sunday  pa¬ 
pers,  subjective  observation 
shows.  On  the  day  chosen  for 
the  study,  the  average  space 
for  radio  and  TV  was  22.6 
columns  (5.25%).  During  the 
later  months  of  1956,  some 
further  newspapers  in  the  sam¬ 
ple  added  television  magazines 
to  their  Sunday  papers. 

Financial  news  got  an  aver¬ 
age  of  14.4  columns,  amounting 
to  3.52*^  r  of  the  total  space. 
Real  estate  had  10.4  columns  or 
2.53%.  Auto  news  average  8.8 
columns  or  2.12%,  but  as  noted 
previously  there  were  special 
sections  that  made  this  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  week  chosen  seem 
out  of  the  oi'dinary  pattern; 
one  of  the  sections  was  as  large 
as  52.6  columns.  Travel  and  re¬ 
sorts  accounted  for  7.1  columns 
(1.71%). 
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NUCLEAR  NEWS  FROM  ATOMICS  INTERNATIONAL 


Continuing  Progress  at  Al 
Advances  Nuclear  Technology 
For  Many  Tasks,  in  Many  Lands 

Highlighting  progress  in  the  many  and 
diversified  reactor  programs  at  Atomics 
International  are  significant  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  two  major  power  reactor 
approaches  underway  by  AI  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  —  the  So¬ 
dium  Reactor  Experiment  and  the  Or¬ 
ganic  Moderated  Reactor  Experiment. 
Forecasts  Confirmed.  On  April  25 
the  33rd  fuel  element  was  introduced 
into  the  SRE,  and  sustained  nuclear 
fission  was  achieved.  The  critical  load¬ 
ing  confirmed  earlier  calculations.  On 
July  12  heat  from  the  SRE  reactor  was 
used  by  the  Southern  California  Edison 
Company  to  generate  electricity.  This 
power  was  fed  over  utility  lines  to 
Edison  consumers.  Data  obtained  from 
the  SRE  will  be  used  in  the  design  of  a 
75,000  kw  Sodium  Reactor  power 
plant  proposed  for  the  Consumers 
Public  Power  District  of  Nebraska. 
Povrer  Ashore,  Propulsion  Afloat. 
Similar  studies  are  starting  on  the 
OMRE,  recently  constructed  at  the 
AEC’s  National  Reactor  Testing  Sta¬ 
tion  in  Idaho  Falls.  This  program  will 
assist  in  the  design  of  two  12,500  kw 
power  stations,  one  in  Piqua,  Ohio,  and 
another  in  a  Latin  American  country. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Organic  Moder¬ 
ated  Reactor  is  under  study  as  a  most 
promising  nuclear  propulsion  system 
for  the  special  needs  of  supertankers. 
Reactors  for  the  World.  The  Armour 
Research  Reactor,  first  private  indus¬ 
trial  nuclear  facility,  is  now  being  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  stream  of  similar  research 
reactors— for  Japan,  Denmark,  West 
Germany,  West  Berlin  and  Italy— con¬ 
structed,  shipped,  and  installed  by 
Atomics  International.  Al’s  latest  de¬ 
velopment  is  the  compact  Laboratory 
Reactor,  available  on  a  short  delivery 
schedule  at  very  low  cost  to  meet  the 
need  for  nuclear  training  and  research 
in  universities  and  industrial  labora¬ 
tories. 

Atomics  International  is  a  leading 
designer  and  builder  of  reactors  for 
America  and  for  the  world.  For  help 
on  your  reactor  plans,  write:  Director 
of  Technical  Sales,  Department  M-74, 
Atomics  International,  P,  O.  Box 
309,  Canoga  Park,  California.  Cable 
Address:  Atomics. 


Critical  Moment:  On  April  25,  the  Destination  —  Denmark  :  Nuclear 
SRE  achieved  sustained  nuclear  fission.  reactor  components  from  A I  are  hoist- 
Electricity  was  generated  on  July  12.  ed  aboard  a  freighter  for  Copenhagen. 


For  Land  and  Sea:  A  versatile  nuclear  reactor  concept— the  OMRE. 


Nuclear  Research  in  Japan:  Home 
of  Far  East’s  first  reactor  will  be  Japan’s 
Atomic  Energy  Research  Institute. 


New  Laboratory  Reactor:  Eight-foot- 
high  tank  contains  fully  functional 
core,  coolant  and  moderator. 


Reactor  Hardware  for  Germany:  Components  for  two  German  reactors  in  work 
at  Atomics  International. 


ATOMICS  INTERNATIONAL 


A  DIVISION  OF  NORTH  AMERICAN  AVIATION,  INC 

PIONEERS  IN  THE  CREATIVE  USE  OF  THE  ATOM 
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SALES  DPBLllHIEUT  UNTT 


The  euslomer  is  always  right  — and  frecjnentlv  pampered 


u  RivK  INTO  ANY  Union  Oil  station  in 
the  West  and  you'll  get  a  sample  of 
what  we  call  Minute  Man  Service. 

“In  4*2  minutes  your  oil.  water,  bat¬ 
ters-  and  tires  are  checked,  your  wind¬ 
shield  and  rear  window  cleaned,  your 
gasoline  tank  tilled,  and  your  receipt 
handed  vou. 
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“But  that's  routine.  It's  the  Minute 
Man's  service  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
that  we  keep  getting  fan  mail  about. 

“For  instance,  the  dealer  in  the  small 
town  who  located  a  tenant  for  his  cus¬ 
tomer's  vacant  house. 

“Or  the  dealer  in  the  suburb  who  baby¬ 
sat  so  his  customer  could  go  to  an 
important  dinner  meeting. 

“Or  the  dealer  who  fixed  his  customer's 
washing  machine  when  she  couldn't  get 
help  on  a  Sunday. 

“Or  the  dealer  who  shopped  for  his 
customer's  groceries  and  delivered  them 
to  her  house. 


YOl  'RE  I\  BI  SINE.'SS  NOT  FOR  YOl  RSELF.  Rl  T  FOR  YOI  R  CI  STOMER.'S.” 


“F.xceptions  to  the  rule?  Not  at  all. 
Our  files  are  full  of  letters  recounting 
incidents  like  these. 

“I  take  special  pride  in  them  because 
I'm  one  of  the  men  at  Union  Oil  whose 


job  it  is  to  train  these  dealers.  We  help 
them  in  every  way  we  can  to  get  the 
Union  Oil  idea:  Fhe  only  way  to  stay  in 
business  for  yourself  is  to  be  in  business 
for  your  customers.'’ 


THIS  CLA.SSROOM  ON  WHEELS  KEEPS  MINUTE  MEN  I  P  TO  THE  MINUTE 


.No  small  part  ol  our  reputation  for 
having  .Xmeriia's  linest  service  station 
system  is  the  tpiality  of  the  men  who 
opi'rate  them. 

They  are  all  individual  business  men. 
Like  us.  they  comiH'te  for  a  living.  I'hat’s 
why  it's  very  likely  that  their  s«-rvicc 
will  continue  to  lx-  as  goixl  as  their 
gasoline. 


YOfK  CtlMMKN'IS  ARK  INVITKO.  M  ri//’: 
/he  Chairman  of  the  Board,  I  nion  Oil  Co., 
Union  Oil  Bldg.,  Lais  .Angeles  17,  CaliJ. 


Union  Oil  Company 


OF  CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ROYAL  TRITON,  THE  AMAZING  PURPLE  MOTOR  OIL 
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Reporter  Test 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

rackets  committee  passed  over 
many  desks  because  newspaper¬ 
men  read  too  little.  I  am  not 
chastising  the  original  reporter 
but  somewhere  along  the  vari¬ 
ous  desks,  Beck’s  marital  status 
should  have  been  spotted 
promptly  and  the  story  ques¬ 
tioned. 

Poor  writing  is  blamed  on 
the  same  bugaboo  as  poor  re¬ 
porting — lack  of  time.  I  have 
never  paid  off  on  my  standing 
wager  to  buy  a  dinner  for  any 
one  who  shows  me  it  takes 
longer  to  write  a  correct  and 
clear  sentence  than  an  incor¬ 
rect  or  faulty  one. 

Basic  Faults 

Over  the  years,  I  have  re¬ 
duced  bad  writing  to  12  basic 
faults.  Only  a  few  need  be 
mentioned  here. 

The  reader  is  annoyed,  con¬ 
fused  or  resentful  by  diffused 
background  material  scattered 
throughout  a  story,  comaitis, 
synonymnitis,  whoitis  (and 
whichitis)  inversionitis  and  ad- 
jectivitis. 

It  has  taken  newspapers 
years  to  recognize  that  all  the 
five  W’s  and  the  H  are  not 
of  equal  importance  and  some 
can  be  subordinated.  This 
recognition  has  shortened  leads 
and  has  added  sparkle.  But  it 
has  not  eradicated  the  basic 
faults. 

Another  basic  fallacy  pro¬ 
duced  by  readability  fonnulas 
is  the  assumption  that  the 
reader  is  lost  unless  sentences 
are  short.  A  grade  school  pupil 
can  follow  a  sentence  clearly 
if  it  adheres  to  the  basic  princi¬ 
ple  that  a  sentence  should  ex¬ 
press  one  complete  throught.  A 
variety  in  sentence  length  must 
be  used  to  prevent  a  story  from 
becoming  “choppy,”  and  un¬ 
pleasant. 

A  sentence  containing  a  com¬ 
plex  clause  can  be  readily 
grasped  also  by  the  average 
reader  provided  the  clause  is 
relevant  to  the  main  thought. 
He  becomes  confused  only  when 
the  clause  goes  off  on  tangent 
and,  in  the  language  of  the 
courts,  introduces  extraneous 
information. 

Fallacy  of  ‘Readability’ 

The  fallacy  that  only  short 
sentences  are  “readable”  is 
illustrated  by  the  story  of  the 
captain  who  frequently  logged 
his  first  mate  for  being  drunk. 
The  mate  got  revenge  in  only 
one  notation:  “The  captain  was 
sober  today.”  The  sentence  is 


GOLD  TYPEWRITERS  are  presented  to  three  veteran  automobile 
writers  in  a  surprise  ceremony  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Edsel  car  in 
Detroit:  Left  to  right — Leon  P.  Pinkson,  auto  editor,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle;  Henry  Ford  II,  president  of  Ford  Motor  Company;  Bert 
Pierce,  retired  auto  editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  now  with  New  York 
Motorist;  and  David  J.  Wilkie,  auto  editor.  Associated  Press. 

“readable”  to  grade  school  istrator’s  report  were  filed  to- 
children,  but  they  cannot  grasp  day  in  the  estate  of  Contractor 
its  true  meaning.  Disraeli,  John  Turnbull,  who  died  six 
when  he  became  Prime  Minister,  months  ago,  with  permission  of 
was  deluged  with  manuscripts  Judge  Dean  Parham.” 
from  hopeful  authors.  To  each  ^omma  “inversion”  is  just  as 
he  wrote  a  note  of  thanks  ancT  ^ad.  The  story  of  a  television 
added:  I  shall  waste  no  time  found  in  a  country  road 


in  reading  it.” 

One  basic  fault  which  con- 


brought  this  gem: 
“A  student  at 


Wartburg 


fuses  and  irritates  the  reader  is  theological  seminary.  Smith 
the  custom  of  sprinkling  back-  believes  the  set  fell  from  a 
ground  through  the  story.  In  delivery  truck.” 
a  story  of  a  murder,  the  reader  ^he  reader  might  inquire 
picks  up  ^  f^ct  heie  about  t  e  ^vhether  such  a  “revelation” 
slayers  childhood,  a  fact  there  ^ 

a^ut  his  schooling,  his  marital*  studying  for  the  minis- 

diificulties,  his  previous  offenses 
and  other  information.  Only  a 
patient  reader  would  retrace  his 
steps  and  assemble  the  “vege- 
table  soup”  menu  into  a  back- 
back- 

ground  material,  grouped  into 
one  brief  paragraph  after  the 
lead,  told  the  pertinent  facts, 

the  reader  would  obtain  the  The  PRIMARY  advert 

whole  picture  and  be  able  to 

devote  himself  to  the  develop-  •  NEWSPAPERS 

ment  of  the  story.  a  nen  r^i 


“The  father  of  three  children, 
he  served  with  American  troops 
in  the  War  in  Haiti.” 

By  the  time  the  reader  plows 
through  many  similar  sentences 
he  probably  says: 

“A  reader  of  newspapers  for 
30  years,  I  now  will  get  my 
news  from  television.” 

Need  for  Pronouns 

“Synonymnitis”  is  an  afflic¬ 
tion  growing  out  of  the  reluc¬ 
tance  of  a/  I’eporter  to  repeat 
a  name.  And  it  also  is  caused 
by  the  attempt  to  diffuse  back¬ 
ground  material. 

Constant  repetition  of  a  name 
can  be  monotonous.  In  many 
sentences,  a  pronoun  can  be 
substituted  provided  the  antec¬ 
edent  is  clear. 

Readers  must  have  thought  a 
local  bank  was  being  looted  by 
every  employe  in  this  story  of 
a  teller  who  took  $55,000.  In 
successive  paragraphs,  synon- 
ymn  phrases  were  used  as  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  the  teller’s  name. 

A  bank  examiner  said  he 
had  obtained  a  confession 
from  the  one-time  All-State 
football  star. 

Bank  officials  said  they 
found  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  serious-minded  Sun¬ 
day  school  teacher  had  taken 
the  money. 

The  GI  trainee  told  investi¬ 
gators  he  took  the  job  to 
earn  money  to  go  into  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself.  (Not  the 
banking  business,  it  is  to  be 
hoped). 

The  former  YMCA  boys’ 
counselor  admitted  he  had 
lost  in  stock  speculation. 

(Continued  on  page  70) 


What  a  Comma  Can  Do 

Commas  bring  trouble  be¬ 
cause  the  reader  sees  them  but 
does  not  read  them.  Often  thejr^ 
produce  ludicrous  results  as  in 
these  examples: 

“The  sheriff  said  he  received 
this  information,  along  with  a 
photograph  of  the  dead  woman, 
by  mail  from  her  brother  who 
lives  in  Denver,  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing.” 

The  reader  might  well  won¬ 
der  why  the  brother  lives  in 
Denver  on  Tuesday  mornings 
only. 

Ten  exceptions  to  the  admin- 
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date  store”  as  if  it  would  build 
a  cracker-barrel  grocery  in  | 
1957. 

One  tenet  of  the  cult  is  that 
all  girls  who  appear  in  the 
news  must  be  classified  as 
either  “pretty”  or  “attractive." 
How  the  writers  separate  them 
is  a  mystery  even  to  them. 

This  zany  cult  reached  new 
heights  while  speculating  over 
the  marital  status  of  Ezzard 
Charles  when  he  became  heavy¬ 
weight  boxing  champion.  Sports 
writers  gleefully  contradicted 
each  other  but  one  reporter 
wrote  that  Charles  was  married 
and  had  two  children  but  that 
his  “attractive”  wife  was  re¬ 
ported  to  be  in  seclusion  at  the 
home  of  relatives  in  West 
Virginia.  The  reporter,  too,  was 
not  certain  whether  the  cham¬ 
pion  was  married,  but  he  knew 
if  the  boxer  had  a  wife  she 
was  “attractive.” 

While  Bill  Veeck  was  riding 
high  as  general  manager  of 
the  St.  Louis  Cardinals,  one 
writer  described  him  as  “hat¬ 
less  Bill  Veeck.”  The  reader 
might  easily  have  mistaken 
20,000,000  other  American  men 
for  Veeck. 

Newspapermen  who  believe 
sentences  are  dull  and  naked 
without  adjectives  should  be 
told  about  the  reporter  who 
latched  onto  a  story  jammed 
with  dramatic  “dynamite.”  A 
girl  was  waging  an  inner- 
struggle  with  herself  to  choose 
between  desire  and  her  sense 
of  duty.  He  told  the  story  with¬ 
out  parading  one  adjective  into 
his  copy. 

Lesson  from  Bible 
Skeptical  reporters  can  check 
the  trend  toward  more  sparkling  for  themselves  by  turning  to 
writing.  Newspapers  do  gleam  Ruth  1:16  where  they  will  read 
as  compared  with  those  of  a  one  of  the  most  dramatic  pas- 
decade  or  more  ag^.  But  it  has  sages  ever  written: 
been  far  too  easy  to  slip  into  “And  Ruth  said:  Entreat  me 
the  rut  of  mistaking  an  abund-  not  to  leave  you  nor  to  return 
ance  of  adjectives  for  sparkle,  from  following  after  thee,  for 

The  Adjective  Cult  f 

.  where  thou  lodges  I  will  lodge. 

An  adjective  that  paints  an  »pj^y  people  shall  be  my  people 
exact  picture  strengthens  a  gnj  thou  God  my  God.  Where 
story.  A  general  adjective,  or  thou  dieth,  there  will  I  die  and 
adverb,  however,  such  as  kind,  there  will  I  be  buried.” 


Reporter  Test 

{Continued  from  page  69) 


(osis  taxpsyen 
moreliiiieytr. 


Legal,  indefinife  segregation 
is  asked  of  U.  S.  District  Court 

little  kock 
squabble 
continues 


The  son  of  a  former  city 
clergyman  denied  women 
played  any  part  in  his  theft. 

The  former  paratrooper 
said  he  would  ask  none  of 
his  friends  to  go  his  bail. 

Silly  Style 

The  silliness  of  such  a  style 
is  brought  home  if  it  is  con¬ 
verted  to  ordinary  conversation 
such  as  this  dialogue  between 
two  college  men. 

“Did  you  hear  that  the  dean 
has  placed  Bill  on  probation?” 

“No,  what  is  the  trouble 
with  the  serious-minded  com¬ 
merce  student?” 

“The  former  all-state  foot¬ 
ball  star  cut  too  many  classes.” 

“I’m  surprised  to  hear  this 
about  the  once  straight-A  stu¬ 
dent?” 

“Do  you  think  there  still  is 
a  chance  for  the  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Inter-Fraternity 
Council?” 

“Yes,  provided  the  be-spec- 
tacled,  prematurely  -  balding 
debater  buckles  down.” 

People  do  not  talk  that  way 
and  do  not  want  to  read  it. 

“Whoitis”  and  its  companion 
disease  “whenitis”  is  another 
result  of  the  writer’s  attempt 
to  use  background  material  as 
a  cohesive  element.  A  simple 
sentence  is  made  complex  by 
the  insertion  of  one  or  more 
clauses  introduced  by  “who”  or 
“which.” 

When  Joe  DiMaggio  married 
Marilyn  Monroe  the  writer,  in 
one  sentence,  wanted  to  state 
only  that  Joe  wore  a  blue  pin¬ 
striped  suit.  But  between  “Joe” 
and  “wore  a  blue  pin-striped 
suit,”  there  were  29  words 
dealing  with  Joe’s  baseball 
career.  Certainly,  his  baseball 
career  did  not  influence  Joe’s 
choice  of  color. 

At  a  small  Illinois  college,  a 
student  assembly  was  turned 
into  a  “revival”  meeting  when 
student  after  student  arose  to 
confess  his  errors  or  to  give 
testimony.  The  demonstration 
went  around  the  clock  for  53 
hours. 

One  press  service  sent  out:  One  sentence  intimates  that 

“Authorities  at  the  ancient  the  man  ran  because  he  saw  a 
school  located  about  35  miles  policeman.  This  perverts  the 
west  of  Chicago  which  was  facts.  In  many  instances, 
founded  as  a  church  college  in  “while”  is  not  only  correct  but 
1860  at  the  start  of  the  War  easier  reading: 

Between  the  States  and  now  “The  lightning  struck  while 
opens  its  doors  to  youths  from  he  was  working  in  the  yard,” 
all  denominations,  including  instead  of,  “He  was  working  in 
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over  ftbelM)  ptln  fares  weapons  . 

S  to  Jordan 


Ike  promises  he  will 
'uphold ,  constitutin’ 
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,5  Sooth  Burlington  firm  has  lour  top  contracts  for  road  jobs 
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LEADING  NEWSPAPERS  USE 
MICRO  PHOTO  MICROFILMING 

There  are  five  BIG  reasons  why  Micro  Photo  films  more 
daily  newspapers  than  all  other  commercial  services 
combined — 

1.  Large,  sharp  2>page  images  (a  Micro  Photo  first), 
give  you  moximum  readability  at  minimum  cost. 

2.  Each  exposure  carries  magnified  date  line.  They’re 
Micro'dated  to  speed  reference  work! 

3.  Specialization  in  newspaper  microfilming  insures 
rapid  and  correct  handling  of  your  material. 

4.  Archival  storage  of  negatives,  at  no  extra  cost. 

5.  Unquestioned  quality,  because  all  film  is  processed 
to  meet  or  exceed  the  rigid  requirements  established 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Let  us  prove  the  clarity  and  savings  you  get  .  .  .  with 
a  microfilmed  sample  of  your  own  newspaper.  Details 
upon  request. 

I  'i.;  grtatly  expanded  productive  capacity  of  our  new  plant  directly 
reflecit  the  latest  developments  in  advanced  newspaper  microfilming, 
^ou  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  this  modern  facility  at  any  time. 

MICRO  PHOTO,  INC. 

1700  Shaw  Avenue  •  Cleveland  12,  Ohio 
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SYNDICATES 


MES  Offers  Schary  s 
Letters  to  8  VIPs 

By  James  L.  Collinf's 

Mirror  Enterprises  Syndicate  plied,  ‘not  at  all,’  and  said  that, 
has  on  hand  eight  letters  Dore  if  anything,  Hal  Rapp  was 
Schary  of  Hollywood  wrote  much  nicer  than  the  A1  Capp 
VIPs  during  a  European  trip,  they  knew  and  certainly  a  lot 
During  the  sojourn,  the  better  looking, 
editor  penned  “a  series  of  “I  asked  my  wife  if  we 
tremendously-interesting  letters  ought  to  sue  Saunders  and 
to  personal  friends,”  according  Ernst  and  she  said,  ‘Frankly, 
to  Rex  Barley,  MES  executive  I  feel  like  thanking  them.  Now 
manager.  people  know  what  I  have  to  put 

Mr.  Barley  said  the  letters  up  with.’ 
and  addressed  to  Harry  S  “I  asked  my  assistants  what 
Truman,  Adlai  Stevenson,  I  ought  to  do  about  it  and  they 
Eddie  Cantor,  Gardner  Cowles,  said  they  hoped  that  I  would 
Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey,  Eric  provide  them  with  a  studio  as 
Johnston,  Douglas  Fairbanks  cheerful  and  comfortable  as 
and  Mrs.  Jon  Zimmer,  Mr.  Hal  Rapp’s.  The  consensus  of 
Schary’s  daughter.  those  near  and  dear  to  me  was 

It  wasn’t  explained  why  Mr.  that  while  Hal  Rapp  was  awful 
Schary  just  casually  thought  he  was  a  lot  nicer  than  \1 
of  these  people  in  terms  of  Capp. 

letters  appraising  every  con-  “i  saw  all  of  Saunder’s  and 
ceivable  subject,  other  than  the  Ernst’s  massacre  of  me  long 
obvious  reasons.  It  just  hap-  before  it  reached  print,  ap- 
pened  that  way,  as  they  say  on  proved  of  all  of  it  and  was  de- 
that  TV  western.  lighted  with  it.  Saunders  and 

At  any  rate,  the  syndicate  Ernst  saw  all  of  mine,  too,  and 
reports  the  chummy  notes  give  their  laughter  sounded  genuine 
the  sizeup  of  Israel,  the  reac-  on  the  telephone, 
tion  of  Europeans  to  Americans  «The  Saunders  and  Ernst 
and  our  foreign  policy  after  team  is  one  of  the  great  writing 
being  exposed  to  the  U.S.  press,  ^nd  drawing  teams  of  our  time, 
magazines,  movies  and  visitors;  j  was  flattered  to  have 

the  movie  and  TV  business  in  their  undivided  attention  for 
Europe  and  “just  plain  people,  the  last  few  weeks.  Allen,  es- 
Mr.  Schary,  52,  began  deal-  pecially,  is  one  of  my  very  good 
ing  with  words  as  a  reporter  friends.  .” 
on  the  Newark  (N.J.)  News.  As  the  judge  would  say,  next 
Since,  he  has  written  books, 
movies  and  articles,  and  re¬ 
cently  he  was  vicepresident  in  fnlor  Hnititv 
charge  of  production  at  MGM.  ' 

NEA  Service,  Inc.,  is  proud 
Feud  Postscript  of  the  progress  it  has  made 

with  its  18-months-old  News-in- 
Apropos  that  phoney  Capp-  Color  program,  pointing  out 
Saunders  feud  (E&P,  Sept.  7,  more  than  250  dailies  are 

page  58),  Mr.  Capp  made  being  served  regularly 

available  this  week  the  follow-  color  features, 

mg  letter  to  Frank  Eyerly,  There  have  been  almost  100 
managing  editor,  Dc«  Momes  ^olor  pictures,  drawings  and 
Register  and  Tribune,  which  ^^ps  distributed, 
paper,  convinced  it  was  sincere, 
frowned  on  the  rough  clowning:  Atomic  Striu 
“It  warmed  my  heart  to  ” 

know  that  the  people  of  Des  Emidio  (Mike)  Angelo 
Moines  were  spared  the  attack  (“Emily  and  Mabel”)  drops 
on  me  in  ‘Mary  Worth’  by  Allen  word  that  he  has  created  “the 
Saunders  and  his  fellow  first  atomic  comic  strip.”  The 
criminal,  Ken  Ernst.  Unfor-  author  explains:  “In  this  atomic 
tunately  the  strips  did  appear  age,  people  are  desperately  in 
in  our  family  newspaper.  need  of  humor.  A  great  service 

“I  asked  my  daughters  if  could  be  rendered  by  anyone 
they  didn’t  think  that  the  who  could  point  to  the  humor- 
character  Hal  Rapp  was  an  ous  aspects  of  atomic  energy 
unpardonable  caricature  of  ....  Mr.  Mota  (atom  spelled 
their  father.  They  both  re-  backward;  the  name  of  the 
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A  REAL  KNOCKOUT! — Vice  President  Nixon  and  Ma|.  Sen.  MeWri 
J.  Maas,  left,  give  their  approval  to  a  “Hire  the  Handicapped"  poster 
which  Moe  Leff,  right,  has  designed,  using  the  late  Ham  Fisher's 
comic  strip  character  Joe  Palooka.  Mr.  Left  is  the  current  cartoon¬ 
ist  author  of  the  strip. 


strip)  is  a  symbol  of  man’s 
newly-discovered  source  of 
power.  Small  as  he  is,  he  is 
packed  with  potentialities.  He 
can  do  whatever  people  want 
him  to  do,  provided  they  ap¬ 
proach  him  in  the  right  way.” 

Models  from  Life 

Cartoonist-Cameraman  Wil¬ 
son  McCoy  uses  his  hobby  to 
supply  him  with  characters  for 
his  strip  “The  Phantom.”  His 
shot  of  a  native  in  Libya 
eventually  served  as  the  model 
for  a  jungle  guide  in  a  recent 
sequence  of  the  King  Features 
strip. 

Most  of  “The  Phantom’s” 
true-to-life  backgrounds  were 
gathered  on  four  recent  over¬ 
seas  trips  the  illustrator  took 
to  entertain  members  of  the 
Armed  forces.  His  junkets  in¬ 
cluded  parts  of  Europe,  North¬ 
ern  Africa,  the  Near  East, 
Korea  and  Japan. 

He  uses  two  85mm  Leicas 
but  in  a  unique  arrangement 
bolts  them  together,  bottom  to 
bottom,  on  a  home-made  bar 
that  hangs  from  a  single  strap. 

“Sometimes  I  use  them  to 
take  both  color  and  black  and 
white  simultaneously,”  he  said. 


Gold  Medal  Story 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

A  story  by  Bert  Resnik  in 
the  Independent,  Press-Tele¬ 
gram  about  the  lives  of  24 
victims  of  fatal  traffic  accidents 
won  this  year’s  gold  medal 
award  of  the  California  State 
Fair  in  the  metropolitan  new.s- 
paper  division. 


India  and  Belginm 
Now  in  Gallnp  Poll 

Princeton,  NJ. 

Dr.  George  Gallup,  president 
of  the  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion,  announced  this  week 
that  India  and  Belgium  have 
been  added  to  Gallup  Poll  coun¬ 
tries. 

Every  major  democracy  of 
the  free  world  is  now  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  International  As¬ 
sociation  of  Gallup  Polls.  It 
was  decided  at  the  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  group  at  Helsinki  to 
conduct  capital  city  polls  on  a 
wide  range  of  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  questions.  They  will  show 
popular  reaction  in  15  countries 
within  72  hours.  Dr.  Gallup 
said. 

• 

-  15th  Annual  Composite 
Of  Business  Ads  Issued 

There  are  528  examples  of 
business  and  industrial  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  1957  advertising 
“composite”  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Consisting  of  120 
pages,  the  “composite”  shows 
one  example  of  what  each  of 
528  companies  is  saying  to  the 
“getting-ahead-in-business  mar¬ 
ket.” 

This  is  the  fifteenth  consecu¬ 
tive  year  in  which  the  Journal 
has  produced  this  “picture”  of 
business  advertising — the  larg¬ 
est  single  compilation  available 
anywhere. 

Only  business  advertisers  us¬ 
ing  'The  Journal  during  the 
first  six  months  are  shown. 
They  include  all  contract  adver¬ 
tisers  and  those  scheduling  at 
least  5,000  lines  or  13  insertions. 
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Cities  Service  believes  it  is  altogether  fitting 
that  its  splendid  new  research  laboratories  at 
Cranbury,  New  Jersey  were  dedicated  to  those 
who  will  use  them  so  wisely  and  well. 

Often  unsung,  sometimes  unappreciated, 
the  men  of  science  in  the  industrial  labora¬ 
tories  of  the  country  are  a  national  resource 
l)eyond  the  command  of  money. 

They  kindle  the  fires  of  imagination  and 
keep  them  burning.  They  spark  the  constant 
development  of  new  products  and  the  con¬ 
tinual  improvement  of  established  ones.  Be¬ 
cause  of  their  dedication  to  the  new  and  bet¬ 
ter,  management  can  build,  salesmen  can  sell, 
every  business  can  grow  in  usefulness,  and 
the  public  benefits. 


Joining  four  other  great  Cities  Service  lab¬ 
oratories,  these  newest  facilities  will  provide 
the  most  advanced  equipment  for  research  in 
petroleum  and  allied  fields.  Included  is  a  mod¬ 
ern  nuclear  section  for  long-range  research  in 
the  field  of  process  development,  fuels  and 
lubricants— the  heart  of  which  is  the  largest 
concentration  of  irradiated  cobalt  ever  to  be 
supplied  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission’s 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory. 

Cities  Service  is  proud,  indeed,  of  its  mod¬ 
ern  new  laboratories  and  their  advanced 
equipment  .  .  .  but  takes  far  greater  pride  in 
the  men  who  will  man  them.  It’s  their  dedica¬ 
tion  and  skill  that  spark  our  growth  and  our 
service  .  . .  for  today  and  for  tomorrow. 
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INTERTYPE  Hl-SPEED  machines  will  operate  as  fast  as  any  on 
the  market . . .  but  speed  is  only  half  the  story.  You  as  a  publisher 
are  interested  in  much  more  than  just  speed.  Overall  efficiency. . . 
actual  lines  in  the  galley  at  the  end  of  the  shift  are  what  really 
count.  And  that’s  where  Intertypes  pay  off! 

Here’s  why:  Reliability  and  accurate  response  of  matrices  have 
always  been  characteristic  of  Intertype  linecasting  machines.  A 
few  of  the  many  time-proven  features  that  account  for  Intertype’s 
outstanding  reliability  are  one-piece  escapements,  the  positive 
assembler  and  the  vibration-free  pedestal  base. 

Add  the  advantages  of  three-pitch  distributor  screws,  Visilite  mag¬ 
azines,  special  spaceband  guide,  completely  integrated  safeties 
and  you  have  an  unbeatable  combination. 

The  number  of  lines  per  minute  at  which  a  machine  operates  is 
optional  and  is  determined  by  the  requirements  of  each  operation. 
Intertype  Hi-Speed  machines  always  give  you  top  efficiency. 

How  efficient  is  YOUR  high  speed  *^*^line**  operation? 
Get  the  facts.  We’ll  gladly  show  you  how. 

IMERTYPE  COMPANY 

A  DivUioH  o/  IIARRIS.INTERTY’PE  CORPORATION 

360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 
Chicago,  San  Franciitco,  Lo«  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  Boston 

In  Canada  t  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Company  Ltd^  Toronto,  Montreal,  Wiuulpeg,  Vancouver,  Hallfaa 
Intertype  and  Visilite  are  registered  trademarks  Text  set  in  Imperial  Teletype 


UNES  PER  MINUTE 
ARE  ONLY  HALF  THE  STORY 
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Photo-copier  PLANT  and  EQUIPMENT 


- SECTION 

Paper  Roll  Handling  Automated 
By  Conveyor  Developments 


By  Walter  G.  Engler 
Vice  President,  Gifford-Wood  Co. 


ny  possible  error,  the  original  ^  the  other  at  receiving  station,  The  growth  of  newspapers 

)py  was  passed  along  to  the  ,  m,  ,  2,000-lb.  paper  has  increased  the  need  for  large 

arious  production  departments.  through  an  unlimited  quantities  of  newsprint.  A 

he  Stereotype  Department  series  of  handling  operations,  newspaper  that  used  to  use  one 

sed  it  to  determine  exactly  These  movements  can  be  ver-  30-ton  car  of  paper  a  day  is 

ow  the  cuts  were  to  be  ^'cal,  horizontal,  inclined  and  probably  using  five  cars  now. 

rimmed  and  mortised.  Subse-  curved— or  any  of  these  in  com-  Publishers  are  trying  to  locate 

uently,  the  operator,  layout  W  bination,  including  transfer  one  plants  where  the  paper  can  be 

nan  and  engraver  held  on  to  W  ,  delivered  directly  from  the  car. 

he  copy  until  their  respective  f  .  » "  I  .  illustrates  the  high  With  many  cars  being  unloaded, 

obs  were  finished.  Finally,  the  ^  automation  made  a  way  is  needed  to  move  the 

opy  reached  the  ad  man  who  *15#—  ^  ‘  Possible  by  the  latest  develop-  paper  reasonably  fast  and  in 

lieced  everything  together.  All  /■  V-'^\  ments  in  spwialized  conveying  orderly  fashion.  This  is  where 

his  meant  wasted  time.  ijM  operations.  Loads  once  con-  conveyors,  both  horizontal  and 

w  „  ,  ,  sidered  too  heavy  or  awkward  vertical,  are  needed. 

Mr.  Burgess  purchased  a  automatic  handling  are  now  a  1  xl  « 

ihoto-copying  machine,  one  that  mmm  conveyed  from  point  to  point  in  "  operator  places  the  roll 

luphcates  anything,  whether  .  matter  of  minutes  Press  industrial  truck  on  to 

the  material  is  written,  typed,  deadHnerare  alwTys^met  Tnd  conveyor.  When  it  is  pushed 

printed  or  drawn-regardless  handling  damage  to  the  rolls  ««  the  conveyor  at  some  point 

jf  color.  The  unit,  manufac-  eliminated  perhaps  300  to  400  feet  away, 

tured  by  Hunter  Photo-Copyist,  W  and  probably  at  a  different 

Inc.,  is  compact  and  requires  no  k  I  Handling  Paper  Rolls  elevation,  another  industrial 

special  arrangements  such  as  w.  \  truck  picks  it  up.  For  this 

darkroom  facilities,  or  extra  Handling  problems  increase  j-gagon,  vertical  storage,  rather 

equipment.  '  Iw  ^  the  size  of  a  load  increases.  horizontal  storage,  is  the 

Th.  photocopier  ep,ite  jev. 

eral  ropies  of  any  original  lay-  's  v-; 'It  come  in  14%"  to  68"  lengths.  Preventing  Damage 

^  J  These  sizes  create  particularly  The  fragile  nature  of  paper 

to  various  ifr^nction^  Hpna^  '  troublesome  handling  problems  rolls  makes  them  extremely  sus- 

ments  At  LaCrosse  Tribun*,  worker*  Uie  when  their  cylindrical  shape  is  ceptible  to  damage.  Jolts  or 

one  concp^Ld  t!?  pt'ofo-copy.ng  machine  to  pro-  considered.  The  equipment  faUg  can  cause  the  rolls  to  split. 

^  ‘i^'*'**  .  /■  and  auxiliary  devices  required  Not  only  does  this  increase 

mediately  with  his  individual  out*.  Copie*  are  channeled  to  _ in  umy  uwo  who  iiit.icaoc 

work,  without  doubt  as  to  what  variou*  production  *hop*.  permit-  XX  ,rowL  n  fw  s  S  a  production 

he  must  do.  +'"9  publication  job  to  be  com-  already-crowded  newspaper  delays,  but  it  can  sometimes 

„  .  ’  ,  ...  ,  .  pleted  fa*ter,  with  accuracy.  plants  and  press  rooms,  and  even  require  over-stocking,  and 

But  the  work  of  the  photo-  often  cause  rapid  floor  wear  and  thereby  add  to  the  general  stor- 

copying  machine  doesn  t  end  photo-Copyist  for  making  maintenance  problems.  age  problem. 

Si  Ih.'  SS  AdvSS  Efficiency  demnnd,  roll  ,lor-  p, 

S:plHtnr.nd  S  reporu  and  other  epcci.I  lorn,,.  »^_^^beJo,.  reeult  from  protruding  elentent, 

StonSse''”"  lift  truck,,  railed  carts,  freight  5[i„;  "^^ip^nt  nofsSiflS; 

constant  use.  ^^.tjgt  ^ho  elevators— singly  and  in  com-  ^o  be  used  in  paper 

In  the  National  Advertising  discovered  a  new  easy  method  bination — all  use  space  which  conveying.  Exposed  bolts 

Department,  the  photo-copying  of  producing  line  drawings  with  could  otherwise  employed  elements  can 

unit  has  proved  practical  in  the  machine  —  a  unique  use  for  storage.  A  handling  system  paper  and  cause  sub¬ 
eliminating  the  necessity  for  further  proving  its  versatility,  must  be  able  to  deliver  the  losses.  This  is  particu- 

reproducing  and  pulling  addi-  The  artist  first  makes  a  photo-  cumbersome  rolls  without  being  j^j.jy  gf  ^.jjg  gujeg  and 

tional  proofs  of  material.  Copies  copy  of  the  photograph  in-  cumbersome  itself.  chutes. 

are  made  of  proofs  of  ads  that  volved.  He  then  pens  a  line  At  the  same  time,  the  weight  oil 

are  to  be  sent  to  key  adver-  drawing  over  this  copy.  Next,  of  the  rolls,  up  to  2,000  lbs.,  ...  ..  winttd»r  of  lahm 

tisers  in  advance  of  publication  using  the  chemicals  supplied  for  poses  its  own  problems.  yy»  1 

date.  In  addition,  other  mer-  cleaning  the  machine,  he  yel-  “Heavied-up”  equipment  ac-  °  mi,. 


Paper  Roll 

(Continued  from  page  75) 


Specially  designed  steel  slats  to  convey  paper  roll  horixontally  around 
a  curve.  Slats  are  attached  to  a  single  chain.  Roll  is  supported  by 
three  outboard  flanged  rollers  in  each  slat. 


at  his  disposal — different  types 
of  conveyors,  safety  devices, 
drive  mechanisms,  electrical 
controls  and  interlocks — but  his 
own  knowledge  and  experience 
of  material  flow  requirements. 

Horizontal  Conveyors  —  In 
this  category  we  include  any 
system  which  transports  an  ot 
ject  from  one  point  to  another 
along  a  straight  flat  surface,  an 
inclined  plane,  or  around  a 
curve.  The  three  basic  kinds 
which  are  used  for  paper  roll 
handling  are  live  (powered)  or 
gravity  rollers,  belts  and  slats. 

1.  Roller — Live  roller  con¬ 
veyors  are  driven,  at  various 
speeds,  by  gear  motors  located 
beneath  the  unit.  The  rollers 
are  individually  power-driven 
through  a  chain.  When  a  switch 
is  thrown  to  stop  the  conveyor, 
every  roller  stops  at  the  same 
time.  They  can  be  specially  con¬ 
structed  with  minimum  center 
distances  to  handle  paper  rolls 
smoothly  and  without  danger  of 
tipping. 

Gravity  roller  conveyors  con¬ 
sist  of  a  series  of  rollers  resting 
on  bearings  which  permit  inde¬ 
pendent  action.  Used  on  an  in¬ 
cline,  they  encourage  the  force 
of  gravity  to  act  on  the  mass 
of  an  object  placed  on  them. 
Surfaces  present  a  minimum  of 
friction,  and  the  mass  rolls 
itself  along  the  conveyor. 

In  general,  roller  conveyors 
are  used  in  paper  roll  handling 
at  short  transfer  points  or  for 
extra  (emergency)  use.  With 
very  short  paper  roll  runs, 
paired  rollers  angled  slightly 
toward  each  other  are  recom¬ 
mended.  For  longer  runs, 
grooved  rollers  have  proved 
safest  and  most  efficient. 

2.  Belt — Belt  conveyors  are 
(Continued  on  page  78) 


All  Star  Selectro-Matic  Quadders  are  equipped  with  push 
button  controls  as  STANDARD  EQUIPMENT— not  as 
deluxe  extras. 

The  push  button  controls,  located  conveniently  at  the 
right  of  the  keyboard,  make  it  simple  to  select  a  quadder 
operation-right  flush,  center  or  left  flush.  The  operator’s 
attention  is  never  diverted  from  copy  or  keyboard. 

A  Pump-Stop  signal,  located  on  the  control  box,  indi¬ 
cates  when  current  is  flowing  through  the  Electro  Pump 
Stop  and  a  second  signal  lets  operator  know  when  a  line 
is  being  cast.  Any  line  can  be  “killed”  before  casting  by  a 
snap  switch  on  the  control  box. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  exclusive  and  out¬ 
standing  features  that  make  the  Star  Selectro-Matic 
Quadder  superior  to  others  for  your  composing  room. 
Want  to  know  more?  Write  for  literature. 


on  the 

Star  Quadder 


ACtNCIES 

CHtCAQO  •  MINNEA^LIS 


iOS  ANGCICS  •  DENVER  •  SO  ACTON  HASS 
CANADA  SCARS  LTD  AMO 
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constructed  frames,  to  give  the' 
required  rigidity  and  provide 
convenient  facilities  for  install- 
ing  motor  components  and  elec¬ 
trical  control  devices. 

Vertical  conveyors  —  Great 
advances  have  been  made  ii 
this  category — advances  which 
in  operation  are  greatly  con¬ 
tributing  to  plant  safety  and 
space  problems.  We  will  treat 
here  the  two  basic  kinds  of 
handling  equipment  for  moving 
paper  rolls  from  one  level  to 
another.  These  are  pneumatic¬ 
ally  and  electrically. 

1.  Pneumatic  drop  —  The 
pneumatic  drop  is  really  a  one¬ 
way  elevator  that  requires  no 
power  to  operate.  It  comprises 
a  “gig”  and  a  counterweight 
When  the  gig  is  empty,  the 
counterweight  lifts  it.  A  roll 
of  paper  placed  on  the  gig 
causes  it  to  go  down.  The 
counterweight  is  cylindrical  in 
shape  and  housed  in  a  vertical 
cylinder. 

The  piston-like  counterweight 
is  built  in  two  sections  and 
sandwiched  between  three 
pieces  of  fibre  material.  It 
makes  an  air-tight  seal  in  its 
cylinder.  The  cylinder  has  two 
needle-valve  openings,  one  at 
the  bottom,  one  at  the  top.  As 
the  counterweight  moves  in  the 
cylinder  it  forces  air  through 
the  needle-valve  openings.  The 
energy  expended  forcing  air 
through  the  opening  breaks  the 
fall  of  the  gig  or  counter¬ 
weight. 

At  the  bottom,  the  paper  is 
stopped  by  sloping  prongs  that 
slip  between  the  fingers  of  the 
gig.  These  prongs  catch  the 
paper  and  tilt  it  so  it  rolls  out 
of  the  shaft  opening.  Pneumatic 
drops  such  as  this  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  distances  exceeding 


Paper  Roll 
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little  errors...!  then  there  were 


IN  ORIGINAL  COMPOSITION. ..WHEN  YOU  USE 


Electric — This  type  of  ver¬ 
tical  conveyor  employs  a  wind- 
ing  type  cable.  It  can  transport 
the  paper  rolls  either  up  or 
down.  Practically  every  vertical 
conveyor  is  designed  with  pro¬ 
visions  for  transfer  with  feed 
and  receiving  conveyors  for 
additional  automatic  control 
and  safety. 

Motors  for  this  kind  of  unit 
are  customarily  housed  at  the 
top  of  the  shaft  in  a  special 
housing.  However,  these  com¬ 
ponents  can  be  installed  in  a 
separate  penthouse  on  the  roof 
of  the  building,  if  sufficient 
space  is  not  available  inside. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  degree 
of  automation  results  from  in¬ 
terlocking  and  control  features 
reflecting  the  latest  advances  in 
electronics.  Complex  series  of 
(Continued  on  page  79) 
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marks  in  black-and-white  or  vey  of  a  newspaper  composing  room  after  they 
xrasting  matrices  can  prevent  started  using  this  convenient  time  and  labor- 
ificant  amount  of  production  saving  service  .  .  .  saving  in  errors  —  36.73%. 
reduction  of  linecasting  errors,  ^  ^ 

atrix  Contrast  Service  is  with-  advantage  of  similar  savings  in  your  own  opera- 
est  and  most  efficient  method  tions  .  . .  particularly  in  view  of  the  bonus  you 
»ur  matrices  are  up  to  modern  get  in  the  form  of  improved  working  conditions 
lity  at  all  times.  for  your  typesetters. 

tures  taken  from  a  recent  sur-  Write  today  for  full  details. 

MATRIX  CONTRAST  SERVICE  '4 

MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION  \  ^ 

154  W.it  1 4th  SirMt,  N«w  York  11,  N.  Y.  V  4^^ 

326  W.  Modiion  Sirtat,  Chicago  6,  III.  \  \  J 

1105  Tronlon  Sirtot,  lo>  Angeles  15,  Calif.  l.JiuUlfl 
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)vide  Paper  Ron 

stall-  (Continued  from  page  78) 

elec-  ' 

movements  in  various  directions 
reat  timed  and  pre-deter- 

;  jj  mined  by  px-oper  use  of  these 

hich, 

con-  B'S  Benefits 

SDii  Manpower  savings — All  man- 
ual  handling  involved  with  load- 
'  ing  paper  rolls  from  freight 
cars  to  trucks  and  from  trucks 
I  to  to  storage  has  been  eliminated 

xtic-  by  the  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon 

Journal.  Here  a  two-way  slat- 
The  type  conveyor  is  transferring 

one-  paper  lolls  directly  from  depot 
no  to  storage  at  speeds  up  to  50 

ises  FPM.  Part  of  this  trip  involves 

ght  passing  the  rolls  under  a  street, 
the  Paper  rolls  are  deposited  at 
roO  the  depot  on  the  conveyor.  On 

gig  a  23°  slope  to  below  street 

The  level,  lugs  rise  at  intervals  to 

!  in  prevent  rolls  from  sliding, 

ical  These  lugs  become  flush  as  the 

conveyor  resumes  horizontal 
ght  travel.  Rolls  axe  carried  into  a 

and  below-street  level  of  the  plant 

iree  where  an  automatic,  air-actu- 

It  ated  kick-off  pushes  them  off 

its  and  on  their  way  to  storage, 

two  The  maple  slats  on  this  Gifford- 

at  Wood  conveyor  have  concave 

As  surfaces  which  nestle  the  rolls 

the  during  transit, 

igh  Space  saved  and  roll  damage 
rhe  eliminated  —  A  45  ft.  chute 

air  which  often  badly  cut  paper 

the  rolls  has  been  eliminated  by  the 

CT-  New  York  World  Telegram  & 

Sun.  When  the  decision  was 
is  made  to  add  another  press  line 

bat  to  the  existing  25-unit  line  and 

tbe  to  increase  the  plate-casting 

tba  machinery  accoi'dingly,  the 

jut  problem  of  space  was  critical, 

itic  The  chute  handling  incoming 

im-  newsprint  rolls  took  up  too 

ng  much  room  and  caused  damage 

to  the  paper.  If  rolls  were  de- 
livered  faster  than  they  could 
be  removed  in  the  basement, 
one  roll  would  collide  with  an- 
Pj  other.  Damage  was  also  caused 
cal  bolts  that  inevitably  came 

loose  on  the  chute. 

^  A  new  G-W  pneumatic  paper 

drop  was  installed.  When  a  roll 
of  paper  is  placed  on  the  gig 
and  the  release  switch  spi-ung, 
the  paper  drops  14.75  ft.  and 
is  stopped  at  the  bottom  by 
.  sloping  prongs  which  catch  and 

*  tilt  it  so  that  it  rolls  out  the 

shaft  opening. 

^  Fast  and  versatile  point-to- 

point  transfer — Five  different 
"  handling  jobs,  including  ver¬ 

tical  and  horizontal  movement 
and  automatic  transfer  between 
n*  several  conveying  elements,  are 

es  performed  by  a  single  new 

in  automatic  interfloor  conveyor  at 

of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Tele¬ 

graph.  Loads  are  moved  be¬ 


tween  any  two  points  in  the 
five-station  system  in  two 
minutes.  The  system  is  a  result 
of  modernized  handling  meth¬ 
ods  specifically  designed  to 
speed  flow  of  newsprint  to  meet 
sudden  press  demands. 

The  complete  system  in¬ 
cludes:  a  two-way  interfloor 
conveyor  housed  in  a  40  ft. 
shaft,  operated  between  a 
ground  floor  receiving  ai’ea  and 
any  of  three  lower  storage  or 
transfer  areas;  a  horizontal 
conveyor,  composed  of  straight 
and  curved  sections,  for  de¬ 
livery  of  rolls  to  press  room; 
an  auxiliary  feed  conveyor  for 
transferring  rolls  from  vertical 
to  hoi’izontal  conveyors;  and 
necessary  fire  doors,  electrical 
controls  and  safety  mech- 


Harry  Ellis  Goes 
To  Klischograph 

Harry  Ellis  Jr.  has  been 
named  Vicepresident  of  the 
newly  formed  Klischograph 
Division  of 

dated  Interna- 
^  tional  Equip- 

ment  and  Sup- 
ply  Company, 
.  it  has  been 

announced  by 
Benjamin  Su- 
'■"■r  ^  garman,  presi- 
'4r  Mm  dent. 

Pl|.  The  Consoli¬ 

dated  Klischo¬ 
graph  is  an  electronic  engraver 
which  produces  halftone  and 


line  engravings  on  plastics  and 
metals. 

Mr.  Ellis  was  for  many  years 
associated  with  Meyer  Both 
Company  in  an  executive  ca¬ 
pacity.  More  recently  he  held 
the  post  of  sales  manager  of 
the  Scan-a-graver  Division  of 
Fairchild  Camera  and  Instru¬ 
ment  Coi’poration. 

Showroom  in  New  York 

As  part  /  of  a  company-wide 
expansion  px’ogram,  Mr.  Sugar- 
man  said,  the  Klischograph 
Division  will  soon  be  head¬ 
quartered  in  its  own  building  in 
New  York  City.  In  addition  to 
general  offices  and  showrooms, 
an  entire  floor  will  be  devoted 
to  training  of  service  and  oper¬ 
ating  personnel,  another  floor 
for  re.search  and  development. 


Ludlow  Dependability 

Ludlow  simplicity  in  both  mechanism  and  operation  results  in  equipment 
of  utmost  dependability  and  efficiency.  The  Ludlow,  given  reasonable 
care  regularly,  will  keep  on  producing  slug-cast  advertising  display  and 
news  and  feature  heads  for  all  daily  requirements. 


ELROD 

for  dependability  in 
the  production  of 
leads,  slugs,  rule 
and  base  material 


Such  durability  and  such  comparative  freedom  from  mechanical  trouble 
are  not  accidental,  but  are  inherent  in  Ludlow  design  and  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  both  experience  and  engineering  knowledge  to  assure  continuous 
and  satisfactory  production. 

The  satisfactory  experience  of  users  through  the  years,  as  well  as  the 
modernization  of  equipment  or  the  purchase  of  additional  machines  and 
typefaces  from  time  to  time,  are  the  best  kind  of  evidence  that  the 
Ludlow  always  can  be  depended  upon. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company  2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14 


Set  in  members  ot  the  ludlow  Tempo  femily 
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Ready  Color 
Experiments 


PLANNED  on  a  ;Ite  alongside 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  this 
two-story  plant  for  the  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Times  Newspapers.  Con¬ 
struction  will  be  started  this  Fall. 
An  eight-unit  Scott  press  with 
full  color  facilities  has  been  or¬ 
dered  for  May,  1958. 


mmt- 


f  CARLSON  HI-IO  NEWSPAPER<»«ASE 
i  CARLSON  SHELL  PUTE  FINISHER 

[  Sold  by  the  finest  ~ 

S  representatives  in  the 
newspaper  field. 

BEN  FRANKUN  BUftDINQ 
MINNEAPOLIS  15..  MINNESOTA'^. 


UNIVERSALE  UNITUBEE  DEK-A-TUBE 


We  have  experimented  with 
color  plates  on  the  Fairchild 
Scanagraver  and  it  seems  logi¬ 
cal  that  the  use  of  the  Polaroid 
Land  Camera  in  conjunction 
with  the  Scanagraver  would  be 
the  answer  to  the  smaller  news¬ 
paper  that  has  the  latter  equip¬ 
ment  but  has  no  photoengraving 
plant.  The  possibility  is  there, 
we  believe,  only  to  be  worked 
out  by  experimentation. 

The  Polaroid  system  as  we 
have  used  it  is  not  intended  to 
replace  existing  methods,  but 
only  to  use  as  an  adjunct,  and 
primarily  for  the  smaller  news¬ 
paper  that  does  not  have  fac¬ 
ilities  for  making  separations 
from  color  film  and  has  the 


New  Press  Coming 

Appleton,  Wis. 

The  Appleton  Post-Crencent 
has  been  granted  a  permit  to 
remodel  its  pressroom  at  a  cost 
of  $20,000  and  as  part  of  B 
$575,000  plant  expansion  and 
modernizing  program  started 
several  years  ago.  The  present 
remodeling  will  provide  for  in¬ 
stalling  a  Goss  Headliner  press 
to  replace  a  24-page  press. 
Later  two  other  presses  will 
be  removed  and  the  space  used 
to  construct  a  new  stereotype 
room  and  additional  advertis¬ 
ing  room. 
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the  Oregonian  in  a  convention 
test. 

“Some  sort  of  method  to 
eliminate  hand  packing  is  here 
to  stay,”  reported  Richard  E. 
Lewis,  manager,  ANPA  me¬ 
chanical  department,  in  sum¬ 
marizing  recent  developments. 
These  include  an  improved  filter 
for  use  with  the  ANPA  mat 
pack  procedure. 


Plant  •  Equipment 


Portland,  Ore. 

Quality  controls,  team  plan¬ 
ning  and  good  mechanical 
equipment  that  augments 
stereotyping  skills  were  urged 
by  Ferd  A.  Mier,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press,  in  address¬ 
ing  the  stereo  and  press  room 
clinic  at  the  Pacific  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference. 

The  session  co-chairmaned  by 
Mark  Mossing,  Seattle  (Wash.) 

Times,  and  Fred  Steele,  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Gazette,  delved  into 
mat-packing  and  also  heard 
that  quantity  production  of  the 
twin-plate  routing  machine  has 
now  begun.  The  equipment  will 
be  available  by  Fall. 

Asked  if  two-way  routing 

could  not  be  extended,  Vernon  Helpful  quality  control  in- 
Spitaleri  of  Sta-Hi  Corporation  struments  include  line,  type- 
said  that  company  plans  to  high  and  half-tone  depth  gauge 
carry  multiple  routing  beyond  a  microscope — “it  repaid  its 
present  stages.  Such  an  exten-  cost  several  times  in  its  firsi 
sion  would  be  based  on  the  month,  and  in  one  case  provec 
present  multiple  router,  he  plates  supplied  the  paper  wer< 
added.  such  that  a  rebate  request  was  with  Tenanews,  a  new  backing  one 

Fan-Shaped  Layout  unwarranted.”  produced  by  Tenak  Products  Co. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  in-  Snap  and  pocket  gauges  and 
stallations  include  a  fan-shaped  a  throat  micrometer  adjusted 
arrangement  centering  the  de-  to  test  for  attainment  of  the 
liveries  from  its  bank  of  auto-  .438  standard  also  are  on  his 
matic  shavers,  Mr.  Mier  re-  list  of  basic  tools, 
ported.  Special  controls  include  m*  *  i  i.^  _• 

a  device  eliminating  a  .OOo-inch  . 

winter  and  summer  shift  in  the  Econoinies  and  improved  pro- 
thicknesses  of  the  plates  pro-  duction  alike  can  be  obtained  by 

proper  handling  of  metals. 

Each  stereotyper  has  had  a 
part  in  planning  the  Free  Press  advised, 

developments  and  the  depart-  Regulated  temperatures  in 
ment  comprises  a  highly  effi-  melting  type  metal  preserve  the 
cient  and  productive  team,  Mr.  tin,  which  costs  $1  a  pound  to 
Mier  stressed.  Results  include  replace,  he  observed  in  warning 
top  color  work  and  installations  against  overheating.  Failure  to 
which  have  cut  the  porosity  of  eliminate  impurity  sources  such 
plates,  he  explained.  as  stray  scrap  in  sweepings 


Daily's  Building 
Planned  for  Growth 

Hobbs,  N.  M. 
Work  is  under  way  on  the 
new  $250,000  home  of  the 
Hobbs  News-Sun.  The  brick 
and  masonry  building  will  con¬ 
tain  more  than  13,000  square 
feet  of  space — more  than  three 
times  the  area  of  the  present 
plant. 

An  upraised  portion  in  the 
rear  of  the  building  will  com¬ 
prise  the  pressroom,  housing  a 
20-page  Goss  rotary  press  that 
will  be  operated  at  a  speed  of 
about  20,000  copies  an  hour. 
Richard  Wayman  of  Pacific  Facilities  will  allow  the  addition 
Electrotype  Co.,  Seattle,  re-  of  another  unit  to  the  press, 
ported  uniform  quality  mats  In  addition,  the  entire  build- 
had  been  produced  by  molding  ing  will  be  so  constructed  that 
~  or  more  stories  can  be 

added  on  the  original  founda- 
Tenanews  molds  were  used  in  tion. 


SET  FOR  COLOR — A  24-inch  Consolidated  Process  camera  is  now 
the  "pet"  of  Sam  Burnett  in  the  photo-engraving  shop  of  the  Illinois 
State  Journal  and  Register  at  Springfield,  III.  This  equipment,  in¬ 
stalled  at  a  cost  of  $5,400,  put  these  newspapers  in  business  to  handle 
color  work  with  precision. 


D  A  TAKE  CHARGE 


Guy  that 
gets  things  done 

We  like  to  play  quarter-back 
in  any  shop’s  type  metal 
team  —  shouldering  complete 
responsibility  for  calling 
the  condition  signals  on  your 
metal.  Only  a  plant  and  field 
personnel  backed  with  44 
years  experience  can  assume 
this  responsibility  on  a  sound 
business  basis  at  minimum 
co.st. 


CAPCO  REWINDER  f 

SAVES  NEWSPRINT 

Save  up  to  4  rolls  of  newsprint 
Other  Copco  Products 

reproduces  engraved 
*ype,  slug,  border,  screen  pattern. 

For  complete  details  on  any  CAPCO  Products  write 


you  get  EXTRA  ADVANTAGES  with 


TYPE  METAL  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  50  NEW  YORK  7  PHILADELPHIA  34 


5000  CALVERT  ROAD,  COLLEGE  PARK,  MD.  •  UNion  4-7677 
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Fire  Control  ' 
Costs  $20,0011 


Plate  Bending 
For  Tubular 


Charlotte,  N.C. 
A  $20,000  carbon 


dioxidt 

(CO-2)  fire  protection  systei 
has  been  installed  and  tested  ii 
the  press  room  of  the  Chariotu 
Observer.  Rigged  to  automatic¬ 
ally  and  selectively  protect  four 
press  room  sections — three  di¬ 
visions  of  presses  and  the  con¬ 
trol  room — the  system  can  snuf 
out  flames  in  a  matter  of  sec¬ 
onds. 

The  28  cylinders  of  CO-2  com¬ 
prising  the  system,  each  under 
75  pounds  of  pressure,  are  act¬ 
uated  by  a  combination  of  me¬ 
chanical  and  electrical  systems 
A  bellows-type  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment,  located  atop  each  battery 
of  presses,  “breathes”  mechan¬ 
ically  until  a  15-degree-per- 
minute  rise  in  temperature 
“shocks”  it  into  relaying  t 
signal  to  a  battery-operated 
electrical  system. 

The  electrical  system,  in  turn, 
releases  gas  from  the  cylinders 
while  automatically  sounding  i 
20-second  alarm  bell  in  the  aren 
of  the  fire.  At  the  end  of  the 
20-second  warning  period,  car¬ 
bon  dioxide  is  blasted  from  noi- 

meet  a  widespread  need  for  the  strategically  around 

the  presses  or  around  electncnl 
equipment  in  the  control  room- 
Each  press  has  six  nozzles. 

The  CO-2  flows  to  the  nozdes 
as  a  liquid  and  is  forced  out  as 
a  snow-like  cloud  of  gas  under 
GOO  pounds  of  pressure.  It 
smothers  fire  in  a  matter  of 
seconds  by  diluting  the  oxygen 
in  the  air.  No  cleaning  of  equip¬ 
ment  is  required  after  the  gas 
floats  out  of  the  area. 


By  Joseph  r.  Lawson 

Press  Saperintcndent, 

Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  I^edger 


PROGRESS  on  the  new  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  building  is  shown  in 
this  picture  taken  recently  by  Austin  Company  engineers,  the  design¬ 
ers  and  builders. 


A  red  fibre  moulding  board 
(1/16"  thickness)  is  used  as 
packing  against  the  etched  sur¬ 
face  of  the  magnesium  plate  as 
it  is  fed  through  the  rollers. 

Both  back  and  front  rollers  are 
set  at  .150. 

Saddle  plates  are  cast  solid, 
shaved  and  beveled  in  our 
own  stereotype  equipment.  The 
plates  are  then  sent  to  a  local  20. 

machine  shop  and  turned  down  special  program  has  been 

on  the  surface  to  .303.  We  then  set  up  by  the  Northeast  Flat- 
have  a  .002  nickle  plate  put  on  bed  Pressmen’s  Association,  in 
to  total  .305.  conjunction  with  the  New  Eng- 

After  experimentation,  the  Conference, 

most  successful  adhesive  found  This  organization  was 
was  a  two-sided  Permacel  tape  launched  early  this  year  to 

which  bonded  the  magnesium  *  •  ’ -  — 

to  the  dummy.  No  problems  of  exchange  of  information  and 
loosening  or  “creeping”  have  experiences  by  operators  of 
been  obseiwed  during  press  runs  Goss  and  Duplex  flatbed  web 
of  47,000  impressions,  yet  the  presses.  E.  L.  Barnes,  of  the 


Flatbed  Press 
Clinic  in  Boston 


The  nation's  finest  ROP  Color  Editions 
are  being  run  daily  with  Ideal  DX 
Newspaper  Rollers. 

Four  large  Ideal  plants  —  one  in  your 
vicinity— and  sales  representatives 
everywhere,  eager  to  give  you  service 
and  assistance. 

Fast  regrinding  facilities  available 
whenever  needed. 


For  Steel  Chases, 
Aluminum  Chases, 
Chase  changes  or  re¬ 
pairs,  consult  us  di¬ 
rect  or  through  your 
local  dealer. 


AMERICAN  STEEL 
CHASE  CO. 

31-31  Forty-Eighth  Ava. 
Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 


FACroilES 

CHKAftO  t.  RLlNOil 
lONO  ISLAND  CITY  I. 
I  HUNttNGTON  PAM.  I 
CHAMDLII.  OlOtDU 


Frank? 


it  has  dietary  values,  too 


Some  folks  don’t  know  (but  food  and  health  authorities  do)  that  bottled  carbonated 
soft  drinks  are  (ood  products,  and  as  such,  make  worthwhile  supplements  to  balanced 
diets  for: 

1.  Quick  energy  between  meals.  (Average  8-oz.  bottle  has  about  100  calories, 
quickly  assimilated  and  put  to  use  as  energy.) 

2.  Aid  to  digestion.  (Carbonation  increases  flow  of  gastric  juices  in  the  stomach.) 

3.  Maintenance  of  body’s  fluid  balance.  (Average  person  loses  2)^  quarts  of 
water  a  day.  Most  must  be  made  up  by  liquid  intake.) 

Because  of  their  flavor  and  "sparkle,”  bottled  carbonated  soft  drinks  add  pleasure 
and  zest  to  the  basic  daily  diet.  And  it’s  reassuring  to  know  that  their  quality  and 
purity  are  guaranteed  in  the  bottling  by  rigid  sanitary  conditions — a  combination  of 
modem  chemistry,  bacteriology  and  engineering. 


American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages  •  Washington  6,  D.C. 


The  National  Association  the  Soft  Drink  Industry 
A  non-profit  association  of  manufacturers  of  bottled 
soft  dnnks,  with  members  in  every  state.  Its  pur¬ 
poses:  To  improve  production  and  distribution 
methods  through  education  and  research  . . .  and  to 
promote  better  understanding  of  the  industry  and 
its  products. 
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For  Your  Food  Editor;  Recipe  ideas,  using  carbon¬ 
ated  beverages,  with  glossy  photographs.  Mentions 
no  specific  brands,  but  plenty  of  ideas  readers  will 
use  and  appreciate.  No  obligation. 
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Mailing  Room 
Glue  Gadgets 
Economical 

Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
The  lowly  glue  pan  has  come 
into  its  own  at  the  Winston- 
Saletn  Journal.  Most  newspaper 
mailing  rooms  use  old  sauce¬ 
pans,  coffee  cans,  or  what  have 
you,  but  not  so  the  Journal.  Its 
mail  room  foreman,  J.  R.  Logan 
Sr.,  says  “a  glue  pan  is  just  as 
necessary  to  the  mail  room  as 
the  press  is  to  the  press  room.” 
Mr.  Logan  and  his  associates 
designed  a  special  pan,  engi¬ 
neered  to  the  mail  room  job. 

The  Journal  glue  pan  is  rec¬ 
tangular  in  shape.  It  was  fab¬ 
ricated  of  12-gauge  painted  gal¬ 
vanized  sheet  metal  by  a  local 
sheet  metal  contractor  at  a  cost 
of  $8.  It  has  interlocking 
comers,  and  suction  cup  feet 
which  keep  it  from  being 
knocked  over. 

The  Journal  has  been  using 
six  of  these  pans — one  for  each 
mailing  position,  one  for  the 
wrap  table  to  glue  brown  rolls, 
and  one  for  the  single  wrap 
tables — for  two  and  a  half 
years,  and  they’re  all  still  good 
as  new. 

Before  the  advent  of  the 
special  glue  pan,  the  Journal 
was  using  little  round  enamel 
saucepans.  Aluminum  was  cor¬ 
roded  by  the  acid  in  the  glue, 
and  wood  was  extremely  messy. 
But  the  saucepan  was  far  from 
ideal,  since  it  was  often  knocked 
over,  spilling  glue  and  wasting 
papers. 

Used  in  wrapping  mail  bun¬ 
dles  or  individual  papers  in 
sheet  kraft,  the  pan  has  an 
apron  on  top  where  the  four- 
inch  nylon  bristle  paint  brush 
rests  when  it  is  not  in  use.  And 
the  little  apron  slips  off  so  that 
the  pan  can  be  easily  cleaned. 

Mr.  Logan  says  glue  con¬ 
sumption  has  been  cut  in  half 
by  the  use  of  the  new  pan.  He 
wouldn’t  be  without  it  in  a  mail 
room  which  gets  out  one  thou¬ 
sand  or  more  “club”  bundles  per 
night  in  addition  to  all  the 
single  wrapped  papers.  And 
the  Twin  Citj/  Sentinel,  after¬ 
noon  ally  of  the  Journal,  uses 
the  glue  pans  too. 

Mr.  Logan  gives  much  of  the 
credit  for  the  development  of 
the  glue  pan  to  a  course  in  work 
simplification  sponsored  some 
time  ago  by  Piedmont  Publish¬ 
ing  Company. 


STICKLERS  for  efficiency  in  the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal  mail- 
room,  J.  R.  Logan  Sr.,  left,  foreman,  uses  a  specially  devised  glue  pan 
while  Henry  Stewart,  mailer,  shoves  papers  against  an  ingenious  back¬ 
stop  and  keeps  a  glue  pitcher  handy. 


The  glue  pan  is  not  the  only 
innovation  which  Mr.  Logan 
and  his  staff  have  come  up 
with.  For  instance,  they  de¬ 
signed  and  had  made  a  little 
copper  pitcher  for  mailing  ma¬ 
chine  glue.  The  handy  pouring 
spout  and  the  corrosion-proof 
metal  are  its  features. 

A  “back-stop”  for  mailers 
holds  the  stack  of  papers  neatly 
in  place  as  the  mailer  finishes 
putting  the  labels  on  them.  The 
bottom  part  is  made  of  sheet 
metal  flanged  to  fit  the  mailing 
table,  and  the  back  posts  are  of 
W  X  1%"  wide  flat  steel  stand¬ 
ards,  12"  high.  The  bottom  is 
16"  X  15",  and  it  is  held  to  the 
table  by  two  wing  nuts. 

And  then  there  is  the  single 
wrapper  holder,  which  will  hold 
100-1200  kraft  wrappers  for 
single  newspapers  steady  while 
the  mailer  affixes  the  labels. 
This  is  16"  X  15"  with  two  long 
%"  bolts  fitted  with  a  wing  nut 
and  a  spring  to  hold  a  x 
1%"  X  15*/^"  piece  of  steel. 


Mel  Parkinson's 
40th  Anniversary 

When  M.  T.  Parkinson,  com¬ 
posing  room  superintendent  at 
the  London  Free  Press,  walked 
into  his  office  one  day  recently, 
he  found  on  his  desk  a  large 
cake  and  cartoon,  both  marking 
his  40th  anniversary  with  the 
newspaper. 

Mel  first  “went  on  strength” 
at  the  Free  Press  at  12,  when 
he  began  a  four-year  stint 
carrying  morning  and  evening 
editions,  before  and  after  school. 
For  two  summers  he  was  copy 
boy  in  the  news  room.  He  began 
as  an  apprentice  in  1917  and  be¬ 
came  composing  room  superin¬ 
tendent  in  1926. 


9  pt.  for  TTS  Text, 

51/2  pt.  in  Classified 

In  its  switch  to  an  11-pica 
column,  the  Janesville  (Wis.) 
Gazette  chose  Intertype’s  9 
point  Imperial  2B  TTS  on  a 
9%  point  slug  to  provide  maxi¬ 
mum  legibility  in  the  narrower 
column  measure.  The  Gazette 
formerly  used  a  12-pica  column, 
set  with  an  8  point  type  face  on 
an  8^2  point  slug. 

The  Gazette  also  revitalized 
its  classified  section  with  5% 
point  Imperial  IB  TTS  on  a  6 
point  slug. 


Pioneer  Retires 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Peyton  W.  Engle,  retired 
Aug.  30  after  50  years  of  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  Martinsburg 
Journal  mechanical  department. 
He  was  presented  a  gold  watch 
on  behalf  of  fellow  employes. 
He  joined  the  paper  only  a  few 
months  after  it  was  established 
here  in  1907  by  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
of  Winchester,  Va.,  now  a 
United  States  Senator  from 
Virginia. 


Engraving  'Lab' 

Madison,  Wis. 

After  viewing  engraving  shops 
around  the  country,  Rolland  H. 
Fellers  supervised  installation 
of  an  ultra-modern  laboratory 
in  the  plant  of  Madison  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  The  shop  is  39x50 
feet  in  dimension,  air  condi¬ 
tioned  for  a  constant  tempera¬ 
ture  of  70  degrees.  Major 
equipment  includes  a  Roljertson 
camera  and  Dow  powderless 
etching  machine.  Stainless  steel 
sinks  have  water  temperature 
control  devices. 


Papers  Employ 
Prod.  Engineer 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Robert  R.  Hayzlett  this  wed 
assumed  the  duties  of  produc¬ 
tion  coordinator  and  training 
supervisor  on  the  mechanici 
staff  of  the  Charleston  Evening 
Post  and  the  News  and  Courier 

Mr.  Hayzlett  served  for  the  I 
last  year  and  a  half  as  Indus- 1 
trial  engineer  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 1 
sociation  Research  Institute  ii| 
Chicago. 

A  native  of  Nebraska,  Mr. 
Hayzlett  holds  an  engineering  I 
degree  from  the  University  of ' 
Southern  California.  He  wis 
assistant  production  manager 
of  the  San  Diego  Union-Tribwu 
for  three  years  before  he  joined 
the  AN  PA  staff. 

He  is  a  veteran  of  World 
War  II  and  is  a  major  in  the 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

• 

Morrill  Appoints 
Eastern  Manager 

John  H.  Feldkamp  has  been 
promoted  to  eastern  manager  of 
Geo.  H.  Morrill  Co.,  division  of 
Sun  Cremidl 
Corporation.  He 
will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the 
sales  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  Mor¬ 
rill  news  black 
inks  and  ROP 
colors  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory.  His  head¬ 
quarters  are  at 
Feldkamp  the  Sun  Chemi¬ 
cal  Building  in 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Feldkamp  joined  the 

Morrill  division  in  1951,  and 

was  assigned  to  the  St.  Louis 
office  as  a  salesman.  In  1954  he 
was  transferred  to  New  York, 
and  appointed  Assistant  to  the 
general  manager.  He  has  had 
over  20  yetrs  of  pressroom  and 
sales  experience  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field. 


64-Page  Hoe  Press 
Replaces  Flatbed 

With  ideas  of  expansion  in 
mind,  the  Hammonton  (N.  J.) 
New.s  has  purchased  a  64-page 
Hoe  press,  according  to  Charles 
E.  Seel,  publisher.  It  replaces 
a  flatbed. 

The  press  has  up-to-date 
stereotype  equipment,  including 
a  Sta-Hi  mat  former,  automatic 
plating  machine  and  5,000  lb- 
stereotype  melting  pot.  It  can 
run  ROP  color. 
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How  To  Fence-in  Customers 

in  Pennsylvania's  No.  3  ‘’City" 


If  you  built  a  fence  around  the  shopping 
area  in  Pennsylvania’s  No.  3  “City”,  it 
would  be  over  seven  miles  long.  Display  and 
selling  space  by  the  mile  to  cater  to  this  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  Keystone  State.  Last  year,  the 
“city’s”  quarter-million  families  spent  S800  million  in 
their  favorite  local  stores. 

You’ve  only  flirted  with  Pennsylvania’s  buying  power  until 
you’ve  sold  the  14  trading  centers  that  make  up  its  third 
largest  “city”.  Your  sales  curve  has  another  big  hop  coming:  the 
stimulus  of  a  full  and  unduplicated  sixth  of  the  people,  paychecks 
and  spendable  income  in  this,  America’s  third  biggest  state. 
And  the  way  to  sell  these  prosperous  Pennsylvanians  is  through 
the  hometown  newspapers  they  read  every  day.  The  14 
high-impact  dailies  listed  below  reach  a  concentration 
of  consumers  in  these  trade  centers  unequalled  by 
any  other  medium.  Clip  this  newspaper  list  now. 

And  when  you  sell  in  Pennsylvania,  sell  all  of 
it  ...  by  putting  these  active  newspapers 
at  the  top  of  your  next  media  list. 


Sell  Pennsylvania’s  No.  3  ^’Cily”  with  These  Newspapers: 


BF.AVER  FALLS  NEWS-TRIBLNE  (E)  •  CHAMBERSBURG  PUBUC  OPINION  (E)  •  COATESVILLE  RFXORn  . 

CONNELLSVILLE  COURIER  (E,  •  INDIANA  GAZETTE  (E,  •  JEANNETTE  NEWS.DISp1t?h  ,E)  *  ^CK  HAVEN 

EXPRESS  (E)  •  NEW  CASTLE  NEWS  (E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY  ITEM  (E,  •  TOWANDA  ReJi^W  WAM^ 

IkP^TCH  *  WASHINGTON  OBSERVER  REPORTER  (M4E)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN  GAZETTE  (B)  •  YO^ 
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2  Thomson  Foreign  Press 
Papers  in  B.C. 

Now  Dailies 


(Continued  from  page  12) 


Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Two  newspapers  published  in 
British  Columbia’s  rich  Okana¬ 
gan  Valley  became  dailies  Sept. 
9. 

They  are  the  Penticton  Her¬ 
ald  and  Kelowna  Courier,  both 
in  the  Thomson  group.  They 
bring  to  100  the  number  of 
Canadian  dailies  exchanging 
their  news  through  the  Can¬ 
adian  Press. 

The  Penticton  Herald  was 
founded  in  1906  as  the  weekly 
Penticton  Press  and  became  the 
Herald  in  1910.  G.  J.  Rowland, 
who  continues  as  publisher  and 
editor,  sold  his  interest  to 
Thomson  in  1956.  The  Herald 
started  thrice-weekly  publica¬ 
tion  in  October,  1955,  and  has 
a  circulation  of  about  4,500. 

The  Kelowna  Courier  began 
as  a  weekly  in  1904  as  the 
Kelowna  Clarion.  Its  circula¬ 
tion  is  about  5,000.  The  Thom¬ 
son  group  bought  the  paper  in 
1956.  R.  P.  MacLean  is  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor. 


ANOTHER 

Copi- 

Counter 


PRODUCT 


JUST  ROLL  IT  OVER  YOUR  COPY. 
—It  counts  while  it  roHs! 

This  little  double-dial  indicator, 
graduated  in  inches  and  picas  on  one 
side  and  inches  and  agates  on  the 
other  side,  is  the  new  time-saving 
instrument  for  rapid  counting  of 
typed  manuscript  tines,  measuring 
columns  of  type,  galley  cuts  or  other 
dimensions  of  type.  In  operation,  the 
wheel  is  run  up  the  pages  or 
columns  and  the  length  in  inches  or 
total  number  of  typed  lines  is  indi¬ 
cated  on  the  dial.  A  time-saver  for 
typesetting,  by  quickly  eliminating 
the  total  character  count,  from 
which  the  number  of  typed  lines  can 
be  determined. 

Postpaid  $4.95 


Write  on  your  letter-  IJSSij 
head  for  200-page  cata-  / 
log  of  ort  tupplies.  “An  “‘"'"'tS!;; 
Encyclopedia  of  Artists  )' 

Materials" 


ARTHUR  BROWN  &  BRO. 

2  West  46th  St.,  New  York  36 


theatre  tickets.  American  news¬ 
men  agreed  that  their  newspa¬ 
pers  should  try  to  influence 
their  own  government  to  follow 
this  example. 

Gunnar  Leistikow,  represent¬ 
ative  of  10  Scandinavian  pa¬ 
pers,  cited  differences  in  “basic 
reporting  philosophy”  between 
the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  Noting  that  these  re¬ 
flect  differences  in  expense  ac¬ 
counts,  he  said  that  the  foreign 
correspondent  in  the  U.S.  is 
expected  to  incorporate  news, 
interpretation,  and  comment  in¬ 
to  a  single  feature  story,  to 
save  cable  expense.  “Sometimes 
my  dispatches  are  used  as 
news  and  sometimes  as  editori¬ 
als,”  he  said. 

Barticipation  Suggested 

Mr.  Wellner  proposed  that 
newspapers  invite  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  to  “sit  in  their 
offices,  attend  school  board 
meetings,  go  on  the  city  hall 
beat,  and  participate  in  Amer¬ 
ican  news  coverage  for  a  few 
days. 

A  discussion  developed  re¬ 
garding  the  attention  given  by 
American  provincial  newspa- 
l)ers  to  foreign  news,  and  Mr. 
Bevan  cited  a  New  York  State 
survey  to  show  that  they  devote 
a  reasonable  portion  of  their 
space  to  this  news.  Mr.  Balara- 
man  reported  that  a  .survey 
published  in  Geneva,  Switzer¬ 
land,  found  only  two  per  cent 
of  space  in  the  U.S.  metropoli¬ 
tan  press  devoted  to  foreign 
news.  “And  less  elsewhere,”  he 
added. 

Other  subjects  I'eceiving  at¬ 
tention  were  syndicated  col¬ 
umns  in  U.S.  newspapers,  the 
question  of  whether  a  one- 


party  press  exists  m  this  coun-  a  i  •  J 

try,  the  advantages  and  disad-  r\nn08.1  J_JGni0(l 
vantages  of  using  labels  such  U  1  I 

as  “Red  China,”  and  the  effect  j  *  i 

of  television  on  newspaper  cir-  i^DSCGIlltV 

culation.  J  , 

It  was  generally  agreed  by  ^  -w  t  1  •  • 

the  Americans  that  the  majori-  y  0rCllCl 

ty  of  newspapers  are  Republi¬ 
can  in  sympathy  but  seek  to 
give  equal  news  space  to  both 
major  parties.  Sylvan  Barnet 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  commented  that  columnists  review  a  $25,000  verdict  against 
are  “writers  of  renown,”  but  Afro-American  Company  of 
their  interpretations  take  on  Baltimore  which  was  based  ot 
more  meaning  when  news  is  publication  of  material  fna; 
jiroperly  reported.  Mr.  Wellner  court  records  which  the  plain- 
defended  “labels”  as  practical. 

“We  have  to  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Chinas,”  he  ob¬ 
served. 

At  the  close  of  the  confer¬ 
ence,  Wallace  A.  Brennan,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Dunkirk  Evening 
Observer,  suggested  that  the  County,  upheld  the  defense  that 
jiroject  be  repeated  in  other  publication  of  unsealed  court 
parts  of  the  country. 

• 

N.  Y.  Times  Sponsors 
Football  Teleeasts 


Balti.more,  Md 
The  Virginia  Supreme  Court 
of  Appeals  last  week  refused  tc 


tiff  ai’gued  was  obscene  ana 
libelous. 

The  plaintiff  was  a  white 
woman  named  in  a  divorcr 
action  involving  a  Negro  couple. 

Judge  J.  G.  Jefferson  Jr.,  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Dinwiddie 


records  is  privileged  but  ruled 
that  the  jury  should  decide 
whether  the  Richmond,  Va.,  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Afro-American  pub¬ 
lished  abscene  and  unfit  materi¬ 
al  from  the  records  of  the 
The  New  York  Times,  which  divorce  case, 
last  year  lx)ught  radio  partici-  The  jury  found  for  the 
pation  in  broadcasts  of  ^  the  plaintiff.  Aline  Owens. 

New  York  Giants  professional  The  Virginia  Press  Associa- 
football  games,  will  this  year  i;ion  joined  in  the  appeal  in 
be  one  of  four  sponsors  of  10  which  the  defense  argued  that 
CBS  telecasts  of  out-of-town  published  abscene  material, 

contests  of  the  team.  ^  d;  was  subject  to  criminal 
Ivan  Veit,  promotion  direc-  prosecution,  rather  than  suit 
tor,  said  Times’  sports  staff  for  libel, 
members  were  used  as  com-  The  defense  argued  that  if 
mentators  on  the  radio  broad-  ^  verdict  such  as  the  one  which 
casts  last  year,  but  he  did  not  the  jury  returned  were  allowed 
think  they  would  so  act  on  the  to  set  a  precedent,  then  persons 
TV  programs.  whose  names  were  brought  up 

Previously,  as  part  of  the  Jn  hearings  on  communism 
more  than  $500,000  a  year  cir-  could  claim  grounds  for  suin? 
culation  promotion  advertising  new’spapers  which  published 
campaign  conducted  by  the  the  proceedings  of  congression- 
Times,  TV  spots  have  been  al  inquiries 
used.  All  judges  of  the  appellate 

The  Times’  advertising  ac-  court,  instead  of  the  usual  one, 
count  is  handled  by  Batten,  heard  the  argument  for  review 
Barton,  Durstlne  &  Osborn,  of  the  case. 

Inc.,  with  Barry  McCarthy, 
account  supervisor 


C.  M.  Neel  Moves 
To  TV  Station 

Oklahoma  Cm’ 
Charles  M.  Neel,  advertisin? 


lOWER  SUCKS 
COUNTY 


THE  LEYITTOWN  TIMES 

AND 

BRISTOL  DAILY  COURIER 


S  W  CALKINS 

*rM..  « 


MURRAY  C  HOTCHKISS 


APME  Study  Group 
Reports  Are  Readied 

Major  study  committees  of 
the  Associated  Press  Managing  director  for  the  Daily  Oklaho' 
Editors  Association  have  man  and  Oklahoma  City  Timt" 
cleared  the  way  for  the  annual  is  moving  to  Tampa,  Fla.,  < 
APME  meeting  Nov.  19-23  at  assume  new  duties  with  the 
New  Orleans.  national  advertising  depart 

The  committees  submitted  ment  of  television  statioi 
their  reports  at  a  two-day  meet-  WTVT. 
ing  at  the  general  office  of  the  Edward  L.  Gaylord,  executivi 
Associated  Press  this  week,  vicepresident,  said  Mr. 

The  reports  went  to  the  printer,  will  go  to  the  company’s  CB^ 
Frank  Eyerly,  Des  Moines  TV  affiliate  in  about  two  week- 
Register  and  Tribune,  APME  A  native  of  Kentucky, 
president,  presided  at  the  meet-  Neel  came  to  work  as  a  class: 
ing.  fied  ad  salesman  in  1935. 
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BUSINESS 
IS  FLYING  HIGH 
IN  NEW 
ENGLAND 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 

ITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  14.  IW 


All  over  America  businessmen  are  taking  to  the 
air  in  a  big  way  .  .  .  with  business  flying  hours 
jumping  by  \2*'/c  a  year  over  the  last  four 
years.  But  nowhere  has  this  happened  as  dra¬ 
matically  as  in  New  England. 

Here  hooming  Yankee  business  has  invested  $30 
million  in  its  air  fleet,  spends  $15  million 
annually  on  maintenance,  operations  and  equip- 
ttient  for  the  planes.  In  1956  alone  the  region’s 
business  planes  spent  180,000  hours  in  the  air, 
flew  more  than  26  million  miles,  landed  at  some 
189  available  airports  ...  no  small  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  New  England’s  limited  area. 

These  flying  executives  helped  amass  the  area’s 
record  assets  of  $46.3  billion — -one-eighth  of  the 
nation’s  total.  They  helped,  too,  to  create  the 
fast-paced  business  climate  which  supported 
a  non-agricultural  work  force  of  3,633.200  last 
year,  raised  personal  income  to  an  all-time  high 
of  .$20,075,000, (XtO. 

It  all  added  up  to  make  New  England  a  modern 
fast-paced,  high-living  market  .  .  .  with  sales, 
loo,  at  an  all-time  high.  If  you  have  anything 
lo  sell,  now  is  a  good  time  to  find  out  for 
yourself  how  easy  it  is  to  sell  it  in  New  England 
through  the  New  England  newspapers. 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these 
newspaper  leaders: 

MAINE — Banter  Daily  Newt  (M). 

VERMONT— Barra  Tiacs  (E).  Benalnitaa  BaaMr  (E),  Burlint- 
tee  FrM  Prtn  (M),  RatlanO  HiralB  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Gloho  (MAE).  Boston  Glefea  (S>, 
Brockton  Enttrpriso  A  Tiata  (E),  Fall  Riw  HtraM  Nows  (E). 
FHdiburi  Sentind  (E),  Gardner  Nan  (E),  Hanrhill  Gaxetta 
(E),  Lawrtneo  ^lo-Tribuno  (MAE),  Itca  (E),  North 

Adaas  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield  Borkshirt  Eatit  (E),  Taunton 
Gazette  (E),  Walthaa  News  Trikuna  (E). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E).  Manchester 
Union  Leader  and  New  Haapshire  Sunday  News  (M,  EAS). 
RHODE  ISUND— West  Warwick  Pawtuxat  Valley  Daily  Tiaae 
(E),  Profidence  Bulletin  (E),  Pravidenca  Journal  (M),  Prod- 
daica  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  (Ml  (E). 

CONNECnCUT— Ansonia  Sentinel  (E).  Bridtepart  Past  (S). 
BridHPort  Pest-Teleiraa  (MAE),  Bristal  Press  (E),  Hartford 
Couruit  (M).  Hartford  Courant  (S).  Halford  Tiaes  (E).  Meri¬ 
den  Rccad-Joanal  (MAE),  New  Britain  Herald  (E),  New  Hasan 
Reiista  (EAS).  Norwich  Bulletin  and  Recad  (MAE),  Terrinftan 
Retista  (E),  Watabury  Republican  A  Aaerkan  (MAE).  Wata- 
kury  Republican  (MAS). 
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i\EWSPAPER 
BILLINGS 
of  Agencies  Billing 
Total  of  $1-5,000,000 
in  1956 

(Compiled  by  Editor  &  Publisher) 


Why  Women 
Are  Superior 
As  Reporters 

Trenton,  N.J. 

“The  sky’s  the  limit  for  us 
gals  in  newspapering”  said  Gay 
Pauley,  United  Press  women’s 
editor,  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  New  Jersey  Association  of 
Daily  Newspaper  Women  here 
Sept.  8. 

Miss  Pauley  said  “native 
nosey-ness”  automatically  helps 
women  to  be  better  reporters. 
She  stressed  the  opportunities 
for  women  in  journalism  for 
representatives  of  10  dailies  at 
the  meeting  in  Station  WTOA 
Auditorium. 

“We  are  better  endowed 
psychologically.  We  can  out- 
report  any  man  on  a  beat  be¬ 
cause  Nature  blessed  us  with 
insatiable  curiosity.  We  were 
born  nose-y,”  Miss  Pauley  said. 

The  speaker  declared  that 
radio  and  television  have 
pushed  the  newspaper  business 
out  of  a  rut.  Radio  can  beat 
the  newspaper  to  the  news 
breaks  and  TV  cameras  will 
soon  be  on  the  scene  of  every 
big  story  immediately  so  the 
press  must  then  give  readers 
more  than  what  they’ve  seen  or 
heard  and  must  use  “depth  re¬ 
porting,”  Miss  Pauley  ex¬ 
plained. 

Miss  Pauley  said  that  the 
women’s  section  of  a  newspaper 
has  undergone  and  is  under¬ 
going  considerable  transition. 

Miss  Pauley  said  that  more 
editors  now  realize  that  the 
woman  reader  not  only  controls 
home  circulation  but  also  down¬ 
town  sales  and  so  try  to  give 
her  a  section  with  the  very  best 
of  coverage  of  everything  in 
which  women  are  interested. 

The  next  meeting  will  take 
place  Dec.  8  at  the  Asbury 
Park  Press  Auditorium.  There 
will  be  a  forum  for  publicity 
chairman  of  25  state-wide  or¬ 
ganizations. 


AGENCY 


Newspaper 

Billings 


1.  Adams,  Burke  Dowling,  Inc . 

2.  Monroe  Greenfhal  Co . 

3.  Oiener  &  Dorskind  Adv . 

4.  Ronalds  Advertising  Agency  . 

5.  Harris  &  Whitebrook  Adv . 

6.  Hilton  &  Riggio  . 

7.  Fairfax,  Inc . 

8.  Simons-Michelson  Co . 

9.  Advertising  Trade  Service  . 

10.  U.  S-  Advertising  Corp . 

1 1.  Stromberger,  LaVene,  McKenzie 

12.  Richard  N.  Meltzer  Adv . 

13.  Newmark's  Adv.  Agency  . 

14.  Daniel  &  Charles  . 

15.  G.  F.  Sweet  &  Co . 

16.  Charles  Anthony  Gross  Agency  . 

17.  J.  R.  Pershall  Co.  . 

18.  Rothbardt  &  Maas  Adv.,  Inc . 

19.  Lavenson  Bureau  of  Advertising  . 

20.  Esmond  Associates  . 

21.  Gamut,  Inc . 

22.  Cole,  Fischer  &  Rogow  . 

23.  Johnson  &  Lewis  Advertising  . 

24.  Gillham  Advertising  Agency  . 

25.  Jackson,  Haerr,  Peterson  &  Hall  . 

26.  Baer,  Kemble  &  Spicer  . 

27.  Mumm,  Mullay  &  Nichols,  Inc . 

28.  Gaynor,  Colman,  Prentis  &  Varley 

29.  Chambers  &  Wiswell,  Inc . 

30.  Cayton,  Inc . 

31.  Jones  &  Brakeley,  Inc . 

32.  Arnold  &  Company  . 

33.  Garfield-Linn  &  Co . 

34.  Ridgway  Advertising  Co . 

35.  McGivern-Child  Co . 

36.  Byer  &  Bowman  Adv.  Agency  . 

37.  Rutledge  &  Lilienfeld  . . 

38.  J.  M.  Hickerson,  I  nc . 

39.  W.  S.  Walker  Advertising  . . 

40.  Wesley  Aves  &  Associates  . 

41.  Frankel  Jones  Co . 

42.  Howell  &  Young  Advertising  . 

43.  Valentine-Radford  Adv . 

44.  Bert  S.  Gittins  Adv . 

45.  Watts,  Payne  Advertising  . 

46.  Leeds  ft  York  . 

47.  Moser  &  Cotins  . 

48.  Darwin  H.  Clark  Co . 

49.  Fessel  !i  Plouff.  Inc . 

50.  Wm.  Hart  Adler.  Inc . 

51.  Royal  &  de  Guzman  . 

52.  Sudler  &  Hennessey,  Inc . 

53.  J.  M.  Camp  &  Co . 

54.  Getschal  Co . 

55.  Fulton,  Morrissey  Co . 

56.  Lago  &  Whitehead,  Inc . 

57.  Ba^-Hodgson-Neuwoehner  . 

58.  Associated  Advertising  Agency  .. 

59.  George  T.  Metcalf  Co . 

60.  Symonds  MacKenzie  &  Co . 

61.  Arthur  Towell,  Inc . 

62.  E.  M.  Freystadt  Assoc . 

63.  Hoefer,  Dieterich  &  Brown  . 

64.  Carson  Roberts.  Inc . 

65.  Sidney  Clayton  &  Assoc . 

66.  Cary-Hill,  Inc . 

67.  Alex  T.  Franz,  Inc . 

68.  Kircher,  Helton  &  Collett  . 

69.  Marcus  Advertising  Agency  . 

70.  Perry-Brown,  Inc . 

71.  Dunnan  &  Jeffrey  . 

72.  Paul  C.  Warren  Advertising  . 

73.  Boland  Associates  . 

74.  MacDonald-Cook  Co . 

75.  Robertson,  Buckley  &  Gotsch  . 

76.  Palm  &  Patterson,  Inc . 

77.  Wm.  B.  Remington,  Inc . 

78.  Parson,  Friedman  &  Central  . 

79.  Grubb  &  Petersen  Advertising  .... 

80.  Gray  &  Kilgore,  Inc . 

81.  Howard  Swink  Adv.  Agency  . 

82.  Jones  &  Taylor  &  Assoc . 

83.  Arthur  R.  Mogge,  Inc . 


$  2,837,000 

2.727.200 
2,400,000 
2,160,000 
2,040,000 

1.491.200 
1,400,000 
1,320,000 
1,104,000 
1,035,000 
1,010,500 

930,000 

859.100 

821.100 

738.400 
712,000 

696.600 
681,000 

676.100 
624,000 
615,700 
615,000 

551.100 
540,000 
524,000 
498,000 
480.000 
465.000 
450.000 

436.800 
415,000 
380,000 
375,000 
336,000 
306,000 
290.000 
280,000 

255.600 

246.400 
219.000 
210.000 

205.500 
202,000 
200,000 
196,200 
195,000 
185,900 

184.800 

169.600 
168,000 
155,000 
150,000 
150,000 
147,000 

136.500 
127,000 
124,000 
120,000 
120,000 
113,000 
108,000 
107,000 
104,000 

101.600 
101,000 
100,000 
100,000 

82,080 

81,600 

62,273 

60.400 
52,680 
48,000 
46,200 
33,600 
31,000 

30.400 
27,000 
25,800 
16,100 
15,500 

14.400 
13,000 


Tutal 

Billings 


Papers' 

Percentsii 


f 


$  5,722,664 

4,870,000 
4,100,000 
4,810,000 
2,721,000 

4.662.100 
4,090,000 
3,050,200 
1,151,000 
2,325,000 
2,352,000 

1.549.100 
1,210,098 

3.571.200 

1.421.100 

1.780.200 

2.581.100 
1,720,050 
3,382,000 
1,040,098 

1.311.100 
2,049,500 
1,669,450 

1.825.100 
1,312,050 

1.781.400 

2.425.100 
2,601,000 
3.150200 

3.365.100 
1,500,000 
1,100.000 
1,250,000 
1,425.000 
1.021.500 
2,921,000 
2,810,000 

1.421.400 
3,081,100 

2.190.500 

1.451.100 
1,372,300 
1,010,000 
4,510,000 

1.191.200 
1,312,000 

1.431.500 
1,680,000 
1.060,100 
1,690,000 
1,550,000 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 

1.470.100 

4.551.200 

1.272.100 
1,242,000 

1.201.500 
1,142,050 

2.262.100 
1.081,100 
1,071,050 
1,041,000 

1.270.500 
1,010,000 
1,050,200 
1,150,000 
2,749,485 
1,031,050 
1, 7  >4.900 
3,C  !  1,025 
l.f  33,000 
I,/  02,000 
I,J40,I00 

1.121.200 
3,160,000 
1,525,000 
1.118,000 
1,291,050 
1,610,100 
1,550,000 
1,440,000 
1,300,000 


50% 

56 

59 
45 
75 

32 

34 
43 
96 
45 
43 

60 
71 

23 
52 
40 

27 
40 
20 
60 
47 
30 

33 
30 
40 

28 
20 
18 
14 

13 
28 

35 
30 

24 
30 
10 
10 
18 

8 

10 

14 

15 
20 

4 

16 

15 
13 
II 

16 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

3 

10 

10 

10 

II 

5 
10 
10 
10 

8 

10 

10 

9 

3 
8 

4 
2 

5 
3 
3 
3 

1 

2 
2 
2 

10 
10 
10 
10 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 
73 
73 
H 
7! 
71 

r, 

71 


TOTALS: 


$  39,162,933 


$  167,219,420 
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8 
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5 
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6 
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3 
0 
0 
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10 
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3 

1 

2 
2 
2 

10 
10 
10 
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NEWSPAPER  BILLINGS 
Of 

Agencies  Billing  Total  of  Less  Than  $1,000,000  in  1956 

(Compiled  by  Editor  &  Publisher) 


AGENCY 

1.  Newman.  Lynde  &  Assoc .  $ 

2.  Thomas  C.  Wilson  Advertising  . 

3.  A.  S.  Black  &  Co . 

4.  Stepien-Carr  Advertising,  Inc . 

5.  Hoffman-Manning.  Inc . 

6.  Herbert  Balter  Adv . 

7.  W.  A.  McCracken  Ltd . 

8.  Andover  Advertising  Co . 

9.  Edward  S.  Kellogg  Co . 

10.  Read  Bros.  Advertising  . 

11.  Harold  E.  Flint  &  Assoc . 

12.  Dawson  Advertising  Co . 

13.  Herbert  S.  Benjamin  Assoc . 

14.  Clark  &  Elkus  Advertising  . 

15.  E.  T.  Holmgren,  Inc . 

16.  Marshall  Robertson  Adv.  Agency  . 

17.  Mulllcan  Company  . 

18.  Ray  C.  Jenkins  Advertising  . 

19.  Lloyd  S.  Howard  Assoc . 

20.  Harris  &  Montague,  Inc.  . 

21.  Manchester  &  Kreer,  Inc . 

22.  Natali  &  Maloney  Ltd . 

23.  Armstrong  Company  . 

24.  Otto  &  Abbs  Advertising  . 

25.  Wyman  Advertising  . 

26.  Harry  Paul  &  Assoc . . 

27.  Wm.  G.  Rolley  Advertising  . 

28.  Lee  Wenger  &  Assoc . 

29.  Mark  Schreiber  Advertising  . 

30.  James  C.  Seix  Co . 

31.  Evans-Work  Advertising  Agency  . 

32.  McCaffrey  Advertising  Agency  . 

33.  David  H.  Obermeyer  Adv.  Agency  . 

34.  Central  Advertising  Corp . 

35.  Weintraub  &  Associates  . 

36.  Duncan-Brooks,  Inc . 

37.  Gislason-Reynolds  Ltd . 

38.  Fred  C.  Becker  Adv.  Agency  . 

39.  Frank  C.  Jacobi  Advertising  . 

40.  Baus  &  Ross  Co . . 

41.  Louis  Benito  Advertising  . 

42.  J.  Gerald  Brown  Advertising  . . 

43.  Ramsey,  Brown  &  Co.  . 

44.  Stern,  Walters  Jaster,  Inc . 

45.  Leber  &  Kati,  Inc . 

46.  Capital  Advertising,  Inc . 

47.  Milton  Carlson  Co . 

48.  Ralph  W.  Hobbs  Assoc . 

49.  Leo  P.  Bott  Advertising  . 

50.  Maurice  Paulsen  Advertising  . 

51.  Bonsib,  Inc . 

52.  Duke  Kerstein  Adv.  Agency  . 

53.  Morrison  Greene  Seymour,  Inc . 

54.  Galvin-Farris  Advertising  . 

55.  Mahool  Advertising,  Inc . 

56.  Clinton  D.  Carr  &  Co . 

57.  Andes  Advertising  Agency  . 

58.  Price,  Tanner  &  Willox,  Inc . 

59.  Jerrol  &  Associates  . 

60.  Cabell  Eanes,  Inc . 

61.  Art  Gruber  Assoc . 

62.  Hepworth  Advertising  . 

63.  Neale  Advertising  Assoc . 

64.  Gottschaldt  &  Assoc.  . 

65.  Bradley  Lane  Adv.  Agency  . 

66.  Kenneth  B.  Butler  X  Assoc.  . 

67.  M.  L.  Samson  Co .  . 

68.  Allan  J.  Copeland  Adv . 

69.  Coleman  Todd  4  Associates  . . 

70.  John  L  Halpin  Advertising  . 

71.  R.  I.  David  4  Co . 

72.  Wark  Associates  . 

73.  Sam  J.  Gallay  Advertising  . 

74.  Charles  Meissner  4  Assoc . 

75.  Robert  G.  Fields  4  Co . 

76.  Muriel  Wageman  Advertising  . 

77.  Enyart  4  Rose  Adv.  Agency  . 

78.  D.  K.  Leventis  Advertising  . 


Newspaper 

Total 

Papers’ 

Billings 

Billings 

Percentas 

509,356 

$  878,200 

58% 

431.428 

634,625 

67 

414,700 

754,250 

55 

391,500 

675,500 

58 

384,450 

768,900 

50 

350.000 

701,250 

50 

340,000 

850,100 

40 

324,000 

362,150 

89 

280,500 

511,111 

55 

270,000 

351,150 

77 

263.976 

517,600 

51 

251.880 

630,700 

40 

241,668 

272,150 

89 

222.000 

740,150 

30 

221,420 

886,285 

25 

221,076 

819,700 

27 

213,420 

819,100 

26 

210,254 

955.750 

22 

206,000 

610,000 

34 

200.536 

717,225 

28 

187,500 

750,000 

25 

185.630 

489,000 

38 

184.912 

712,100 

26 

160.275 

555.014 

29 

158.678 

465,800 

34 

151,058 

322.150 

47 

147,591 

478,050 

31 

146,940 

244,951 

60 

143,000 

651,000 

22 

133,000 

666,100 

20 

131,250 

526,100 

25 

126,700 

254,325 

50 

125,450 

251.000 

50 

123,023 

286,500 

43 

121,000 

604,500 

20 

115,024 

443,150 

26 

111,969 

386.100 

29 

110.190 

367,450 

30 

106,920 

356,400 

30 

105,000 

760,100 

14 

104.624 

654,000 

16 

101,000 

405,500 

25 

100,000 

436,900 

23 

98.960 

618.450 

16 

93.000 

931,000 

10 

91,920 

460,500 

20 

90,000 

910,100 

10 

85.600 

429,100 

20 

85,000 

417,500 

20 

81.765 

182,600 

45 

80,990 

809,900 

10 

76,720 

190,900 

40 

75,000 

750,000 

10 

75.000 

500,000 

15 

74,040 

370,200 

20 

72,800 

260,000 

28 

70,000 

771,200 

9 

69,000 

668,701 

10 

61,000 

305,000 

20 

60960 

762,150 

8 

60,000 

410,000 

15 

59,750 

240,000 

25 

59,532 

661,226 

9 

59,250 

396,100 

15 

53,800 

344,600 

16 

53.788 

769,300 

7 

50.000 

342,700 

15 

50,000 

200,000 

25 

48.752 

859,610 

6 

47,260 

71,010 

67 

46,683 

456,200 

10 

44,880 

74,800 

60 

44,000 

439,800 

10 

43,510 

435,200 

10 

40,710 

407,250 

10 

40,500 

416,100 

10 

40.000 

410,050 

10 

40.000 

205,000 

20 

(Continued  on  page  90) 
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Boston  Post 
Financial 
Dealings  Told 

Boston 

At  an  inquiry  into  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  Post  Publishing 
Company’s  assets,  it  was  testi¬ 
fied  that  John  Fox,  former 
Boston  Post  publisher,  withdrew 
$144,000  from  the  company  in 
1953.  The  testimony  by  Francis 
Sullivan,  who  was  controller 
and  business  manager  of  the 
newspaper  during  the  Fox 
ownership,  was  given  before 
Bankruptcy  Referee  Edwin  F. 
Hannon  Sept.  6. 

Three  trustees  are  conducting 
the  inquiry.  Mr.  Sullivan  testi¬ 
fied  that  the  withdrawals  were 
entered  in  the  so-called  John 
Fox  Exchange  Account  on  the 
books  of  the  corporation.  He 
testified  that  Mr.  Fox  sold  the 
building  at  17-21  School  St., 
owned  by  the  Post  Publishing 
Company,  in  1953  for  $111,000 
and  kept  the  proceeds.  He  said 
Mr.  Fox  then  gave  the  corpo¬ 
ration  a  promissory  note. 

Mr.  Sullivan  further  testi¬ 
fied  that  Post  directors  in  De¬ 
cember  1952  accepted  352,.590 
shares  of  North-Penn,  worth 
$2,800,000,  from  Mr.  Fox  as  a 
contribution  toward  the  capital 
of  the  corporation.  About  two 
months  later,  Mr.  Sullivan  said, 
it  was  found  that  there  were 
actually  306,885  shares  of 
stock  contributed  by  Mr.  Fox. 
The  books  were  amended  to 
show  that  the  actual  value  of 
the  stock,  deducting  the  amount 
pledged  for  loans,  was  $900,000. 

Mr.  Sullivan  said  that  divi¬ 
dends  totaling  $175,565  paid  by 
North-Penn  in  1953  were  cre¬ 
dited  personally  to  Mr.  Fox  and 
so  recorded  on  the  books  of  the 
Post.  He  said  that  on  one  oc¬ 
casion,  Mr.  Fox  personally 
paid  $180,000  to  Great  North¬ 
ern  Paper  Co.  on  account  of 
a  debt  owed  by  the  corporation. 
Mr.  Fox  also  contributed  gas 
well  properties  in  Pennsylvania 
to  the  corporation  in  1953. 

Income  from  gas  sales 
amounted  to  $500,000  that  year, 
Mr.  Sullivan  said,  and  this 
money  went  to  Mr.  Fox.  In¬ 
come  from  the  North-Penn 
stock  was  credited  on  the  Post 
books  to  offset  losses  incurred 
by  the  Post.  This  was  done  for 
income  tax  purposes,  Mr.  Sulli¬ 
van  said.  Under  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement,  he  pointed  out,  the 
income  derived  from  the  North- 
Penn  stock  was  nullified  by  the 
Post  losses. 
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NLV^SPAPEK  BILLIXJS,  ronlinuod 

79.  Arbogust  Co . 

80.  Sturges  &  Associates  . 

81.  Albert  A.  Kohler  Co.  . 

82.  John  Marshall  Ziv  Co . 

83.  Willis  S.  Martin  Co . 

84.  John  T.  Hall  &  Co . 

85.  Camm  Costigan,  Inc . 

86.  Schnell  i  Associates  . 

87.  Gerald  H.  Keller  Adv . 

88.  Lynn-Western,  Inc . 

89.  Gibbons  Advertising  Agency  . 

90.  Simmons  Advertising  Agency  . 

91.  Crescent  Studio,  Inc . 

92.  Charles  Palm  &  Co . 

93.  Anthracite  Advertising  Agency  . 

94.  R.  H.  Buss  &  Assoc.,  Inc . 

95.  Food  Research  Advertising  . 

96.  Hall  &  Thompson,  Inc . 

97.  Admakers  . 

98.  Lookout  Advertising  Agency  . 

99.  J.  B.  Sebrell  Adv.  Agency  . 

100.  Goodman  Technical  Publications  . 

101.  Campbell-Sanford  Adv.  Co . 

102.  Edelsteln-Nelson  Adv.  Agency  . 

103.  Gousha  Advertising,  Inc . 

104.  Wyckoff  &  Associates  . 

105.  Len  Woolf  Company  . 

106.  Ray  Freedman  &  Associates  . 

107.  Byron  H.  Brown  &  Staff  . 

108.  E.  A.  Bonfield  Advertising  . 

109.  W.  S.  Kirkland  Advertising  . 

110.  Raymond  I.  Lang  Advertising  . 

111.  Assoc.  Adv.  Counselors  . 

112.  Craig  &  Webster  Adv.  Agency  . 

113.  Neds  &  Wardlow  Advertising  . 

114.  Earl  &  Benjamin  Adv.  Service  . 

115.  W.  H.  Badke  Advertising  . 

116.  L.  W.  Byrnes  &  Co . 

117.  Don  L.  Burgess  Adv.  Agency  . 

118.  Charles  A.  Geiger  Assoc . 

119.  Park  Advertising,  Inc . 

120.  Hood,  Light  &  Gelse.  Inc . 

121.  Fred  D.  Stevens  Advertising  . 

122.  Benaul  Associates  Advertising  . 

123.  Stanley  B.  Dial  Advertising  . 

124.  Dobbins,  Woodward  &  Co . 

125.  Don  Jenner  Adv.  Agency  . 

126.  Fred  H.  Ebersold,  Inc . 

127.  Lescarboura  Advertising  . 

128.  Allston  Associates  . 

129.  Bachrodt,  Newell,  O'Kane  &  Gano  . 

130.  Moore  &  Company  . 

131.  Whitehead  &  Sprague,  Inc . 

132.  Byrum  Advertising  Agency  . 

133.  MacLaughlin  Adv.  Agency  . 

134.  Hudson  Advertising  Agency  . 

135.  R.  J.  McFarlln  &  Co . 

136.  Hogan-Rose  &  Co . 

137.  Agricultural  Info.  Service  . 

138.  George  Eschbaugh  Advertising  . 

139.  Geo.  E.  S.  Thompson  Adv.  Con . 

140.  W.  L.  Vomack,  Inc . 

141.  Creative  Marketing  Assoc . 

142.  Rex  Farrall,  I  nc . 

143.  MacDonald  Advertising  . 

144.  Wm  Brandewiede  Jr.  Agency  . 

145.  Spaulding  Advertising  Service  . 

146.  E.  W.  Sann  &  Associates  . 

147.  Tri-State  Advertising  Co . 

148.  Root  Advertising  Agency  . 

149.  Lake  Advertising  . 

TOTALS  . 


38.000 

384,100 

10 

37,695 

251,250 

15 

37,296 

1 34,050 

28 

37,040 

371,200 

10 

35,000 

750,100 

5 

34,940 

350,000 

10 

33,804 

282,555 

12 

32,500 

325,000 

10 

32,000 

80,100 

40 

32,000 

320,000 

10 

31,200 

624,100 

5 

30,600 

68,100 

45 

30,000 

301,400 

10 

29,1 13 

416,810 

7 

28,392 

119,200 

24 

28,350 

568,000 

5 

28,260 

188,300 

15 

26,962 

219,500 

12 

26,500 

343,150 

8 

25,870 

258,700 

10 

25,000 

520,000 

5 

25,000 

25,000 

too 

25,000 

126,100 

20 

25,000 

250,000 

10 

25,000 

250,100 

10 

24,200 

338,000 

7 

23,910 

239,1 10 

10 

22,500 

150,100 

15 

20,724 

691,700 

3 

20,000 

205,000 

10 

20,000 

400,000 

5 

20,000 

198,000 

10 

19,968 

153,450 

13 

18,420 

367,500 

5 

17,930 

180,100 

10 

1 7,500 

106,900 

16 

15,410 

154,100 

10 

15,000 

301,000 

5 

14,400 

145,100 

10 

14,270 

143,800 

10 

14,000 

139,300 

10 

13,884 

231,500 

6 

13,400 

134,500 

10 

12,000 

40,000 

30 

12,000 

121,100 

10 

1 1,667 

389,100 

3 

1 1,000 

110,600 

10 

10,000 

310,000 

3 

10,000 

484,575 

2 

9,300 

310,000 

3 

9.220 

185,300 

5 

8,850 

886,150 

1 

8,750 

176,100 

5 

8.664 

108,100 

8 

6,090 

88,100 

7 

6.000 

21,050 

29 

6.00C 

60,500 

10 

5,885 

1 17,700 

5 

5,000 

49,400 

10 

4,300 

44,300 

10 

4,085 

81,701 

5 

4,016 

401,600 

10 

3.678 

61.300 

6 

3,650 

73,000 

5 

3.600 

36,000 

10 

3,000 

37,000 

8 

3,000 

30,100 

10 

2,500 

260,000 

1 

2,404 

240,410 

1 

1,803 

60,100 

3 

900 

45,000 

2 

.516,468 

$57,632,594 

Daily  Worker 
Editor  Quits 
Paper,  Party 

Joseph  Clark,  a  Communist 
Party  leader  for  28  years  and 
a  member  of  the  Daily  Worker 
staff  for  12  years,  resigned 
from  party  and  paper  over  anti- 
Semitism  and  dictation  from 
the  Kremlin. 

Mr.  Clark,  who  was  foreign 
editor  of  the  Daily  Worker, 
explained  in  a  four-column  let¬ 
ter  of  resignation,  published  in 
the  Daily  Worker  Sept.  9,  that 
he  felt  he  no  longer  could  serve 
the  cause  of  socialism  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  through  the  party  or  the 
paper.  He  maintained  that  the 
Communist  Party  should  be 
independent  of  the  Kremlin. 

“The  most  recent  meeting  of 
the  party’s  National  Committee 
was  told  that  at  least  7,000  of 
the  17,000  reported  members 
last  year,  have  left  the  organi¬ 
zation,”  wrote  Mr.  Clark. 
“About  60,000  quit  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  decade.  However,  the 
great  majority  could  not  re¬ 
sign  publicly  because  they  were 
never  able  to  declare  their  af¬ 
filiation  in  the  first  place.” 

Attacks  Krushchev 

The  resigned  leader  asked 
communists:  “Are  we  helping 
socialism  and  the  Soviet  people 
if  we  seem  to  go  along  with 
Krushchev  when  he  proclaimed 
that  Malenkov  was  responsible 
for  the  evil  that  Stalin 
wi-ought?”  He  added:  “To  sup¬ 
port  Krushchev  against  Molo¬ 
tov  and  Malenkov,  as  the  party 
and  Daily  Worker  have  done,  is 
no  service  to  socialism  or  the 
Soviet  Union.” 

John  Gates,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Daily  Worker’,  on  Sept.  10 
published  a  three-column  reply 
to  his  resigned  subordinate. 

“To  me  it  is  an  occasion  for 
profound  sadness,”  wrote  Mr. 
Gates.  Later  in  his  article,  he 
asserted: 

“The  resignation  of  Clark  is 
another  sign  of  the  continued 
decline  of  the  Communist  Party. 
Our  failure  to  convince  him  to 
stay  shows  we  have  not  yet 
found  the  means  to  check  this 


Price  for  Papers 

William  Loeb,  publisher  of 
the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union 
Leader,  reports  that  during  the 
Boston  newspaper  strike  his 
paper,  including  the  Sunday 
News,  “were  sold  during  the 
strike  to  all  news  dealers  at 
our  usual  wholesale  price”  and 


were  re-sold  by  them  “at  prices 
varying  from  10  cents  to  20 
cents  depending  on  the  policy 
of  the  dealer  and  the  amount 
of  profit  he  desired.”  E&P  had 
reported  the  Union  Leader  be¬ 
gan  the  sale  of  papers  at  15 
cents  a  copy.  “To  have  con¬ 
trolled  the  resale  price  would 
have  been  probably  illegal  and 


certainly  impropei’,” 
states. 


Ml’.  Loeb 


News  Woman  Dies 

Margaret  Hamilton,  reporter 
and  education  editor  for  the 
Kansas  City  Star  since  1933, 
died  this  week  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness. 


decline  in  our  ranks.  It  is  easy 
to  condemn  Clark  for  his  action 
and  necessary  to  disagree  with 
mistaken  views  that  he  may 
hold.  Far  more  difficult  it  is  to 
analyze  the  fundamental  causes 
of  the  loss  of  45%  of  our  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  past  year,  of 
which  the  resignation  of  Clark 
is  another  symptom.” 
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Hewitt  Made 
Editor  of  New 
Sunday  Paper 


China’s  New 
Reciprocity 
Bid  Rejected 


Communist  China  made  a  formally  recognized  by  the  U.S. 
new  propaganda  move  for  re-  Harrison  E.  Salisbury,  New 
ciprocal  exchange  of  newsmen  ^  ork  Times,  became  the  first 
on  Thursday  (Sept.  12).  This  correspondent  from  the  U.S.  to 
time  the  setting  was  Geneva —  visit  Albania  in  10  years.  He 
at  the  70th  meeting  of  the  Sino-  wrote  a  series  of  five  articles 
American  negotiations  for  re-  from  Tirana,  Albania, 
lease  of  prisoners.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  col- 

The  State  Department  in  umnist  who  is  visiting  the 
Washington  promptly  reitei’-  Soviet  Union,  said  over  the 
ated  its  policy  of  considering  Moscow  radio  this  week  she 
applications  by  Chinese  corres-  wanted  to  visit  Communist 
pondents  on  their  own  individ-  China  but  the  State  Department 
ual  merits.  would  not  allow  her  to  do  so. 

After  an  hour-long  meeting.  She  said  she  believed  Americans 
a  Chinese  delegate  called  a  be  allowed  to  visit  Rod 

press  briefing  at  Geneva  and  China. 

read  a  draft  proposal  to  the  .  Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  pres- 
effect  that  Ambassador  Wang  of  the  United  in- 

Ping-nam  and  Ambassador  U.  terviewed  in  Mexico  City  by 
Alexis  Johnson  agreed  to  grant  ^^rgil  Pinkley,  editor  and  pub- 
their  governments’  permission,  bsher  of  the  Los  Angeles 
on  an  equal  basis,  for  corres-  (Calif.)  Mirror-News,  said: 
pondents  to  enter  the  respective  “It’s  an  odd  thing  that  the 
countries  for  news  coverage  “in  American  news  agencies  are  C*  *1 

order  to  promote  mutual  under-  permitted  to  cover  the  Kremlin  ll,naS  otrike 
standing  between  the  peoples  with  bureaus  in  Moscow  but  no  M\rti 

of  China  and  of  the  U.S.”  American  correspondent  is  per- 

Ambassador  Johnson  rejected  niitted  to  enter  Red  China.  The  ^  newspapei 

the  nronosal.  He  eave  the  nress  situation,  of  course,  has  been  resumed  in  this 


H  years,  has  been  appointed  Sun- 

Gazette.  He  will  have  general 
supervision  of  the  Sunday  edi- 

Mr.  Hewitt  joined  the  Ga- 

1946,  then  spent  eight  years 
in  industrial  journalism  before 
CLUB  MAN— Unbeknown  to  his  returning  to  the  newspaper  in 
co-workers,  Henry  Gordon  of  the  1954. 

Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  staff 
worked  as  a  rookie  policeman  for 
six  months.  He  kept  a  diary  and 
amassed  a  stack  of  notes  which 

he  used  for  a  series  of  stories  m- 

running  all  this  month. 


ng  some  Chinese  reporters  ap-  news  service  now  in  East  daily  field,  the  Mar-  new  Gazette  staffers 

ply  for  admission  to  the  U.S.  Berlin,  if  you  please.”  tinez  Contra  Costa  Gazette  and  j  j  ,  j  Higgins  suburban 

This  followed  a  remark  that  the  Concord  Transcript  signed  '"^lude  J0€  rtiggins,  suDuroan 

1  Chinese  Premier  Chou  En-Lai  •  new  agreements  with  the  typo- 

tiad  made  to  a  group  of  Ameri-  Wesley  First  Named  maintaining  Oscar  W.  “Bill”  Nelson, 

:an  students  who  went  to  *  *  .  -mm  r<  the  established  contracts  with  ’  wscar  .  *  . ,  * 

Peiping  from  Moscow.  Assistant  M.E.  pressmen.  The  Antioch  Ledger  general  assi^ments,  from  the 

“The  State  Department,”  he  Wesley  First,  night  news  and  Pittsburg  Post  Dispatch  Betmmont  (Tex.)  Journal,  Paul 

said,  “put  an  end  to  the  mat-  editor  of  the  New  York  World-  accepted  agreements  giving  ^»bill,  general  assignments, 

ter  (exchange  of  newsmen)  Telegram  and  Sun  for  the  last  pressroom  jurisdiction  to  the  ,  e  Lharnpai^-uroana 

by  refusing  reciprocal  rights  of  five  years  has  printers.  (Ill.)  Nem-Gazette;  Mrs^Doro- 

coverage  to  Chinese  reporters.”  been  named  as-  At  Pittsburg,  Antioch  and  ^by  an  ,  wome  s  e  s  re 

He  added:  S'^tant  manag-  orxthe  Lafayette  Sun  Nevrspa-  P®?”’  ® 

“Although  there  are  no  pro-  ^  ing  editor.  pers  the  pressmen  had  not  been  Buffalo,  and  Joe 

fessional  newsmen  among  you,  .J  Mr.  First,  under  contract  and  the  printers  Ognibene,  photographer,  for- 

I  hear  that  some  of  you  have  37,  succeeds  there  received  their  “markup  to  merly  a  free  lancer  in  Lock- 

been  authorized  to  do  some  work  Charles  G.  Has-  final  production”  jurisdiction. 

for  press  agencies.  This  shows  kell,  who  is  now  Proofreaders,  however,  will  not  A  newsman  for  16  years,  Mr. 

that  China  has  already  given  business  and  be  affected  until  next  July.  Nelson  has  worked  for  News- 

permission.”  financial  editor.  The  agreement  with  the  fbe  San  Francisco  Chro- 

The  State  Department  re-  JBHB  A  native  of  printers  in  all  plants  includes  Associated  Press  and 

cently  consented  to  giving  pass-  First  Erie,  Pa.,  Mr.  a  36*4  hour  week  effective  next  Stars  and  Stripes  in  Tokyo, 

ports  to  representatives  of  26  First  came  to  July.  Pay  awards  were  $4  Japan;  Twin  Falls,  (Idaho) 

news  agencies  who  wished  to  the  Scripps-Howard  newspaper  weekly  since  last  March  and  an  Times-News,  Jacksonville 

send  reporters  to  China  for  at  in  1950  as  a  copyreader  and  additional  $3  beginning  March,  (N.C.)  Daily  News,  and  El 

least  seven  months.  About  a  makeup  man.  He  had  served  1958.  Mundo,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico, 

dozen  correspondents  waited  in  for  two  years  as  assistant  to  Some  weekly  newspapers  Mr.  Cahill  was  with  the  Illi- 

Hong  Kong  for  necessary  the  editor  of  the  EHe  Dispatch,  have  not  yet  signed  agreements,  nois  State  Register  in  Spring- 

Chinese  visas  which  were  not  He  was  educated  at  the  Uni-  Early  this  week  pressmen  field  for  two  years  before  join¬ 
forthcoming.  versity  of  Michigan  and  Co-  set  up  a  second  picket  line  ing  the  Champaign-Urbana  pa- 

This  week  the  State  Depart-  lumbia  University.  picketing  the  printers.  per  three  years  ago. 
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Photographers 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


the 


handouts 
areas  of  news, 
from  settled.” 


in 


many  new 
This  is  far 


In  spite  of  the  frustrations, 
he  said,  he  wouldn’t  do  any¬ 
thing  else  if  he  could — “even 
for  money.” 

Mr.  Cooper  said  he  can  think 
of  no  business  that  has  so 


Conger:  Artist 
W  ith  a  Camera 


Dean  Conger  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post  delighted  the 
Rochester  Photo  Conference 
with  his  illustrated  discussion 


long  as  things  go  moderately 
well  freedom  in  the  abstract 
is  somebody  else’s  business.” 

Missouri  Show 
Merged  with  NPPA-EB 

The  annual  photo  competition 
and  exhibition  held  by  the  Uni- 


Daughters  Get 
Pulitzer  Estate 


West  Palm  Beach,  Fli 


Two  daughters  inherit  th 
bulk  of  Herbert  Pulitzer’s 
tate  and  large  bequests  go  t) 


versity  of  Missouri  school  of  several  unrelated  persons  unde:! 


many  tangible  and  intangible  on  the  use  of  three  cameras. 


frustrations,  even  though  some 
of  them  are  “mere  figments  of 
our  imagination.” 

Specifically,  he  mentioned 
photographers  with  the  wrong 
mental  attitude.  “I  believe,”  he 
said,  “that  a  good  news  photog¬ 
rapher  is  about  50%  technical 
ability  and  the  remaining  50% 
a  proper  mental  approach — the 
ability  to  sell  himself,  and  what 
he  is  doing,  to  others.” 


He  can  work  all  three — the 
Speed  Graphic,  the  Rollei  and 


journalism,  has  been  merged 
with  the  News  Pictures  of  the 
Year  show  sponsored  by  the 
National  Press  Photographers 
Association  and  Encyclopaedia 


the  35  mm^to  good  advantage  sritannica,  it  was  announced 
as  his  pictures  indicated.  Each 
camera,  he  said,  has  its  good 
points  and  drawbacks 


at  the  Rochester  Photo  Confer¬ 
ence. 

It  was  explained  the  merger 
was  made  “to  add  to  the  present 
co-sponsors  the  prestige  and 
devoted  interest  of  the  oldest 
school  of  journalism  in  the 
world” — the  University  of  Mis- 


In  the  parade  of  pictures  Mr. 

Conger  displayed  —  taken  by 
himself  and  fellow  staffers — he 
told  what  camera  had  been 
used  and  why.  He  then  called 
two  photographers  to  the  stage. 

The  many  tools  of  the  trade  made  half  a  dozen  exposures  of 
can  be  frustrating,  too,  he  them  with  his  35  mm.  camera, 

added,  as  well  as  editors  guilty  processed  the  film  in  a  hand-  .  ,  ,  •  »  . 

of  poor  assignment  planning,  bag  and  in  little  over  a  minute  "f  categories  for  both 

reporters  who  assume  charge  of  flashed  one  of  the  negatives  on  feature  pictures.  To 

the  story,  preferential  treat-  a  screen. 


a  will  on  file  in  probate  cour 
here. 

Mr.  Pulitzer,  a  son  of  th« 
late  Joseph  Pulitzer,  died  lar 
week  in  Paris. 

No  valuation  was  set  on  the 
estate. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Bartlett  ami 
Mrs.  Grace  Amory  Ryan,  both 
of  New  York  City,  are  left  in¬ 
come  from  a  trust  fund  whid 
contains  major  holdings.  They 
also  inherit  the  Palm  Bead 
home  and  property. 

The  will  directs  the  executors 


The  rules  have  been  changed  to  offer  first  refusal  of  stock  ir 
to  include  newspaper  and  maga-  the  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  am 

Press  Publishing  Co.  to  male 


ment  accorded  writers  and  a 
public  that  is  frequently  an¬ 
tagonistic,  especially  on  strikes 
and  segregation  stories. 


encourage  more  color  entries, 

T,.  •  ,  tearsheets,  engravers’  proofs. 

This  suitcase-stvle  arrange-  ,  ■  j  i  ^ 

PTif  Vio  oaiH  1=  nno  «7aiT  i-n  transparencies  and  color  prints 

will  be  eligible. 


ment,  he  said,  is  one  way  to 
handle  fast-breaking  stories  in 
the  field. 

When  he  W’as  through,  a 
photo  executive  said:  “He’s 
some  photographer,  and  one  of 
the  reasons  he’s  so  good  is  be¬ 
cause  he  thinks.” 


ISeeded:  Real 
Sunday  Editors 

In  the  face  of  competition 
from  TV  and  because  dailies 

now  use  Sunday  techniques.  Prof.  Moeller  Hits 
Sundays  need  a  real  editor,  “not  J^f^tCS  Suppression 
merely  an  appendage  of  the 

managing  editor,”  Pierce  G.  The  federal  government  has 
(Rick)  Fredericks,  Sunday  de-  begun  to  endorse  the  theme  that 
partment.  New  York  Times,  be-  “the  public  does  not  have  a 


Engraver  Calls 
For  Teamwork 


The  photoengraver  can  help 
the  news  photographer,  and 
teamwork  between  them  can 
produce  more  attractive  news¬ 
papers,  in  the  words  of  Burt 
G.  Mader,  photoengraving  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

“Grant  for  a  moment,”  he 
told  the  200  editors,  photog- 


heirs,  his  sister,  Edith  P.  Moore, 
and  deceased  brothers,  Ralp). 
and  Joseph. 

Proceeds  of  stock  sale  to  the 
heirs,  or  to  the  public  if  the 
heirs  do  not  take  it,  become 
part  of  a  residuary  estate  left 
to  Mrs.  Bartlett  and  Mrs.  Ryan 
who  also  share  dividends  ac¬ 
cumulating  prior  to  sale. 


lieves. 


right  to  know,”  according  to  a  raphers  and  production  men  at- 


This  competition,  he  told  the  journalism  educator. 

Rochester  Photo  Conference,  The  charge  was  made  by 
will  necessitate  putting  out  a  Prof.  Leslie  G.  Moeller,  school 


tending  the  Rochester  Photo 
Conference,”  that  the  engraver 
has  talent  and  appreciation  for 


new  version  of  Sunday.  In  spite  of  journalism.  State  University  the  finer,  more  sensitive  aspect 


of  the  number  of  sections,  it 
will  take  on  the  tone  of  a  news 
magazine,  he  said. 

“We  are  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  redesigning  sections  of 


of  Iowa,  before  the  Rochester 
Photo  Conference  attended  by 
2C0  newsmen. 


of  pictures — that  he  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  man,  not  just  a  dot  man.” 
The  photoengraver,  he  ex- 


Sunday  which  no  longer  have  learned  that  “the  hand  out  and 
any  excuse  for  looking  like  a  a  tight  rein  on  subordinates  are 
daily,”  Mr.  Fredericks  ex-  methods  of  controlling  the  flow 
plained.  “We  must  redress  the  of  information.” 


The  higher  echelon  in  the  plained,  can  help  the  camera- 
government,  he  said,  have  man  by  recommending  the 

range  of  tones  in  a  photograph 
that  can  best  be  reproduced 


balances  toward  important 
news  and  away  from  cute  items. 
Both  have  a  place,  but  the  pen¬ 
dulum  has  swung  too  far  to¬ 
ward  light  stuff. 

“We  must  also  make  use  of 
Sunday’s  picture  advantage  by 
printing  more  and  better  pic- 


Prof.  Moeller,  citing  closed 
congressional  committee  hear¬ 
ings  and  the  lack  of  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  information 
on  atomic  fall-out  as  examples, 
added  that  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation,  or  “the  right  of  ac¬ 
cess,”  is  now  under  greater 


with  the  paper’s  equipment. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  photo¬ 
engraver  “has  a  lot  of  tricks 
you  may  not  realize,”  along 
with  his  experience.  He  can 
save  a  job  that  seems  impos¬ 
sible. 


Smith  Is  Additional 
Member  of  ACEJ 

Dr.  Henry  Ladd  Smith,  Uni 
versity  of  Washington,  becomes 
an  additional  representative  of 
the  Association  for  Education 
in  Journalism  on  the  American 
Council  for  Education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism.  He  does  not  replace  Dr. 
Norval  Neil  Luxon,  past  presi 
dent  of  AEJ.  Dr.  Luxon  was 
not  a  member  of  ACEJ,  as 
stated  in  E&P,  Sept.  7,  page 
65.  Dr.  Smith  won  the  election 
for  ACEJ  representative  at 
the  AEJ  meeting  in  Boston 
The  additional  place  for  an 
educator  was  provided  to  match 
industry  representation,  in 
creased  to  seven  by  the  addition 
of  a  representative  from  the 
Magazine  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion. 
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ture  features,  and  some  of  them  challenge  than  ever  before.  He 


ought  to  be  produced  by  top- 
notch  photographers.” 

Furthermore,  he  said,  the 
various  specialty  departments 
need  to  be  shaken  out  of  their 
picture  ruts. 

“And  finally,”  Mr.  Fredericks 
added,  “there  is  the  problem  of 
separating  the  real  news  from 


said  those  who  most  benefit 
from  a  free  press  are  its  weak¬ 
est  defenders. 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Every-Day 
Citizen,”  he  said,  “give  the 
strong  impression  of  not  bother- 


Camera  at  Trial 

Indiana,  Pa. 

Judge  Edwin  M.  Clark  of  In¬ 
diana  County  Court  permitted 
Frank  Sipos  of  the  Indiana 
Gazette  to  take  photos  during 
the  trial  of  Harry  Gates,  who 
w'as  accused  of  slaying  his  land¬ 


ing  much  with  this  sort  of  lord.  Mr.  Sipos  held  the  camera 
thing.  In  general  Mr.  Average  on  his  lap  and  did  not  use  a 
Citizen  seems  to  feel  that  so  flash. 


Intlepeiideiit  Union 

Dayton,  Ohio 
Circulation  employes  of  Day- 
ton  Newspapers,  Inc.,  voted 
Sept.  6,  to  be  represented  in 
collective  bargaining  by  the 
Newspaper  Circulation  workers 
Independent  Union.  Of  the  62 
who  voted  49  favored  the  inde¬ 
pendent  union.  Three  cast  bal¬ 
lots  for  the  International  Mail¬ 
ers  Union.  Ten  voted  for  no 
union  at  all. 
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Telemovies 
Promoted  in 

i 

Newspapers 

Bartlesville,  Okla. 
Telemovies,  the  first  Pay-TV 
system,  which  got  underway 
here  last  week,  apparently  is 
meeting  with  excellent  recep¬ 
tion  by  residents  of  this  “oil 
city.” 

The  project,  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  Video  Independent 
Theaters,  Inc.,  of  Oklahoma 
City,  uses  a  coaxial  cable  dis¬ 
tribution  system  which  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Jerrold  Elec¬ 
tronics  Corporation  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  to  “project”  motion  pic¬ 
tures  from  a  central  studio  onto 
home  TV  screens. 

Telemovie  customers  pay  a 
flat  monthly  fee  of  SO.-'iO  for  a 
package  of  13  first-run  motion 
pictures  on  one  channel  and  in 
addition  a  second  telemovie 
channel  delivers  about  an  equal 
number  of  “best”  in  re-issues. 
No  charge  is  made  for  installa¬ 
tion.  The  program  changes  are 
staggered  so  that  subscribers 
who  watch  every  movie  on  the 
system  will  see  a  different  pro¬ 
gram  every  night.  The  pro¬ 
grams  begin  at  noon  and  con¬ 
tinue  until  11  p.m. 

First  Month  Free 
The  first  month  of  operation 
is  free  to  any  resident  in  the 
“cable”  area.  About  40  miles 
of  coaxial  cable,  which  is  owned 
by  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  has  been  strung  in 
the  city. 

Vumore  Company,  the  wholly- 
owned  telemovie  subsidiary  of 
Video  Theaters,  pays  about 
S3.300  per  month  rental  for  the 
cable. 

Henry  Griffing,  president  of 
both  Vumore  and  Video  Thea¬ 
ters.  has  stated  the  cost  of  the 
installation  has  been  in  excess 
of  .?n00,000,  not  including  about 
SSO.OOO  for  the  coaxial  cable. 
The  .?300,000  includes  the  cost 
of  hooking  up  the  individual 
customer’s  TV  set  with  a  lead-in 
wire  and  a  switch  which  cuts 
off  television  reception.  It  costs 
about  $6  to  produce  the  switch. 

Viewers  can  switch  easily  from 
a  telemovie  channel  to  regular 
television  channels.  Three  TV 
stations  are  received  well  in  the 
city. 

Operational  policy  of  the  new 
project  has  not  been  fully  estab¬ 
lished.  Mr.  Griffing  has  been 
emphatic  in  stating  that  no 
commercial  advertising  will  be 
carried  over  the  telemovie  chan¬ 
nels. 


However,  the  system  is  cur-  O  T  • 

rently  using  only  two  of  the  ^  I  iOlllS 

five  channels  in  the  cable  that 
has  been  installed.  Phil  Hays, 
manager  of  the  local  system, 
has  stated  his  company  may  use 
a  third  channel  for  programs 
not  in  the  motion  picture  field. 


Papers  Miss 
Sun.  Editions 


Possibility  for  Advertising 

Mr.  Hays  negotiated  with  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  United  Press 
before  it  was  decided  that  only- 
two  channels  would  be  used.  He 
has  stated  that  the  third  chan¬ 
nel  offers  a  tempting  possibility 
concerning  advertising. 

The  local  newspapers,  Bar¬ 
tlesville  Morning  Examiner  and 
the  Evening  Enterprise,  both 
owned  by  Don  W.  Reynolds  and 
operated  by  J.  L.  Jennings, 
have  treated  the  project  as  any 
development  or  new  business  in 
the  community. 

Vumore  Company  is  selling 
its  project  through  all  media, 
except  television.  The  most  ex¬ 
tensive  use  is  made  of  display 
advertising  in  the  local  news¬ 
papers. 

Subscribers’  Reactions 

Individual  subscriber’s  reac¬ 
tions  during  the  week  have 
varied  from  “It’s  wonderful”  to 
“I  don’t  like  it.” 

“We  haven’t  been  to  the 
movies  in  a  long  time.  I  am 
sure  we  will  like  it  fine,”  one 
housewife  said. 

Another  complained:  “We 
were  a  little  disappointed  in 
the  clearness  of  the  picture.  We 
thought  it  Avould  be  more  like 
the  movies.” 

The  big  question  is,  will  the 
citizens  of  Bartlesville  “plunk” 
down  their  money  month  after 
month  for  the  service? 

Myron  Blank,  who  operates 
about  40  theaters  in  the  Des 
Moines  area  said  if  the  system 
proves  out  economically  he 
would  install  it  in  cities  where 
he  operates  theaters. 


Union  Opens  Strike 
Meeting  to  Reporter 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

A  labor  union  opened  its 
meeting  to  a  Youngstown  Vin¬ 
dicator  reporter  last  week  dur¬ 
ing  a  dispute  with  General 
Fireproofing  Co. 

John  W.  Moorehouse  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  attend  a  meeting  at 
which  employes  voted  not  to  re¬ 
turn  to  w-ork  although  advised 
to  do  so  by  a  representative  of 
the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America. 

No  restrictions  were  placed 
on  the  reporter’s  attendance  at 
the  meeting. 


St.  Louis 
A  34-hour  strike  on  Sept.  7 
and  8  of  22  maintenance  elec¬ 
tricians,  whose  picket  lines 
w-ere  respected  by  other  unions, 
cost  the  Post-Dispatch  its  Sat¬ 
urday  and  Sunday  editions  and 
the  Globe-Democrat  its  Sunday 
edition. 

A  two-year  contract,  granting 
a  total  hourly  wage  increase 
of  30  cents  over  a  two-year 
period  (18(?  the  first  year, 
12^  the  second),  was  agreed 
upon  by  negotiators  for  Local 
No.  1  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Work¬ 
ers  and  the  St.  Louis  News- 
l)aper  Publishers’  Association. 
Agreement  came  on  Sunday  at 
5  p.m. 

■The  contract  was  quickly 
ratified  by  the  strikers,  18  of 
whom  worked  for  the  Post,  and 
four  for  the  Globe. 

The  union  had  been  seeking 
a  35-cent  hourly  increase  plus 
a  night  differential  and  fringe 
benefits.  The  electricians’  pre¬ 
strike  wage  ranged  from  $3.2.5 
to  $3.40  an  hour,  depending  on 
the  shift,  day  or  night. 

Two  months  of  deadlock 
preceded  the  strike  vote  which 
came  immediately  after  the  old 
contract  expired. 

Guild  Action  Later 
Mechanical  workers  refused 
to  cross  picket  lines  beginning 
at  7  a.m.  Saturday,  but  News¬ 
paper  Guild  members  crossed 
until  their  executive  committee 
decided  to  honor  the  lines  in 
the  early  afternoon. 

Scores  of  Guild  members  had 
already  entered  both  plants 
before  the  no-cross  order;  they 
went  through  the  dry-run  mo¬ 
tions  of  putting  out  a  newspa¬ 
per. 

Most  of  the  reporters’  time 
was  consumed,  however,  in 
answering  phoned  inquiries  on 
the  progress  of  negotiations 
and  on  each  of  the  paper’s  cash 
quizzes. 

Both  papers  distributed  trun¬ 
cated  Sunday  papers,  including 
comic,  roto  and  other  sections 
already  printed  in  advance  of 
Saturday.  The  P-D  on  Monday 
printed  Saturday’s  comics  along 
with  those  for  that  date. 

KSD-TV,  the  P-D’s  television 
station  quartered  in  the  Post 
building,  was  blacked  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  enter  strike  because 
employees  refused  to  cross 
picket  lines.  Radio  station  KSD 


was  off  the  air  for  three  hours 
Saturday.  It  resumed  broad¬ 
casts  from  an  East  St.  Louis 
(Ill.)  transmitter. 

First  Sunday  Edition 

The  Southeast  Missourian, 
published  at  Cape  Girardeau, 
Mo.,  published  its  first  Sunday 
edition  in  its  53-year  history. 
And  the  East  St.  Louis  Journal 
printed  7,000  extra  copies  of  its 
Sunday  paper. 

Following  the  negotiating 
session  before  the  strike  began, 
Munro  W.  Roberts,  director  of 
industrial  relations  for  the 
P-D  and  secretary  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  was  serious¬ 
ly  injured  while  driving  to  his 
home  in  his  automobile.  Mr. 
Roberts  told  police  that  in  try¬ 
ing  to  avoid  hitting  a  car  that 
stopped  suddenly  in  front  of 
him  his  own  car  skidded  int  ^ 
a  tree.  Mr.  Roberts  was  hos¬ 
pitalized  with  a  fractured  left 
arm,  dislocated  left  hip  and 
multiple  lacerations  of  the  head. 

Taking  his  place  in  negotia¬ 
tions  was  Sam  Shelton,  retired 
assistant  to  the  publisher  of 
the  P-D.  Mr.  Shelton  happened 
to  be  at  his  St.  Louis  home. 
Since  his  retirement  earlier 
this  year  he  has  spent  most  of 
his  time  at  Naples,  Florida. 

Management  was  also  rep¬ 
resented  by  G.  Duncan  Bauman, 
G-D  personnel  directoi*,  and 
Richard  G.  Baumhoff,  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  P-D  publisher. 


Ted  Bihler  Made 
Business  Manager 

Theodore  V.  Bihler  has  been 
promoted  to  business  manager 
of  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Eric  Bidder, 
publisher,  said 
Mr.  Bihler  will 
function  as 
business  man¬ 
ager  of  six  pub¬ 


lications  :  the 
Journal  of 
Commerce,  the 
Interna- 
tional  Edition 
Bihler  of  the  Journal 

of  Commerce, 
the  weekly  and  daily  Import 
Bulletins,  the  contemplated 
weekly  and  daily  Export  Bul¬ 
letins,  and  the  Transportation 
Tickler.  Mr.  Bihler  is  also  an 
assistant  treasurer  of  Twin 
Coast  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Mr.  Bihler  joined  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  in  August  1953, 
as  circulation  director.  Prior  to 
that,  he  had  been  with  McGraw- 
Hill  Company  for  18  years  as 
circulation  manager  of  Business 
Week. 
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lAPA  on  Cuba 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


e.  Nothing  critical  of  Dicta¬ 
tor  Trujillo,  Peron  or  Rojas 
Pinilla  is  passed. 

f.  Many  stories  about  the 
Economic  Conference  in  Buenos 
Aires  were  killed. 

g.  Stories  about  the  price  of 
sugar  in  the  New  York  mai'ket 
were  killed. 

h.  No  stories  of  bomb  ex¬ 
plosions  are  passed  unless  some¬ 
one  has  been  killed  or  injured. 

i.  Court  news  and  even  news 
of  common  crimes  are  killed. 

j.  Suicide  of  a  North  Ameri¬ 
can  chorus  girl  in  the  Hotel 
National  was  ordered  killed. 


Can’t  Print  ‘Liberty’ 

k.  The  w’oi'ds  liberty,  demo¬ 
cracy  and  human  dignity  can¬ 
not  be  published  even  though 
they  may  refer  to  deeds  or 
works  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  actual  situation. 

l.  News  of  the  elections 
called  by  the  military  junta  in 
Haiti  was  killed  in  the  news¬ 
papers  but  was  allowed  to  be 
broadcast  by  the  radio  stations. 

m.  No  wire  service  story 
that  refers  to  rebellions  or  stu¬ 
dent  protests,  or  to  any  other 
similar  deed  that  may  occur 
in  the  most  remote  corner  of 
the  world  is  allowed. 

n.  When  Raul  Chibas  and 
Roberto  Agramonte  Jr.  were 
taken  prisoners  on  August  31, 
1957,  the  newspaper  El  Pais 
published  on  its  front  page  duly 
authorized  by  censor,  a  head¬ 
line  which  read:  “Chibas  and  a 
son  of  Agramonte  arrested” 
(Presos  Chibas  y  un  hi  jo  de 
Agramonte).  The  management 
was  ordered  to  reclaim  the 
edition  after  it  reached  the 
newsstands.  Then  it  was  order¬ 
ed  to  replate  the  front  page  to 
carry  this  headline:  “Chibas 
and  a  son  of  Agramonte  pres¬ 
ented  themselves”  (Presentados 


Chibas  y  un  hijo  de  Agra¬ 
monte). 

President  Martinez  Marquez 
has  been  on  leave  of  absence 
as  editor  of  that  newspaper 
since  censorship  was  reimposed. 
Had  he  been  in  the  editor’s 
chair  he  would  have  defied 
the  imposition  by  the  censoi'. 

As  the  version  that  Chibas 
and  Agramonte  had  given  them¬ 
selves  up  was  untrue,  many 
editors  tried  to  put  their  head¬ 
lines  in  quotation  marks.  The 
censor  killed  the  quotation 
marks. 

Photographers  were  allowed 
to  take  pictures  of  Raul  Chibas 
and  Roberto  Agramonte  Jr.,  on 
the  night  of  September  2,  but 
censors  killed  photos  w’hich 
showed  they  had  been  badly 
beaten  by  police. 


ship.  He  said  that  w'hat  he 
meant  at  that  time  w^as  that  he 
w’ould  not  reimpose  censorship 
as  long  as  Article  33  of  the 
Constitution  remained  suspen¬ 
ded  during  that  45  day  period. 

“I  did  not  mean”  -he  said- 
“that  I  would  never  again  re¬ 
impose  censorship  during  my 


OR  CAUSE  TO  BE  RE¬ 
SPECTED  FREEDOM  OF 
THE  PRESS  ARE  NOT  DEM¬ 
OCRATIC. 


4.  The  same  Charter  also 
declares : 


term.” 


Promised  to  Act 


Audience  with  Batista 


At  6:20  p.m.  on  September 
2,  1957  Batista  i-eceived  Presi¬ 
dent  Martinez  Marquez  and  the 
undersigned  in  his  office  in  the 
piesidential  palace.  The  audi¬ 
ence  lasted  until  8:35  p.m.  No 
one  else  was  present.  The  inter¬ 
view'  was  both  frank  and  cor¬ 
dial. 

Pi’esident  Martinez  Marquez 
requested  Batista  to  abolish 
censorship.  Batista  rejected  the 
request.  He  asserted  that  he 
was  forced  by  conditions  in  the 
country  to  impose  censorship  on 
August  1  and  intimated  that  if 
he  had  not,  his  government 
w'ould  have  fallen. 

Batista  added  that  censor¬ 
ship  w'ould  continue  as  long  as 
necessary. 

He  would  not  commit  himself 
as  to  whether  or  not  the 
suspension  of  constitutional 
guarantees  would  be  extended 
after  the  expiration  date  of 
midnight  September  14. 

Batista  expressed  concern 
over  the  interpretation  given 
by  the  undersigned  on  March 
6,  1957  w'hen  the  President 
gave  his  word  of  honor  that 
he  w'ould  not  reimpose  censor- 


The  undersigned  assured 
Batista  that  it  would  be  re¬ 
corded  in  this  historial  report 
that  on  September  2,  1957  he 
had  clarified  that  he  did  not 
mean  on  March  6,  1957  that  he 
would  never  again  reimpose 
censorship. 

Despite  repeated  requests  by 
President  Martinez  Marquez  to 
abolish  censorship,  Batista  re¬ 
plied  in  the  same  vein  of  re¬ 
jection. 

President  Martinez  Marquez 
presented  concrete  cases  of 
arbitrary  censorship  d  o  c  u  - 
mented  above.  The  latest  ex¬ 
ample  w'as  the  prohibition  to 
publish  in  the  afternoon  news- 
l)apers  the  news  released  to 
palace  correspondents  of  the 
present  audience  with  Batista. 

Batista  promised  to  act  to 
eliminate  the  arbitrariness. 

The  question  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  foreign  new’spapers  and 
magazines  was  discussed.  Bat¬ 
ista  w'ould  not  allow  the  un¬ 
censored  circulation  of  any, 
except  foreign  language  pub¬ 
lications.  He  specifically  ruled 
out  the  uncensored  circulation 
of  the  bilingual  newspaper 
Dianio  de  Las  Americas,  edited 
in  Miami,  in  the  English  and 
Spanish  languages. 

Batista  refused  to  lift  censor¬ 
ship  on  dispatches  by  foreign 
correspondents. 


“Without  freedom  of  the 
press  there  is  no  democracy. 
Freedom  of  thought  and  its 
expression,  spoken  or  written, 
are  inseparable  essential  rights. 
Togethei’,  they  constitute  the 
guarantee  and  defense  of  the 
other  liberties  on  which  demo¬ 
cracy  is  based.” 

Therefore,  it  is  recommended 
that: 


BLACKBURN  &  COMPANY 

Newspaper-Radio-TV  Brokers 
Announces  the  Opening  of  a  New  Office  to  Serve 
The  Midwest  and  Southwest 
Suite  512  —  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue  —  Chicago 
Telephone  —  Financial  6-6460 
Under  the  Direction  of 

H.  W.  (Dutch)  Cassill  William  B.  Ryan 


BLACKBURN  &  COMPANY 


tVoshingfon,  D.  C. 
James  W.  Blackburn 
Jack  V.  Harvey 
Washington  Bldg. 
STerling  3-4341-2 


Atlanta 

Clifford  B.  Marshall 
Stanley  Whitaker 
Healey  Bldg. 
JAckson  5-1576-7 


Chicago 
H.  W.  Cassill 
William  B.  Ryan 
333  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Financial  6-6460-1 


1.  The  government  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Fulgencio  Batista  of  Cuba 
be  declared  as  undemocractic, 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  this 
government  does  not  respect 
freedom  of  the  press. 

2.  This  report  be  circulated. 

3.  This  report  be  given  the 
widest  possible  publicity. 

4.  The  Inter  American  Press 
.Association  continue  to  observe 
and  report  on  the  lamentable 
situation  which  confronts  the 
press  of  Cuba,  and  take  what¬ 
ever  additional  action  that  may 
be  necessary. 


California  Paper 
Has  $120,000  Loss 


Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Conclusions 


1.  Censorship  is  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  Cuba  to  prevent  the 
people  from  knowing  the  truth 
of  excesses  committed  by  the 
authorities,  and  the  news  of 
what  is  really  happening  in  the 
country. 

2.  Censorship  is  being  em¬ 
ployed  to  distort  the  truth  and 
some  editors  are  being  coerced 
into  publication  of  such  propa¬ 
ganda. 

3.  The  Charter  of  the  IN¬ 
TER  AMERICAN  PRESS  AS¬ 
SOCIATION  DECLARES: 

POLITICAL  REGIMES 
THAT  DO  NOT  RESPECT 


An  earnings  estimate  of 
$840,000  for  the  year  ending 
Aug.  31  was  reported  by  Donald 
Cromie,  president  of  Sun  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  Ltd.,  in  an  interim 
report  to  shareholders.  In  the 
previous  year  earnings  totalled 
$950,407. 

The  company  publishes  the 
Vancouver  Sun  and  the  Garden 
Grove,  (Calif.)  Daily  News. 

The  News,  showed  a  loss  of 
$120,000  last  year,  due  to  heavy 
expenses  in  progressing  from 
twice-weekly  to  daily  publica¬ 
tion. 


WT&S  Appoints 
New  Society  Editor 


WANTED 


Daily,  5.000-15,000  ABC.  Florida  or 
West  of  Mississippi.  Have  esperi- 
enced.  successful  buyer  with 
$1,000,000  available.  JOSEPH  A. 
SNYDER,  Broker,  12163  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  66,  Cal. 


Mrs.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer 
Strong  is  the  new  society  editor 
of  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun.  Charles  Ventura 
recently  went  to  the  Herald 
Tribune. 

Mrs.  Strong  served  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Times 
for  one  year  and  was  with  the 
New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home 
News  from  1945  to  1957.  Most 
recently  she  was  with  a  pub¬ 
licity  mat  service.  Before  her 
marriage,  Mrs.  Strong  was 
Marianne  (Mimi)  Schappert. 
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John  F.  Dllle, 
Syndicate 
Pioneer,  Dies 


Chicago 

John  Flint  Dille,  72,  pioneer 
in  newspaper  syndication  who 
gave  “Buck  Rogers”  to  the 
comic  strip  world,  died  in  Wes¬ 
ley  Memorial  Hospital  here 
Sept.  10. 

He  founded  the  National 
Newspaper  Syndicate  early  in 
this  century  and  soon  gave  his 
attention  to  adventure  features. 

His  first  popular  success  came 
with  creation  of  “Buck  Rogers” 
which  he  guided  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Lt.  Dick  Calkins.  It 
was  Mr.  Dille  who  prevailed 
upon  the  artist  to  put  “Buck” 

in  the  future  rather  than  in  j  ANNOUNCEMENTS _ ] 

the  stone-age.  The  strip  thus  lSetv$paper  Brokert 

was  titled  “Buck  Rogers  in  the  1  western  newspapers 
25th  Century”  and  became  a  i  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  I2i63  w.  Wash- 
prototype  of  scientific  adven-  ■  inirton  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  66. 
...  Calif.  Day  or  Nile  Phone:  EX  1-5238. 

ture  strips.  - 

“Buck”  played  with  atom  k  us  help  you  find  a  sound 

v  L  •  .ooo  j!  i>roi)erty  in  the  West.  Styles,  Roun- 

bombs  in  1939,  a  few  years  be-  &  co.,  626  Market  street,  San 

fore  one  was  exploded  on  Japan.  '  Francisco  6,  California. _ 

Another  of  Mr.  Dille  s  gems  .pjjg  DIAL  AGENCY 

was  Abe  Martin,  ^  a  single  "America’s  No.  l  Newspaper  Broker”  | 
panel  cartoon  with  philosophical  66  Adelaide,  Detroit,  Mich,  wo  3-3926. 
sayings.  - 

Two  <5on<!  arc  active  in  the  payment  that 

IWO  sons  are  active  in  tne  ^uys  the  newspaper  —  it’s  the  per- 

Syndicate.  They  are  John  F.  sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 

Dille,  who  is  also  editor  and  ""  i*rsonai  contact 

publisher  of  the  Elkhart  (Ind  )  '  fe.ghner  agency 

Truth,  and  Robert  C.  Dille, 

general  manager  of  NNS.  Bo.x  i92  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

Mr.  Dille,  born  in  Dixon,  Ill.,  i  specialists  in  locating  Southern 
At-  J  x*  •  IS  ij  '  California  and  Ari/.una  newspaiier 

went  into  the  advertising  field  j  |>roi>ertie8.  Our  listings  are  exclusive, 
after  graduating  from  the  Uni-  Gabbert  &  Hancock,  Associates,  3709 
versity  of  Chicago.  His  father  |  Arlington  Ave.,  Riverside,  California. 

founded  Dixon  College.  '  conudential  information 

In  1949  the  University  of  i  Newspaper  Properties 

Chicago  conferred  its  Public  .  Calif. 

SeiTice  Award  on  Mr.  Dille.  He  midwest  newspapers 

was  president  of  the  Alumni  '  proven  fields  Herman  Koch,  2923 
Foundation  for  two  years.  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

*  ♦  •  .MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

William  R.  Wills,  60,  for-  *:«‘‘‘‘»iish^  i9i4.  Newspapers  bought 

_  ,  w.  ’  .  sold  Without  publicity. 

merly  with  the  New  York  ' - 

ll'oWd  Mrinnhiit  fTcnn  I  Cnin.  i  APPRAISALS  for  all  purposes. 

nuria,  ,uempnis  (lenn.;  Gom-  i  service  co.mpany, 

vnerc^al  Appeal  and  Nashville  *  50l  Ueori^ia  Saviniss  Bank  Dldg.,  At- 

(Tenn.)  Banner,  in  St.  Peters-  |  _ 

burg,  Fla.,  Sept.  9,  j  SALES  and  purchase  negotiations 

^  ^  ^  handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 

I  Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Lester  H.  McCrea,  53,  city  , - 

editor.  Canton  (Ohio)  «e»po8i.  !  ^«“AN 

tOry  since  1948  and  a  staff  mem-  ‘  purchases.  Appraisals  handled  with 
her  for  34  years.  Sept.  8.  Mr.  ""•*  di^tenon.  Experienced. 

Met  lea,  known  to  hundreds  of  [ownership. 

friends  as  “Irish”  McCrea,  as  i  '  - '  ■  ,  — 

a  police  reporter,  covered  the  ,  Newapaper  Appraiter$ _ 

1926  murder  of  Don  R.  Mellet,  newspaper  valuations 

Canton  Daily  News  editor  and  Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
publisher.  Over  140  valuations  made 

*  ^  ^  ^  Dailies  from  coast  to  coast 

Experienced  court  witness 
Roy  M.  Jacobs,  55,  advertis-  :  Complete  reporU  submitted 

ing  director,  San  Antonio  |  A.  s.  VAN  benthuysen 
(Texas)  Express  and  News  \  446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

HDITOR  it;  PUBLISHER  for  September  14,  1957 


since  1953,  and  formerly  with 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press 
and  San  Antonio  Light,  Sept. 
10. 

.  .  e 

Ernest  W.  St.  John,  68, 
editor,  Mena  (Ark.)  Evening 
Star  and  the  Mena  Weekly  Star 
since  1934,  recently.  The  paper 
was  founded  by  his  grand¬ 
father,  the  late  A.  W.  St.  John, 
in  1896,  and  his  father,  the 
late  V.  W.  St.  John,  was  editor 
until  19.34. 

«  .  • 

Andrew  D.  Brashears,  63, 


assignment  editor  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Weekly  since  1944  and 
formerly  managing  editor  of 
the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sunday 
American  and  with  the  Balti¬ 
more  Netvs-Post,  Sept.  9.  A  son, 
Andrew  D.  Jr.,  is  a  reporter 
for  the  Baltimore  Sun, 


Alfred  White  Weld,  49,  a 
co-publisher  of  the  Rome 
(Italy)  Daily  American  since 
he  and  two  associates  bought 
it  last  year  from  Doris  Duke, 
at  his  Greenwich,  Conn.,  home. 
Sept.  9. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

_ Publications  For  Sale _ 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHING  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITIES  —  Weekly,  $8,600;  weekly, 
$48.000 — $16,000  cash,  balance  10  years  ; 
Weekly  manager,  small  investment; 
Weekly  partnership,  $38,000  required 
— all  Chart  3  area.  Weekly,  $60,000. 
Chart  4  area.  Silent  partners  $10,000 
to  $30,000.  Publishers  Service,  Box 
3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

WEEKLIES— DAILIES 
WE  OFFER  an  outstanding  list  of 
Western  weeklies  and 
DAILIES  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WHOLE  UNITED  STATES. 

If  you  are  planning  to  buy  a 
newspaper  why  not  use  our 
personalized  service? 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  Cal. 

$12,000  DOWN  nets  $16,000  a  year  on 
28-year-old  New  Jersey  weekly.  Ter¬ 
rific  potential,  no  plant,  always  money 
maker.  Illness  forces  sale.  Box  3742, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

$12,000  DOWN  PAYMENT  buys  a 
profit-making  2.400  circulation  unoii- 
l>osed  weekly  in  Chart  Area  Two  town 
of  3,000.  Balance  to  10  years  at  6'/.j%. 
Owner  capable  of  handling  editorial 
and  ad  jobs  himself  can  earn  $16,000 
to  $18,000  i>er  year.  Write  Box  3731, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

MID-A'FLANTIC  state:  Strong  old 
country  weekly,  unopi>osed  in  3,000 
town.  Circulation  2,400  ;  gross  $64,000 : 
profit  picture  excellent.  About  $16,000 
down  handles  this,  and  it's  a  good 
one!  Please  write  fully.  The  DIAL 
Agency,  66  Ade  I  aide,  Detroit  1,  Mich. 
TWO  HNE  WUNTRY  WEEKLIES 
this  unusual  newspa|>er  prujierty  is 
available  to  a  responsible,  well-fin¬ 
anced  purchaser  because  current  ex¬ 
pansion  has  raced  beyond  scoi>e  of 
present  management.  Ab.sentce  owner 
rejMjrts  $11,000  net  per  year  on  $80,000 
gross.  Potential  for  on-the-S|>ot  pub¬ 
lisher  much  greater.  Plant  and  real 
estate  valued  at  $42,000,  asking  price 
$100,000.  Chart  area  2.  Box  3714,  pkli- 

tur  &  Publisher. _ 

UNOPPOSED  Chart  Area  2  weekly, 
town  of  3,000.  Well-equipijed  plant, 
favorable  lease  on  building.  Circula¬ 
tion  2,500.  Gross  $54,000,  including 
one-fifth  job  work.  Good  net.  Ab¬ 
sentee  owner  will  accept  modest  down 
payment,  terms  to  ten  years  to  pur¬ 
chaser  with  know-how.  Write  Box 
3732,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

;  OHIO  semi-weekly  grossing  $70,000, 
with  plant  in  good  main  street  bldg. 
;  Pennsylvania  weekly  grossing  $30,000 
w'ith  plant  in  good  bldg.  Each  county 
I  seat.  Transactions  separate.  Sacrifice 
]  prices  because  of  owner's  iiersonal 
problems.  Box  3706,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  For  Sale 

A  CALIFORNIA  DAILY 
Health  of  publisher  makes 
sale  necessary. 

Cash  $125,000,  balance 
on  easy  long-term  payments. 
GABBERT  &  HANCOCK 
ASSOCIATES 
3709-B  Arlington  Ave. 
Riverside.  California 

NEBRASKA  DAILY  IN  $95,000  class. 
Re<iuires  $20,000  down,  state  cash 
available.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Nor¬ 
ton,  Kansas. 

Publieationa  Wanted 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  grossing  $200,- 
000  to  $300,000,  6,000  or  over  circu¬ 
lation  in  Chart  Areas  4,  6,  9,  10,  12. 
Able  to  finance.  Sweetwater  Reporter, 
Box  760,  Sweetwater,  Texas. _ 

PUBUSHER— Want  small  daily  on 
lease  or  investment  basis.  20  y^'^s 
;  pubUshinfT  experience  all  phases.  Top 
I  flight  references.  Will  make  money- 
'  maker  out  of  marginal  operation. 

Western  states  preferred.  In  strictest 
:  confidence— Box  3737,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 

A  BRITTSH  EDITION  of  your  peri¬ 
odical  or  annual  may  interest  us. 
^nd  specimen  and  promotion  litera¬ 
ture  to  Press  Books  Ltd.,  Worcester 
Park,  Surrey,  England. 

Business  Opportunities 

INTERESTING  proposition  open  for 
man  35-45  with  sullicient  ability,  ex¬ 
perience,  training  in  news,  photog¬ 
raphy,  advertising  and  printing  to 
work/manage  efficiently  large,  well- 
established  combined  weekly  newspa- 
Iier  and  printing  plant.  Ultimate  own¬ 
ership  possible  on  convenient  plan. 
Reasonable  investment  capital  desireil 
but  not  required.  No  inquiries  unless 
background,  references,  quiilifications 
highest.  All  replies  confidential.  Bo.x 
3749,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  and  job  plant  for  lease 
to  husband-wife  tram  or  adman  and 
printer.  Long-established.  Prize-win¬ 
ner.  Ohio  county  seat.  Plan  very  fav¬ 
orable  to  pair  ambitious  and  experi¬ 
enced  but  with  scant  capital.  Box 
3706,  Fxlitor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  Rates 
CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rates  Each  Consecutive 
I  Insertion 

I  SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payakit  with 
order)  4  times  (f)  50c  per  line  eacli 
I  Insertion:  3  times  9  55e;  2  A  60c; 

1  •  sic.  Add  20c  for  Box  Service. 

I  JOB  APPLICANTS  "ay  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forme 
by  sendini  self-addressed  6c  stamped 
envelope  to  EAP  Classified  Dept. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  9  95c  per  line  each  insertien; 

3  times  •  $1.00;  2  times  •  $1.05; 

I  1  9  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  20c 
for  Box  Servict. 

DEADLINE  FOR  aASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbrevlatiofM 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  A 
Publisher  reservH  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 

DISPLAY  RATES 


Agate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lines 

Time 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Timet 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

$370 

$330 

282 

290 

240 

228 

210 

190 
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165 

140 

128 

123 

UO 

70 

105 

95 

84 

72 

66 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

40 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-3052 


957 


95 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  Wanted 


SMALL  DAILY  or  large  weekly.  Chart 
Areas  2,  6  or  3.  By  experience  pub¬ 
lisher,  46,  Box  3707,  I^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Prizes.  Fellowships  Etc. 


NOW  32 — Journalism  Awards  Direc¬ 
tory  with  new  supplement;  250  op¬ 
portunities  for  prizes;  study-travel 
fellowships;  entry  deadlines  soon.  P.O. 
Box  434,  Rye.  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Circulation-Promotion 


CIRCULATION  BUILDING:  Europe, 
Africa,  Middle  East.  Promotion,  sub¬ 
scription  campaigns.  Newsstand  de- 
ve.  pment.  Information,  surveys,  an¬ 
alysis,  service.  Several  U.  S.  publica¬ 
tions  have  succeeded  by  consulting 
TIM  GREY  and  Associates.  12H  Ob¬ 
servatory  Gardens,  London  W.8, 
England. 


_ Job  Printing _ 

We  Specialize  in  Newspaper  Printing. 
64-Page  Hoe  l^tary 
Complete  Service — Low  Price. 

Call  LOgan  1-2300  or  Write 
llammonton  Printing  Co., 

18  S.  Second  St.,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


Syndicates-Features 


CARTOONIST  DESIRES  newspaper 
to  test  run  his  comic  strip.  Bo.x  3709, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Syndicates  Wanted 

GOOD  SYNDICATE  WANTED  —  To 
handle  startling  series  on  unknown 
people  of  Canada  for  American  read¬ 
ers.  Please  state  coverage.  Box  8417, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SYNDICATE  WANTED  to  handle 
joke-a-day  series.  Small  Fry  Diary 
1083  W.  37th  St.,  Norfolk  8,  Virginia. 


Press  Engineers 


UPECO.  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 
DISMANTUNG-MOVED-ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING  -TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
65-69  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38.  N.  Y. 

BArclay  7-9776 

PAUL  F.  BIRD 

Press  Erector,  Moving,  Rebuilding 
Flatbed  Semi-Cylindrical  Tubular. 

7  Oak  Court,  Islip,  New  York 
JU  1-0687 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


THE  NATION*S  Newspaiier  Forms 
roll  on  L.  &  B,  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Turtles — $84.60  to  $97.50.  Write 
for  literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Company, 
P.O.  Box  660,  Elkin,  North  Carolina — 
World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of 
Newsiiaper  Form  Trucks. 

REID  V  BELT  drive  for  Linotyi>e- 
Intertype  with  new'  clutch  wheel 
$125.  Make  a  drive  to  go  above  and 
a  drive  to  hang  below.  Reid  Maga¬ 
zine  Racks  31  stock  sizes  or  make  up 
to  ffuit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
order.  Arch  Reid.  WILLIAM  REID 
CO.,  2271  Clybourn,  Chicago  14,  Ill. 

MODEL  14  LINOTYPE,  Serial  19613. 
Mohr  saw,  electric  pot,  two  extra  aux. 
magazines.  Now  operating  in  good 
condition.  Make  a  reasonable  offer. 
Evening  Herald,  Shenandoah,  Penna. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES  , 

Composing  Room 


TWO  FONTS  of  new  mats,  never 

used.  18  X  116  and  24  x  116  Spartan 

black  condensed  with  medium  con¬ 
densed.  These  mats  are  cut  to  run 
in  32  channel  wide  auxiliary.  Addi¬ 
tional  mats  24  pt.  Chelt.  24  x  55,  sin¬ 
gle  letter  mat,  $50;  18  point  Linotype 
antique  18  x  87,  single  letter  mat 
Italic,  $40;  14  pt.  Excelsior  with 

Memphis  Bold  14  x  262,  $40 ;  7^  pt. 
Corona  with  Italic,  7^  x  30,  $40 ; 

6V4  pt.  Ionic  with  bold  face  No.  2 
extra  long  font,  $50.  10  pt.  Devinne 

with  antique  No.  3,  10  x  12,  $25. 

American  Press,  Lake  Charles,  La. 


Photo-engraving 

ATF  Face-up  whirler  22  x  24  plate 
size,  220V  AC.  Priced  for  quick  sale 
$160.  In  excellent  ot>erating  condition. 
St.  Paul  Dispatch,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Press  Room 


HOE  COLOR  PRESS 

Hoe  8-CyIinder  Comic  Press,  21%” 
cut-off.  Speed  35,000.  AC  drive. 
Stereotype  equipment.  Available  now. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.  O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


ROTARY  PRESS  EQUIPMENT 
AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

WAREHOUSED  in  Philadelphia,  Six 
Units,  22%  inch  page  cut-off  with  two 
double  folders,  sub-structure,  Kohler 
Reels,  Wood  Auto  Pasters,  Dollies, 
Cutler-Hammer  Conveyors.  Ekiuipment 
is  out  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
crated  and  skidded  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment,  complete  and  identical  to  Six 
Units  and  Two  Folders  installed  at 
Huntington  Park  Daily  Signal,  Hunt¬ 
ington  Park,  California  and  in  oiiera- 
tion  now  for  over  six  months.  More 
than  Tliirty  of  these  Units  were  in¬ 
stalled  in  Five  other  newspaiiers  in 
California  in  the  last  two  years.  Write 
for  particulars  which  can  include  com¬ 
plete  package  deal  with  installation. 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
SERVICES,  INCORPORATED 
Jerome  Feldman,  President 
PRESS  SALES 
PRESS  INSTALLATIONS 
305  Cupertino  Way,  San  Mateo,  Calif. 

Telephone  Fireside  6-9691. 

Los  Angeles  Warehouse  Office 

Phone  Vandike  8534. 


4  OR  6  UNITS  OF  BEAUTIFULLY 
MAINTAINED  GOSS,  NEW  IN  1924. 
$20,000  SPENT  ON  IT  LAST  6 
YEARS. 

PRINTS  four  colors 
USES  62"  paper  roll 
PAPER  is  end  fed 
CUT-OFF  23  9/16 
PRESS  has  all  NEW  BEARINGS 
PRESS  runs  at  34,000  an  hour 
THREE  folders  (one  used  as  spare) 
ALL  electrical  control  e<iu>pment 
TWO  75  HP  Motors 
PREISS  has  automatic  tension  con¬ 
trol 

SPARE  roller  liners  and  many 
other  spare  parts 
FOUR  portable  ink  fountains 
REVERSIBLE  unit  cylinder 

ERIE,  PENNSYLVANIA.  TIMES 
MAKE  US  AN  OFFER. 
CONTACT  MR.  CLARENCE  MOSER. 

24  PAGE  OR  48  tabloid.  3-deck  Hoe. 
overhauled  and  in  excellent  condition, 
electric  hoist,  22%  inch  cutoff,  with  or 
without  all  stereo  and  chases  except 
mat  roller.  Now  doing  excellent  job 
printing  16,000  circulation  semi-weekly 
but  being  replaced  with  new  press. 
Available  July  1958.  Granite  City, 
Illinois.  Press-Record. _ 

PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26.  40. 
60.  60,  75,  100.  150  H.P.  A.C.  George  C. 
0.xford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Press  Room 


HOE  "SUPERSPEED" 
UNIT-TYPE  ROTARY  PRESSES 

22% "  page  cut-off  with  steel  cylinders 
and  roller  bearings,  Hoe  Double  folder. 

3  UNITS.  24/48  page  press  roll-am- 
floor-fed,  complete  with  motor  drive, 
will  reverse  one  unit  couple  with  2 
new  CAPCO  Portable  Fountains  for 
added  color. 

4  UNITS.  32/64  page  press  on  sub¬ 
structure  with  Kohler  Reels,  or  roll- 
arm-floor  fed,  with  motor  drive,  will 
reverse  one  unit  couple  with  2  new 
CAPCO  Portable  Fountains  for  added 
color. 

WE  WILL  quote  complete  installed 
price  for  this  equipment  which  is  now 
dismantled  and  warehoused  ready  for 
shipment.  Write  for  complete  details 
and  brochure  with  testimonials  of 
similar  satisfied  publishers  who  pur¬ 
chased  this  same  equipment  from  us. 

GOSS  FIVE  UNIT  PRESS  with  22% 
inch  Cut-off,  sub-structure,  Cline  Reels, 
Cutler  Hammer  Conveyor  Trackage. 
Balloon  Former  available  with  equip¬ 
ment  can  be  seen  at  Detroit  Free 
Press,  or  similar  units,  out  of  same 
paper  installed  at  the  Santa  Monica 
Outlook,  Santa  Monica.  California. 
Removal  of  equipment  before  September 
1st.  1967.  Write  for  particulars. 

INDIVIDUAL  GOSS  Hi  Speed  Arch¬ 
type  units,  22%"  page  cut-off,  with 
substructure  and  Cline  Reels,  out  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  to  add  onto  equipment  that 
needs  increased  production.  Will  quote 
dismantled  and  also  installation  by 
comiwtent  press  erectors. 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
SERVICES,  INC. 

Jerome  Feldman,  President 

PRESS  SALES 

PRESS  INSTALLATIONS 
305  Cupertino  Way,  San  Mateo,  Calif. 

Telephone  Fireside  6-9591 


DUPLEX  16-Page  Standard  Tubular 

BEING  REPLACED  WITH 
NEW  GOSS  UNIVERSAL 
Can  Be  Seen  In  Operation 
Jackson  Sun,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
6  Position  Roll  Stands, 
AC  Drive 

Available  Spring  1958 
Condition  &  Appearance  is 
Good. 


Contact; 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  COMPANY 

Division  of  Miehle-Goss-Dexter 
Incorporated 
5601  West  31st  Street 
Chicago  50,  Illinois 


24  PG  DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 

6  UNITS,  all  reversible,  and  2  Double 
Color  Decks,  Balloon  Former.  AC 
Drive.  Complete  Stereo.  Available 
Summer  1958. 

3  UNIT  HOE 

END  FED,  22%”  Cut-off.  A.C.  Steel 
Cylinders — Roller  Bearings-Spray  Foun¬ 
tains.  Location :  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Press  Room 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
and  Priced  for  Quick 
LIQUIDATION 

8  page  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

Model  AB.  Located  California 


16  PG  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

and  %  PK-  Folder — Stereo — AC 

20  pg  Duplex  Tubular 

2  to  1  Model*  AC  Drive,  Complet# 
Stereo,  Located,  Illinois. 

16/32  pg  Goss  Straightline 

Single  width.  Complete  Stereo 

24/48  pg  GOSS 
STRAIGHT  LINE 

Single  width,  23  9/16”,  '/j  and  14 
Folder,  AC  Drive,  Complete  Sterw. 
Located  Florida. 


3  UNIT  SCOTT 

with  2  extra  COLOR  Couple?.  Floor 
Fed  Press— 23  9/16— AC 
Location :  Portsmouth,  Virginia. 

3-4  and  5  Unit  Hoes  22% 

Former  Boston  Post 


6  UNIT  SCOTT 

Multi-Type— 22%"  cut-off.  Le.-ul?  for 
SPOT  COLOR.  .3-Arm  Reels  &  Ten¬ 
sions.  Complete  Stereo. 

Location :  Detroit,  Michigan. 


6  or  7  UNIT  GOSS  22%" 

ARCH  TYPE  units— White  Metal 
Bearings.  Cline  3  Arm  Reels  and  Ten¬ 
sions.  Trackage  and  Turntahle. 
Location  :  Detroit. 

FOR  PRESSES  OF  EVERY  SIZE. 
DESCRIPTION  AND  PRICE  .  .  . 
CONTACT; 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 
Oxford  7-4590 


!  GOSS  3  Units  and  Folder 

I  AC  Drive.  End  Feed 

I  Scott  6  Units  and  Folder 

Substructure,  AC  Drives 
!  GOSS  8  Units  and  Folder 

I  ROP  Color,  AC  Drives 

I  DUPLEX  16  Page  Tubular 

I  GOSS  4  Units  &  Folder 

I  Cline  Reels,  AC  Drives 

I  JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

I  415  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.  I. 


I  UPPER  Balloon-Former  for  Unitubn- 
I  lar.  Like  New.  Available  Now. 

I  GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


I _ Stereotype _ _ 

;  GOOD  EQUIPMENT  VALUES 

325-A  Vandercook  Power  Proof 
Press 

No.  1  Rouse  Rotary  Band  Saw 
1-TON  Lino  Furnace  and  Molds 
DUPLEX  Tubular  Casting  Box  * 
Finishing  Machine 

HAND  &  Power  Paper  Cuttert 
26"  to  64" 

10  X  15  C&P  New  Series  Joh  Press 
&  Automatics 

25  H.P.  Variable  Speed  A.C.  Press 
I  Drive 

FORM  Tables,  Dump  Trucks 
I  NEW  Hall  Mat  Rollers 

1  and  Many  Other  Items 
j  Thomas  W.  Hall  Co. 

i  Stamford.  Conn. 
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machinery  and  SUPPUES 


Stereotype 


GOSS  VACUUM  back  curved  plate 
double  cooled  castinK  box,  vacuum 
pump.  Thickness  plate  vie”,  cut  off 
22%'.  Double  ribs.  3  phase  60  e, 
220  V  IVi  HP  1145  RPM  motor.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Spout  and  pump, 
Goss  curved  shaver  and  Hoe  tail  cutter. 
Individual  motors.  The  Leader  Press, 
Inc..  P.O.  Box  777,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma. 


GOSS  FULL-PAGE  casting  box.  Serial 
#345.  Catalog  #69E.  Two  sets  shell 
bars,  one  set  type  high  bars.  Mercury, 
Pottstown,  Pennsylvania. 


_ Wanted  to  Buy _ 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  16  Oxford  7-4590 


WANTED  —  Cline-Westinghouse  90  or 
100  HP.  Type  CW.  Frame  752-C, 
1200  RPM.  220  volt,  3  phase.  60  cycle 
variable  speed  slip-ring,  sleeve  bearing 
motor  with  outboard  bearing  less  bed¬ 
plate.  J.  D.  McCoy.  Independent  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  Anderson,  S.  C. 


WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co..  422  West  8th, 
_ Kansas  City  5,  Mo. _ 

OLD  PEDP:STAL  model  No.  2  C&G 
or  ATF  saw  trimmer.  Leo  W.  Haus- 
man,  107  So.  33  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


KEMP  CARBURETOR  SYSTEM  No. 
2  or  No.  3  Series  T  Industrial  Model 
complete  with  compressor.  Contact. 
J.  W.  Jackson,  American  Press.  Lake 
Charles,  Louisiana. 

LUDLOWS.  Linos,  Intertypes,  mats. 
MIDWEST  MATRIX  MART  Inc. 

633  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  5,  111. 

WANTED :  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available.  Northern  Machine  works, 
323  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6.  Pa. 


WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  flquip- 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 

PRI.NTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


16-PAGE  TUBULAR  PRESS  wanted 
within  next  10  months.  Prefer  com¬ 
plete  outfit  including  stereo,  chases, 
etc.  Give  complete  details.  Neosho 
(Missouri)  Daily  News. 


HELP  WANTED 


AdminUtrative 


.NEED  Business  Manager  for  two 
"eeklies,  planning  morning  daily  Chart 
Area  10.  Competitive  field.  Invest 
$5,000  up.  Box  3609,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
An  imiH>rtant  opening  is  available 
for  an  exiterienc^  executive  between 
35-45  as  general  manager  of  a  Daily- 
Sunday  in  the  fifty  to  one  hundred 
thousand  circulation  class.  Only 
newspaiiers  in  this  top  eastern  mar¬ 
ket.  In  replying  please  give  complete 
detailed  information  as  to  experience. 
Salary  open  to  negotiations.  All  re¬ 
plies  will  he  handled  dis'creetly  and 
confidentially.  Box  3702,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 
SUCCESSFUL  Eastern  paper  in  100, 
0()0  circulation  class  has  an  opening 
with  a  future  for  a  high  calibre  man 
who  has  had  at  least  10  years  experi- 
f??*.  with  top  management  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Please  give  complete  detailed 
information  of  background  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Salary  open.  All  replies  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Box  3751,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


AdminUtrative 

WANTED:  Newspaper  controller  with 
ade<iuate  experience  to  handle  duties 
of  75,000  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper. 
Please  give  full  information  in  reply, 
which  will  be  treated  confidentially. 
Publication  does  not  now  have  con¬ 
troller.  Bo.x  3701,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Artists  •  Cartoonists 


CREATIVE  ARTIST— Chart  Area  10 
metropolitan  newspaper  ia  looking  for 
a  creative  artist  for  its  news  depart¬ 
ment.  Please  furnish  full  details  of 
background,  experience  and  education 
in  first  letter  to  Box  3531,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  Please  do  not  send  samples 
with  first  letter. 


Circulation 


OLD  ESTABLISHED  DAILY  has 
opening  for  Circulation  Manager.  Ideal 
for  young  man  or  present  district 
manager.  Must  know  ABC  System  and 
how  to  handle  carriers.  Write  Jno. 
Q.  Lambert,  General  Manager,  Natchez 
Democrat.  Natchez,  Mississippi. _ 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  country  district  manager,  rapid 
advancement  for  builder.  3105.00  a 
week  salary  and  car.  Chart  Area  11. 

Box  3617.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PROMOTION  MANAGER— Full  charge 
home  delivery  on  morning  paper.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  hardhitting 
man  who  can  deliver  increase.  Submit 
complete  experience,  resume,  age,  fami¬ 
ly  status,  and  salary  requirements.  Box 

3736,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  chain 
of  weekly  newspapers  in  Chart  Area 
6,  to  develop  mail  and  "Little  Mer¬ 
chant".  $.5,000  to  start.  Terrific  po¬ 
tential  in  fast  growing  industrial-agri- 
culturai  area.  Box  3704,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER. 
Morning  experience  in  Home  Delivery 
essential.  Chart  Area  2.  Opportunity 
for  fast  advancement  for  go-getter. 
List  experience  in  first  letter.  Box 
3735,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Dispatch — Production 


ASSISTANT  TO 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

On  leading  Eastern  metropolitan  pa¬ 
per.  Must  have  mechanical  background 
with  daily  newspaper.  State  age,  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  expected.  Replies 
confidential.  Box  3708,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Display  Advertising 


DISPLAY 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

EXPERIENCED  man  to  handle  top 
accounts  on  fast  growing  Interior 
Alaska  daily  in  10,000  bracket.  Prefer 
man  grounded  in  art  and  able  to 
handle  color  layouts.  Top  salary,  two 
bonus  plans,  hospitalization,  life  insur¬ 
ance,  paid  vacations,  travel  expenses. 
Unlimited  recreational  facilities.  Un¬ 
usual  opportunity.  Send  resume,  tear- 
sheets  airmail  to:  Advertising  Director, 
Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Fair¬ 
banks,  Alaska. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Long-established  medium-size  daily. 
Chart  Area  1.  will  shortly  have  open¬ 
ing  for  advertising  manager.  We  want 
a  man  with  experience,  who  must  have 
made  successful  use  of  Bureau  tech¬ 
niques  in  his  local  selling.  We  choose 
our  staff  carefully;  most  of  us  have 
been  with  the  paper  a  long  time.  Salary 
oi)en;  starting  date  can  be  arranged 
for  mutual  convenience — we’d  like  suc¬ 
cessful  applicant  to  work  with  present 
advertising  manager  for  a  while.  Write, 
giving  full  information  and  salary 
range  desired  to  Box  3624,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

NEED  TOP  FLIGHT  young  ad  sales- 
man.  GmkI  opportunity.  Personal  in¬ 
terview  necessary.  Confidential.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Press,  Box  231,  Dickinson,  N.D. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


LMMEDIATE  OPENING  on  northern 
California’s  fastest  growing  daily. 
Above  average  opportunity  for  aggres¬ 
sive  young  adman  who  wants  to  go 
places.  Must  have  layout  and  top 
ability  that  will  S-BI-L-L.  Located  in 
heart  of  California’s  greatest  recrea¬ 
tional  area.  Start  $100  week  plus 
bonus.  Airmail  reply  in  confidence  to 
Milton  Towle,  Record-Searchlight.  Red- 
ding,  California. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  immedi¬ 
ate  opening,  only  daily  in  McHenry 
County.  Must  have  local  sales  and 
copy  preparation  experience.  Good 
salary  and  incentive  bonus  plan.  Ideal 
working  conditions,  plus  employee 
benefits.  Woodstock  Daily  Sentinel. 
Woodstock,  Illinois. _ 

OPPORTUNITY  —  Immediate  oi«ning 
for  an  ambitious,  all  around  display 
advertising  man  on  small  daily,  ready 
to  move  up,  into  larger  more  aggressive 
daily  field,  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 
Box  3606.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


DISPLAY 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

Ex|>erienced  man  for  daily  newsoiper 
in  Chart  Area  3.  Good  opportunity  in 
progressive  organization  for  man  with 
ability  in  sales,  copy  and  layout  work. 
Good  salary  and  commission,  hospital¬ 
ization,  life  insurance  and  pension 
benefits.  Write  giving  full  background 
to  Box  3629,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


RETAIL  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 

WE  HAVE  oi>ening  for  experienced 
and  well-qualified  display  salesman. 
Excellent  working  conditions.  Insur¬ 
ance  benefits,  etc.  References  as  to 
character  and  ability  required,  as  well 
as  resume  of  past  advertising  sales 
ex|}erience.  Good  salary  plus  bonuses. 
Write  or  call  Thomas  R.  Alvord,  Eve¬ 
ning  Outlook,  Santa  Monica.  California. 


WANTED— Long  established  Southern 
California  5.500  daily  in  growing  field 
will  soon  have  0|iening  for  display  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Good  opportunity, 
salary,  living  conditions.  Itesidential 
community.  Box  3601,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  Per¬ 
manent  position  six-day  afternoon 
daily.  Write  education,  background, 
e.xperience,  salary  letjuirements.  sui<- 
ply  references.  Press,  Charles  City, 
Iowa. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 

Important  opening  is  available  on  our 
retail  staff.  Must  have  ability  in  sales, 
copy  and  layout  work.  Above  average 
salary,  car  expense,  free  Blue  Cross 
and  life  insurance,  pension  benefits. 
Located  in  Chart  Area  6.  Air  mail 
resume,  giving  age,  salary  require¬ 
ments,  education.  exi>erience.  refer¬ 
ences  to : 

Joseph  C.  Sharpe 

LLOYD  HOLLISTER.  INC. 

1232  Central  Ave., 

Wilmette,  Illinois. 


NORTHERN  COLORADO  DAILY  has 
a  good  job  for  a  young,  aggressive 
local  advertising  salesman  capable  of 
helping  modernize  an  out-of-date  ad 
department.  All  replies  strictly  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  3725,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNGEST  DAILY  in  town  of  two 
has  opening  for  advertising  salesmen 
not  afraid  of  rugged  competition. 
J  Grades  preferred ;  energy  and  ideas 
essential.  Good  starting  salary,  bonus 
plan  and  raises.  Daily  News,  Box  1660, 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  Use  Airmail. 


Editorial 


REPORTER  for  progressive  newspa¬ 
per,  13,500  circulation,  city  of  13.i>00, 
good  wage  scale,  real  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Some  desk,  sports  work 
involved.  Write  Managing  Editor, 
Daily  News,  Norfolk,  Nebraska. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


ARE  YOU  MAKING  FULLEST 
USE  OF  YOUR 
TALENT  AND  EXPERIENCE? 

If  not,  we  may  be  interested 
in  talking  to  you.  Tlie  Middle- 
town  Daily  ^cord  —  the  pio¬ 
neering  cold  type  offset  news¬ 
paper  you’ve  heard  so  much 
about — is  expanding  bo  rapidly 
that  we  now  have  a  number  of 
key  news  and  editorial  spots 
open  for  promising  men  and 
women.  ’The  atmosphere  at  the 
Record  calls  for  old-fashioned 
excitement  about  putting  out 
a  topflight  newspaper,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  capacity  to  work 
hard,  write  well,  and  have 
ideas.  We  have  a  fine  staff, 
but  we  must  add  to  it.  We 
offer  good  salaries,  paid  hos¬ 
pital  and  surgical  benefits,  sick 
leave,  paid  vacations,  and  a 
fine  future.  We  need  editorial 
executives,  copy  editors,  sub¬ 
urban  editor,  photographers 
and  reporters  for  both  city  and 
county  assignments,  and  a  full¬ 
time  librarian.  If  you  feel 
yourself  ready  to  join  the  staff 
of  a  growing,  prize-winning 
newspaper,  send  complete  re¬ 
sume  to  David  Bernstein,  Edi¬ 
torial  Director,  Middletown 
Daily  Record.  Middletown,  N.Y. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  aggressive, 
progressive  evening  newspaper  of 
20,000  circulation  in  Chart  Area  1. 
Good  Pay,  splendid  working  conditions, 
chance  for  advancement  with  news¬ 
paper  man’s  newspaper.  Box  3630, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  —  For  Morning 
Daily,  circulation  17,700,  area  3,  in 
growing  coastal  city.  Must  have  suffi¬ 
cient  experience  to  write  majority  of 
editorials  and  edit  page’s  features.  Five 
day,  40-hour  week.  Give  details  of 
educational  background,  review  of  past 
employment,  references  and  samples. 
State  salary  desired.  Box  3616,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

MALE  OR  FTiiMALE  —  Energetic 
Northern  Vermont  Daily  needs  reporter, 
for  general  assignment,  features.  Must 
have  car,  some  e.xperience.  Advance¬ 
ment,  benefits.  Job  open  September 
23.  Write  all,  send  samples  in  first 
letter.  Box  3600,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  AND  NIGHT  -  SIDE 
SPORTS  EDITOR.  Chart  Area  2  daily. 
Reporter  will  cover  beat  day  time.  Tell 
all  in  letter,  salary  desired,  etc.  Box 
3615,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  WANTED  on  progressive 
semi-weekly,  adding  a  man  to  our 
news  staff.  Give  qualifications  and 
expectations  in  first  letter.  TuUahoma 
News,  Box  1399,  Tullahoma,  Tennessee. 

COPYREADER  —  Fast,  accurate  copy- 
reader  for  metropolitan  morning  news¬ 
paper  in  Chart  Area  10,  prefer  appli¬ 
cant  under  35.  Furnish  full  details  of 
education,  background  and  experience 
to  Box  3532,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  GENERAL  ASSIGN¬ 
MENT.  wanted  for  permanent  position 
on  afternoon  daily.  Journalism  gradu¬ 
ate  or  young  man  with  some  actual 
experience  preferred.  Excellent  salary. 
Write  or  call  collect.  Manager.  Pharos- 
Tribune.  Logansport.  Indiana. _ 

ALERT  and  aggressive  young  news 
team  needs  sports  editor  to  round  out 
staff.  Award  winning  paper  in  grow¬ 
ing  community.  Personal  interview 
necessary.  W'rite  John  .Nixon,  Peru 
Daily  Tribune,  Peru,  Indiana. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING,  Combination 
Deskman  and  Reiiorler  for  17.000  New 
England  morning.  Assist  Wire  Editor, 
edit  suburban  news,  general  report¬ 
ing,  some  feature  and  editorial  writ¬ 
ing.  Excellent  chance  to  develop  your 
talents.  Young  college  man  with  2  or 
3  years  experience  preferred.  Good 
working  conditions  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Free  Life  Insurance.  Friendly 
community.  Box  3746,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


REPORTER  and  sports  writer  on  small 
growing  daily.  Need  car.  Would  pre¬ 
fer  single  man,  recent  J  grad,  and/or 
man  with  year  or  two  exiierience  on 
daily.  Fine  opportunity  to  learn  all 
phases  of  reporting.  Chart  Area  10. 
Write  Box  3602,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY/'WIRE  EDITOR :  Outstanding 
opportunity  available  to  capable 
younger  man  interested  in  position 
as  assistant  to  managing  editor  grow¬ 
ing  Michigan  Daily  city  of  12,000. 
Prefer  small  Daily  background,  fa¬ 
miliar  with  wire,  all  beats,  photo¬ 
graphy.  Complete  resume  to  Box  3741, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CONNECTICUT  WEEKLY  stressing 
live  news,  features  and  pictures  needs 
reporter.  Know  fundamentals.  Reply 
by  letter  only.  R.  M.  Conrad.  Soutli- 
ington  (Connecticut)  News. _ 

DESK  MAN 

Strong  medium  sized  evening  daily 
has  opening  for  able  young  desk  man 
who  is  ready  for  upward  step.  Chart 
Area  6.  Box  3740,  liditor  &  Publisher. 


GROWING  AFTERNOON  daily  in 
western  oil  town  needs  additional  ad 
man.  Good  pay.  The  Daily  Ranger, 
Glendive,  Montana. _ 

I.MMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  combination  general  and  sports 
reporter  with  ability  to  use  camera 
preferred,  on  22,500  daily.  Must  be 
fast  and  accurate.  Five  day,  38^> 
hour  week.  State  experience  fully  in 
writing  Managing  Editor,  Kenosha 
Evening  News,  Kenosha.  Wisconsin. 

FREE 

MONTHLY  JOB  MARKET  letter, 
with  list  of  available  jobs  and  nation¬ 
wide  employment  conditions.  Bill  McKee 
Birch  Personnel,  59  E.  Madison,  Chi- 
cago,  Illinois. _ 

OPENING  for  reporter  on  western 
Nebraska  daily  of  6200.  Position  per¬ 
manent,  with  good  pay  and  working 
conditions.  Contact  McCook  Daily  Ga- 

zette,  McCook,  N ebraska. _ 

REPORTER  for  leading  A.B.C.  weekly 
at  the  seashore.  General  news,  some 
sports.  The  Leader,  Wildwood,  N  J. 
REPORTER,  preferably  man  who 
understands  language  of  agriculture. 
For  general  news  beats,  with  some 
farm  reporting.  Working  knowledge 
of  Speed  Graphic  desirable  but  not 
required.  Give  details  of  training  and 
experience,  and  references.  R.  S.  Mar- 
v^,_Beatrice  (Nebraska)  Daily  Sun. 
SPORTS  EDITOR  with  at  least  one 
year  experience  for  progressive  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  of  15,000  circulation 
in  Chart  Area  2.  Splendid  working 
conditions,  chance  for  advancement 
with  group  organization.  Two  college 
in  city.  Send  complete  resume,  includ¬ 
ing  salary  desired.  Box  3722,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

2  REPORTERS,  about  2  years  ex¬ 
perience.  1  police  beat.  1  general  as¬ 
signment.  Five  day  PM  in  port  resort. 
Chart  Area  3.  Give  full  details,  salary 
expected,  references,  in  letter  to  Box 

^21.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

WANT  TO  ADVANCE  ?  — Large 
Metropolitan  newspaper  needs  man 
2-3  years  experience  in  Chart  Area 
2  bureau  handling  city  and  county. 
Car,  camera  needed.  Job  offers  solid 
experience  covering  all  types  major 
news.  Unlimited  advancement  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Air  mail  resume,  salary  needed 

to  Box  3715,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WOMAN’S  PAGE  EDITOR-WRITER— 
To  remake  highly  local  women’s  sec¬ 
tion  10,000  circulation  daily,  handling 
correspondents,  laying  out  pages,  etc. 
with  assistant  of  her  choosing.  Paper 
in  small  city  within  100  miles  of  New 
York.  Exceptional  opportunity  for 
creative,  energetic,  responsible  and 
competent  person  to  make  reputation 
in  a  competitive  situation.  Will  inter¬ 
view  in  New  York.  Bo.x  3716,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ _ 

WOMAN’S  PAGE  writer,  recent  .1- 
grad  or  girl  on  small  paper  wanting 
to  move  up  to  Midwest  evening  daily 
over  50,000.  Box  3739,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


YOUNG  MAN  with  car  for  general 
assignment  reporter,  eact  coast  city 
of  20,000 :  five  day  afternoon  paper. 
School  graduate  or  equivalent  ex¬ 
perience.  Write  full  details,  Hopewell 
News,  Hopewell,  Virginia. 


YOUNG  REPORTER 

A  good  opportunity  to  develop  with  a 
friendly  staff,  pleasant  surroundings 
on  a  30,000  evening  daily.  We  want 
a  man  under  30,  Journalism  School 
graduate  or  equivalent,  with  camera 
knowledge.  Limited  experience  ok  if 
there  is  ability  to  prcxluce  and  a 
real  desire  to  learn.  Please  write 
fully  giving  references  to  Personnel 
Department,  New  Britain  Herald,  New 
Britain,  Connecticut. 


Mechanical 


DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS.  (40,000).  A 
Gannett  Newspaper  (union)  needs  2 
operators  and  2  floormen.  $104.60, 
37  <'2  hours,  vacation,  insurance,  hos¬ 
pitalization,  pension.  Apply  James 
Rickard,  The  Commercial-News,  17  W. 
North  St. 


STEREO  FOREMAN  for  Los  Angeles 
suburban  daily  newspaper.  Good  equip¬ 
ment,  good  pay.  Write  full  particulars 
to  Deane  Funk,  Evening  Outlook, 
Santa  Monica,  California. 

ASSISTANT  PRESSMAN  urgently 
needed  by  member  paper  (open  shop) 

.  .  .  possible  chance  for  advancement 
in  foreseeable  future.  If  interested  send 
resume  to  PNPA,  2717  N.  Front  St.. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

MACHInI^- OPERA'rOR  —  ifni.m 
shop,  6  day  daily.  Eastern  Kansas. 
City  of  10.000.  Good  schisils.  College. 
40  hour  week.  Fringe  benefits:  Life 
Insurance.  Hospitalization,  Profit 
Sharing  Plan,  Vacation.  The  Ottawa 
Herald,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 


Salesmen 


SALESMEN  TO  CALL  ON  NEW.S- 
PAPFRS  WPTH  HIGH 
INCOME  SIDE  LINE 
Established  almost  three  years-top 
dailies  now  subscribe-all  sold  Iry  one 
part-time  salesman.  'Die  only  service 
of  its  kind,  now  ready  for  intensive 
development.  Territories  available  in 
west,  mid  west,  ea.st  and  Canada. 
Liberal  commissions  on  new  contract 
and  renewals.  Substantial  earnings.  No 
investment  required.  Box  3717,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Linotype  School _ 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  OHIO 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


_ Classified  Adrertlslmg _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGERS 
TELL  US  .  .  . 

The  20  lesson  Howard  Parish  Cor¬ 
respondence  Course  in  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  does  for  them  the  complete  train¬ 
ing,  and  retraining,  job  they  want 
done  .  .  .  but  which  few  have  the  time 
and  material  available  to  do. 

Increasing  numbers  of  CAMs  are 
enrolling  themselves  .  .  .  and  their 
staff  members.  (273  newspapers  have 
now  enrolled  people  from  their  Classi¬ 
fied  Departments.)  And  many  Ad  Di¬ 
rectors  and  Business  Managers  have 
taken  the  course  to  broaden  their  un¬ 
derstanding  of  Classified. 

The  cost  is  $66,  payable  as  little  as 
$15  upon  enrollment  and  $2.65  a  week 
for  20  weeks.  To  enroll  .  .  .  just  send 
the  name  of  the  person  who  is  to  lake 
the  course,  and  the  address  to  which 
you  wish  the  lessons  mailed. 

Descriptive  brochure  on  request. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
a  division  of 

Howard  Parish  Associates,  Inc. 
Classified  Advertising 
Development  Service 
2900  N.  W.  79th  St.  Miami  47.  Fla. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


ADMAN,  16  years  top  midwest  and 
eastern  daily.  Family  man,  32,  Col¬ 
lege,  wanting  permanent  relocation 
Presently  in  New  York  area.  Box 
3412,  £lditor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  —  Top  flight 
Executive.  Prefer  large  paper  or 
chain.  Cost  reduction  and  typographic 
expert.  Best  references.  Box  8640, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER-BUSINESS  MANAGER 
TOP  U.  S.  and  European  experience. 
Economical  operator.  Prestige  and 
profit  builder  with  all  -  department 
know-how  including  mechanical  and 
budget  control.  Available  short  notice. 
Top  references.  Box  3638,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NEED  ABLE 
YOUNG  MANAGEMENT? 

Arrange  for  immediate  interview  with 
capable  young  ad  manager  who  has 
earned  enviable  reputation  in  competi¬ 
tive  markets  lK)th  medium  and  metro¬ 
politan.  50%  revenue  increase  last  5 
years,  able  administrator,  proven  di-  I 
rectorship  ability,  management  train-  I 
ing.  Knows  all  phases  of  newspaper  | 
operation.  20  successful  years.  Early  , 
40's  ambitious,  energetic,  tempera¬ 
mentally  and  culturally  suited  to  step  | 
into  medium  or  small  market  from  i 
present  employment  in  metro  market.  I 
Box  3729,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

NEWSPAPERMAN,  3.5,  with  12  i 
year’s  international  experience  seeks  ! 
new  opportunity  with  major  newspa¬ 
per,  business  management  or  public 
relations.  Presently  managing  Pacific  | 
editions  of  international  weekly  group  i 
with  net  480,000  circulation.  Qualifi-  | 
cations:  Editorial- -nine  years  on  major  | 
city  dailies,  two  international  news  ! 
agencies,  handling  all  aspects  domestic 
and  overseas  rei>orting  and  desk  work. 
Business-  -three  years  managing  Pa¬ 
cific-wide  multi  pie- weekly  operation, 
including  production,  circulation,  pro¬ 
motion,  advertising  and  public  relations 
for  major  advertisers.  lio\  3718,  Edi- 
U)r  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER.  general  manager  or 
executive  editor’s  position  desired  on 
small  daily,  weekly  chain,  or  trade 
publication  in  New  York  area.  Best 
character  and  pmfevsional  references. 
Box  3733,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Circulation 


IF  I  CAN’T  double  your  circulation 
you’d  better  close  up  shop !  Increase 
circulation  consisrtently  successful  in 
metropolitan  areas  can  iruarantee  sub¬ 
stantial  gains  at  lowest  cost.  Receptive 
to  top  offers.  Box  3516,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Expe-. 
ence  13,000  to  260,000.  Thorougt;: 
familiar  with  merchant  carrier,  ABC, 
mail,  promotion,  office  routine,  lai. 
relations,  transportation,  dealers  tu 
distributors.  Write  Box  3619,  Editc: 
&  Publisher. _ 

IS  YOUR  circulation  department  rm 
down  or  needs  developing?  43  yei:< 
newspai)er  experiences.  Young  nac. 
ager  61,  not  afraid  of  work.  Prefr 
mid  or  far  west  (California)  ama 
daily.  Earl  Bond.  Bradford,  Penns. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  exptn 
enced  in  city  and  country  circulstio: 
operation,  complete  knowledge  in  si 
phases,  desires  to  locate  in  Chir 
Area  4,  5,  u,  o.  9.  vv  rite  Henni 

Harrell,  P.  O.  Box  443  or  telephote 
Express  2-296'^ Shelbyville,  Indiana. 

EXCEPTIONAL 

CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE  I 

Experienced  all  management  phases  k 
daily-Sunday  competitive  markets  1S«. 
250  thousand.  Highly  recommends! 
organizational  ability,  effective  ud 
practical  ideas,  tenacity,  loyalty.  Pre 
fer  chart  areas  7-8-11-12.  Detail  ywr 
needs.  Replies  strictly  confidential  un¬ 
less  you  request  meeting  alter  rewi'.- 
ing  details  from  us.  Not  an  eraplot- 
ment  agency. 

PUBLISHERS  CONSULATIO.N 
SERVICE 

P.  O.  Box  1848,  Hollywood  28, 
California. 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  MAN 
35  years  old.  Complete  knowledge  of 
A  B  C.  Little  Merchant  Plan.  .Msil. 
Motor  Routes,  Office,  and  Dealen 
Promotion  minded.  Cost  conscious,  21 
years  experience.  Write  Box  S’W, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Dispatch  •  Production 


The  toughest  job 
in  the  plant  to  fill. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER 
PRODUCTION  AND 
DETAIL  MAN. 

CURRENTLY  with  an  agency  after 
twenty-five  years  in  the  newspaper 
field,  I  find  the  pace  too  slow  and  am 
anxious  to  get  back  with  a  newspaper. 
Previously  headed  up  the  display  or 
publication  desk  for  a  daily  paper  with 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  circulation 
,  .  .  familiar  with  all  steps  of  newi- 
paper  production,  advertising  make^ip. 
composing  room,  stereotyping,  engrav¬ 
ing  and  pressroom  ,  .  ,  and  am  capable 
of  setting  up  and  maintaining  an 
efficient  production  department  tl«t 
will  work  harmoniously  with  editorial 
and  advertising  departments.  My  c- 
perience  would  enable  me  to  be  a  nor* 
than  competent  assistant  to  the  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent.  Box  350*. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Clauified  Advertising 


HAVE  YOU  LOOKED 
at  your 

WANT  AD  SECTION 
recently? 

•  DOES  it  have  an  orderly  arranjte- 
ment  so  that  the  reader  can  quickly 
find  what  he  may  be  searching? 

•  DOES  it  have  a  sufficiently  large 
selection  of  informative  offerings  to 
attract  maximum  le’itlcrship,  and 
best  results  for  advertisers? 

•  IF  YOUR  ten  largest  classified  ad¬ 
vertisers  were  to  suddenly  make 
sharp  reductions  in  their  expendi¬ 
tures,  would  the  total  volume  suffer 
abnormally  ? 

•  ARE  the  classified  salespeople  work¬ 
ing  intelligently,  enthusiastically, 
harmoniously,  and  with  maximum 
sales  effectiveness  ? 

•  DO  YOU  honestly  feel  that  your 
classified  advertising  section  is  show¬ 
ing  healthy  growth  or  is  that  de¬ 
partment  confronted  with  an  almost 
day-to-day  scramble  for  replace¬ 
ment  business  ? 

•  IS  YOUR  newspaper  enjoying  a 
constantly  improving  percentage  of 
its  field  in  volume  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  ? 

IF  THE  answer  to  many  of  the  above 
questions  is  in  the  negative,  you  should 
have  a  chat  with  me.  My  nearly  fif¬ 
teen  years  of  experience  with  news¬ 
papers  in  highly  competitive  fields  have 
given  me  a  background  of  exceptional 
experience  and  accomplishment.  I  have 
an  unbroken  record  of  lineage  and 
revenue  gains. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DUplay  Advertising 


READY  TO  RETURN  to  daily  news¬ 
paper  field  after  two  years  publishing 
weekly.  Nine  years  daily  advertising 
sales  experience.  College  graduate. 
Married  with  three  children.  Central 
U.  S.  Preferred.  Gale  Rowe,  Madison, 
Nebraska. 

SOLD  ON  NEWSPAPER  ADVER¬ 
TISING  I  Seeking  opportunity  to  sell 
Advertising  on  daily  in  Chart  Area 
11.  Good  layout  and  promotion  man. 
27,  single,  6  years  experience  on  small 
daily.  Box  3727,  Editor_  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG,  creative  executive  prefers 
Chart  Area  6.  Know  merchandising, 
planning,  promotion,  administration, 
sales.  Exceptional  layout,  copy.  Know 
what’s  needed  in  changing  picture. 
Agency,  weeki.v,  daily  background.  Box 
3710,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


Editorial 


YOUNG  JOURNAUSM  GRADUATE 
now  on  a  weekly.  Wants  connection 
with  a  daily  in  Chart  Area  6.  Prefers 
sports.  Box  3420,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPYREADER 

12  years  top  experience.  Single.  32, 
sober,  J-grad,  Chart  Area  12.  Box 
3520.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DEADENDED  on  successful,  smug, 
sluggish  midwest  100,000  daily;  seek 
enterprising,  forthright  daily  where 
good  work  is  demanded  and  appreci¬ 
ated.  Reporting  or  desk.  J-grad.  five 
years  dailies,  two  AP.  References. 
Pleasant  city,  no  South.  Box  3606, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FORDHAM  JOURNAUSM  GRAD 
with  metropolitan  daily  experience 
available  in  early  October  for  New 
York  area  editorial  position.  Married, 
vet,  car.  Box  3503,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  WANT  TO  BE  EDiTOR  of  small 
city  daily.  Chart  Areas  3-6,  9-12.  Ex¬ 
perienced  all  phases  editorial,  16  years 
large,  small  dailies.  Age  36.  married, 
3  sons.  Looking  for  permanent  spot. 
Interested  salary-stock  or  profit-sharing 
deal.  Box  3519,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THIS  enable,  positive-thinking  Clas- 
*ifW  Advertising  SALES  Manager  ] 
desires  a  challenging  job  with  a 
newspaper  that  has  high  ambitions 
for  its  classified  section.  My  refer- 
onces,  rMord  of  achieyements,  etc., 
should  give  you  ample  assurance  of 
Retting  a  distinctly  better-than-average 
man. 


MAGAZINE  EDITOR,  NATIVE 
SPANISH  or  English,  advertising 
background,  knowledge  exports,  experi¬ 
ence  technical  and  scientific  subjects, 
travel  if  necessary.  tS.OOO  start.  Pres¬ 
ently  Spanish  Editor  Trade  Magazine. 
Who  wants  TOP  man  some  or  com¬ 
bination  above  capacities  T  Box  8613, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


the  starting  salary  is  of  secondary 
importance.  Make  me  satisfy  you  on 
the  above  six  points,  .  .  .  then  reward 
me. 


why  not  write  today  and  tell  me 
when  you  want  to  discuss  what  I  can 
^  substantially  improve  your  clas¬ 
sified  volume.  In  strict  confidence,  of 
course.  Box  3700,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIHED  MANAGER  or  AssisUnt 
‘1  years  advertising  exiierience.  Re 
locate.  Box  3632.  Editor  &  Publisher 


^SSinED  MANAGER— top  calibre 
*roof  in  past  recordJ?.  Now  available 
Box  3608.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


rUSSIFIED  MANAGER— 10  years 

h>fhly  successful  experience  in  100,000 
population  city.  Best  references.  Avail- 
•We  reasonable  notice.  Box  3726,  Edi- 
A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising _ 

versatile  adman.  16  years  know¬ 

how.  Presently  employed  New  York 
Necessary  pre-requisites  for  top 
•lot  Will  relocate  family  for  right 
JfPprtunity.  Resume  on  request.  Box 
•o34.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


flEPENDABLE  Advertising  Director, 
”,  married,  desires  better  opportunity. 
Mst  references.  Box  3634,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FLORIDA  ONLY  I 
adman,  J  Grad,  Experience.  Ability, 
lonth.  Box  3747,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  23,  RARING  TO  GO  on 
his  first  job.  Trained,  alert,  inquisitive 
Leaves  Army  October  6.  BA-Columbia 
MJ-Missouri.  Battalion  PIO  man  in 
Army.  Prefer  New  York  City  area 
Chart  Areas  1,  2.  Box  3607,  Editor  4 
Publisher.  _ 


VET,  36,  J-GRAD.  Two  years  small 
daily.  Six  years  large  Publications  de¬ 
partment  electronic  firm.  Experienced 
makeup.  layout,  heads,  rewrite,  sports, 
editorials,  technical  writing.  Publica¬ 
tions  production.  Some  photo.  Have 
Speed  Graphic,  car.  Relocate  overseas 
if  job  suits.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  4. 
9.  10.  12.  Box  8617,  Editor  A  Publisher 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT 
WASHINGTON— Experienced,  capable 
correspondent,  operating  independently 
can  assume  .additional  accounts.  White 
House,  Capitol  Hill,  and  Federal- 
agency  accredited.  Fast,  dependable 
service,  reasonable  rates.  Mac.  Smith, 
1142  National  Press  Building,  Washing- 
ton,  D.C. _ _ _ 

WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHER,  29.  mar¬ 
ried,  degree,  seeking  position  with 
future.  Strong  newspaper  background 

and  record  of  sales  to  top  national 

magazines.  Car  and  extensive  photo 
equipment.  Free  to  travel.  Capable  of 

researching,  writing,  illustrating  qual¬ 

ity  features.  Presently  living  N.Y.C.. 
but  will  consider  relocation  for  right 
opTxtrtunitv.  Box  8628.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher  or  Phone  New  York  MU  8-0199. 

CALIFORNIA— Sports  editor,  29,  seeks 
job  he’s  been  working  toward  four 
years.  Producer  of  top  copy,  photos, 
pages.  Now  employed  in  state.  Box 
8621,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 

DILIGENT  1967  college  graduate  with 
four  years  of  heavy  writing  experience 
on  award-winning  college  paper  de¬ 
sires  beginning  editorial  job  on  small 
daily  or  weekly  in  Chart  Area  2.  Used 
to  hard  work  and  long  hours.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement  ’’only”  re¬ 
quirement.  Box  3631,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG  MAN  WITH  IDEAS 
Married  newsman.  Ivy  League  grad 
who  edited  college  daily  and  has  re¬ 
ported  and  done  copy  desk  work  for 
several  of  nation’s  largest  papers, 
seeks  creative  post  with  daily  or  week¬ 
ly  in  Chart  Area  2.  Jersey  preferred. 
Have  solid  ideas  to  pep  up  writing, 
editing  and  layout.  Can  handle  any  or 
all  these  chores  with  vigor.  Desire  a 
growing  area :  have  eye  toward  future 
investment  in  paper  if  welcomed.  Have 
car.  Box  3627,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ALERT-Mature,  but  eager  to  do  a 
superior  news  job  anywhere.  Qualified 
reporter,  copyreader  and  thinker.  U.  of 
Missouri  graduate  with  medium  size 
daily  and  wire  service  background  in 
west  and  southwest.  Want  an  editorial 
post  in  Chart  Areas  10-11-12.  Will 
submit  references  and  resume  upon 
request.  Box  3623,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER.  6 

years’  daily  experience  including  city 
desk  work,  plus  weekly  background : 
32,  married,  veteran,  BA  degree  ^  in 
business ;  seeking  post  on  P.M.  daily, 
an  location,  available  at  once,  now 
with  Chart  Area  2  daily.  Box  3620, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  26,  one  year’s  experience 
general  assignment,  some  desk  work  on 
200,000  plus  circulation  metropolitan 
area  daily.  Chart  Area  2.  Seeks  gene¬ 
ral  assignment  spot  on  daily  40,000 — 
80.000  class.  Married,  vet,  college  grad. 
Box  3611,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR— deskman.  Seven  years 
experience.  Best  references.  Box  3607, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR:  14  years  experience 
— Reporter,  wire,  news,  layout,  make¬ 
up.  Would  like  West  Coast.  Box  3748, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  WANTS  general  assign¬ 
ment  spot  on  30,000  plus  chiily.  Ex- 
lierience:  8  years  magazine  article 
writing  and  editing ;  a  year  plus  re¬ 
porting  for  daily  and  rewrite  for 
wire  service.  Age  36,  married.  Colum¬ 
bia  University  BA.  Box  3744,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

SEASONED  COPY  EDITOR,  key  man 
on  daily,  college  background,  spruce 
heads,  taut  editing,  recognized  as  good 
man.  Box  3743,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR.  45, 
large  metropolitan  (Chart  Are:i  2) 
daily,  wants  position  as  sports  editor 
and/or  columnist.  Current  salary 
38,800.  New  location  not  important, 
but  |)osition  and  money  are.  Box 
3712,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DESKMAN-REPpRTER 

Excellent  editor.  Top  writer.  Box  3436, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

DESKMAN — 18  years  experience,  now- 
employed,  seeks  relocation  Chart  Area 
9.  Family  man.  reliable,  sober.  Box 
3713,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
I>er8onnel  from  coast-to-coast  at  no 
charge  to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or 
Wire  MIDTOWN  AGENCY,  130  West 
42  St.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  WI  7-6745. 

HARD-DRIVING  NEWSMAN  now  on 
200,000  plus  paper  open  to  offers  as 
managing  editor  or  city  editor  of  toi>- 
notch  competitive  paper.  Non-guild, 
healthy,  experienced  in  all  phases  in¬ 
cluding  production  costs,  personnel 
problems.  Top  references.  SDX.  Box 
■3720.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEW’S  EDITOR:  to  build  maximum 
local  news,  feature,  photo  coverage, 
provide  balanced  editorial  product  for 
competitive  small-city  daily,  5-1.6000 
circulation.  Chart  Areas  1,  11  or  10. 
Young,  family,  now  immaging  erlitor 
highly  successful  small  d.tily.  36,500 
year.  Box  3711,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 

REPORTER-FEATURE  writer  nine 
years  experience.  Woman  who  knows 
desk  wants  opportunity.  Box  3728, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TALENT  COUNT?  Young  man  with 
two  years  writing  experience  wants 
job  on  daily.  One  year  as  city  reporter, 
oil  editor  for  small  daily.  Year  in 
public  relations  for  state  bureau  and 
work  on  service  newspaper.  Veteran. 
Can  use  press  camera.  Have  car.  Send 
complete  details.  Clippings  on  request. 
Box  3734,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TOP-NOTCH  COPYREADER:  Fast, 
yet  careful.  Knocks  out  dead  woofl. 
Tightens,  sharpens  stories  and  writes 
bright  heads.  Has  solid  experience 
rewrite,  telegraph,  rim,  makeup,  slot, 
news  desk.  Mature,  educated,  depend¬ 
able.  Box  373.8,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TOP  REPORTER 

with  five  years  newspaper  experience, 
seeks  job  on  metropolitan  daily.  Chart 
areas  1,  2,  6.  Have  covered  numerous 
beats  with  emphasis  on  ix>lice  run. 
Journalism  desrree,  SDX,  married,  fam¬ 
ily,  32.  Box  3730,  Editor  &  Publisher- 

WOMAN,  29.  WELL-TRAINED  in 
daily  news  reporting  and  editing, 
ready  for  desk  work.  A.B.  degree : 
best  references.  Won’t  an  unprejudiced 
Midwest  editor  consider?  Will  require 
more  than  neophyte’s  salary.  Box  3723, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

J-GRAD 

seeks  printing  apprenticeship.  Box 
3719,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Photography 

Need  a  Photographer? 

The  National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
soc.  Job  Placement  Bureau,  as  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  its  members  and  to  prospective 
employers  maintains  a  CONFIDEN¬ 
TIAL  list  of  News  Photographers 
available.  Still-TV,  Film-News  reel. 
Most  with  own  e<iuipment.  No  Fees — 
Write,  wire  or  telephone — 

Gerald  A.  Clarke 

4524  Towle  Avenue,  Hammond.  Indiana 
Telephone  WEstmore  1-2906 

PHOTOGRAPHER— Young  family  man 
desires  position  with  southern  F'lorida 
newspaper  or  magazines.  No  early 
morning  dailies.  Can  oiserate  scana- 
graver  if  absolutely  necessary.  Four 
years  experience  with  metropolitan 
daily,  considerable  experience  free¬ 
lancing  previous  to  that  time.  Box 
3750,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 

Promotion — Public  Relations 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS— Boon  to  any 
company.  6  years  newspai>er  central 
New  Jersey.  6  years  industrial  film 
writing  and  editing.  Solid  family  man 
—diligent  worker.  Available  for  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  3515,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

LIVFNWIRE  news  gal.  four  years  on 
dailies,  seeks  Public  Relations,  adver¬ 
tising.  TV  or  Radio  job  in  Manhattan. 
Peppy,  poised,  precise.  J-School  grad. 
Box  3605,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SKILLED  WRITER  now  on  top  metro¬ 
politan  daily  seeks  challenging  and 
interesting  public  relations  position. 
College  degree.  lU/^  years  newspaper 
experience,  married.  Box  3618,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

TECHNICAL  I  UBUC  RELATIONS  or 
related  field.  Presently  employed  (37,- 
500)  but  seeking  add^  responsibility, 
challenge,  using  capabilities.  Veteran, 
38,  M.  J.  degree.  Experience :  tech 
writing,  editing ;  brochures ;  press  re¬ 
lations;  free-lance  engineering,  science 
background.  Box  3603,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WRITER  news,  features,  copy  all 
media ;  experienced  institutional,  prod- 
I  uct,  community  relations':  top  back- 
ground.  B<ix  3745,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Kobert  L.  Brown 

Most  foreign  correspondents  tion  promoting  free-world  co- 
who  come  to  this  country  from  operation  and  understanding 
abroad  are  stationed  either  in  through  non-governmental  par- 
New  York  City  or  Washington,  ticipation  in  world  affairs,  par- 
D.C.,  and  they  rarely  if  ever  ticipated  in  wmrking  out  the 
travel  beyond  those  two  cities,  details  and  in  getting  the  co- 
The  reason  is  purely  eco-  operation  of  the  Foreign  Press 
nomic:  a  lack  of  dollar  ex-  Association.  The  project  had 
change  and  the  high  cost  of  its  origin  when  a  few  foreign 
travel  in  this  country.  newsmen  were  guests  of  Corn- 

The  I'esult  is  an  impression  of  ing  Glass  a  year  ago  and  noted 
this  country  based  on  what  they  rarely  had  opportunity  to 
they  see  in  those  cities  and  see  other  parts  of  the  country, 
only  what  they  might  read  The  most  important  part  of 
about  other  parts  of  the  coun-  the  whole  affair  was  that  the 
try  which  is  transmitted  by  foreign  newsmen  were  met  by 
them  to  their  newspapers  at  almost  an  equal  number  of 
home.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  small  town  editors  and  pub- 
always  the  most  adequate  or  ac-  lishers  from  New  York  and 
curate  interpretation  of  life  in  Pennsylvania.  They  spent  the 
the  U.S.A.,  and  these  corres-  day  getting  to  know  each  other. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trentl 


more  of  the  same.  There  were  mental  level  to  promote 
suggestions  that  newspapers  in  standing  and  friendship  that 
this  country  would  contribute  government  agencies  cannot  do. 
materially  to  international  un-  If  the  American  press,  as- 
derstanding  and  goodwill  if  sisted  by  American  industry, 
they  would  invite  one  or  two  will  develop  the  proper  follow- 
foieign  cori'espondents  to  visit  through  to  this  idea  we  feel 
them  for  a  few  days  during  sure  that  those  million  words 
United  Nations  Week  to  work  a  day  written  about  America 
on  the  paper  and  see  the  com-  for  the  press  abroad  will  do  a 

better  job  of  interpreting  the 


tern.  mutual  problems. 

When  you  realize  that  close  *  ♦  * 

to  a  million  words  a  day  are  The  discussion  developed  nu- 
written  about  events  in  this  merous  suggestions  for  helping 
country  (a  lot  of  it  naturally  foreign  correspondents  in  their 
has  to  do  with  the  United  Na-  work  and  for  exchanging  stories 
tions)  and  are  transmitted  by  and  information  to  get  more 
these  correspondents  to  newspa-  foreign  news  into  U.  S.  papers, 
pers  all  over  the  world  then  the  The  newsmen  from  abroad 

importance  of  what  these  news-  cited  the  cooperation  foreign 

men  and  women  know,  think  corresnondents  receive  in  ^ome  y*  ,  n 

and  write  about  our  country  countries _ such  as  free  railroad  Another  suggestion  was  that  U.S.  to  other  peoples  a  o\e 

irain<i  in  murnitnde  countrie^sucn  as  nee  laiiioau  newspapers  in  smaller  cities  the  world, 

gams  in  magnitude.  passes,  discounts  of  50-7o%  on  industries 

*  *  *  airlines  and  ships^^  free  tickets  cooperating  to  the  extent 

Last  week  about  70  of  these  events.  Corning  Glass  did  to  de-  ‘Shopper’  Retires 

foreign  correspondents  had  a  eeause  ot  tne  distances  in-  further  trips  and  seminars  rivrixwTi 

good  look  at  a  different  part  for  these  foreign  correspon-  ^  ^  J  /•! 

of  the  United  States.  They  flew  Jheir  own  financial  inability  to  Publicity  coming  out  of  ^"^her  Bostwick  Cin- 

from  New  York  City  up  to  extensively,  they  asked  Corning  event  already  has  Enquirer  women  s  de- 

Corning,  N.  Y.,  about  200  air  simi  ar  lea  men  snnvkpd  intprpst  nloritr  this  line,  pnrtment,  who  wrote  a  shop 

miles  away,  and  saw  something 


Vv,  sparked  interest  along  this  line.  Panmeni,  wi.o  wiute  a 

. .  . . .  This  would  be  a  difficult  impression  of  the  day  per’s  column  and  was  with  that 

of  life  in  a  relatively  small  city  .^ecomplish,  but  it  is  Corning  with  the  U.S.  Paper  17  years,  has  retired  to 

(about  26,000  in  the  ABC  city  trying.  Government  regu-  editors  and  foreign  correspon-  live  in  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

zone  and  about  94,000  in  the  prevent  common  carriers  dents  was  that  it  proved  the  She  was  society  reporter  on  the 

,  from  giving  this  sort  of  pre-  .  _ .  „ _ _  TAh- 


ABC  retail  trading  area) 

The  day’s  trip  was  sponsored 
by  the  Corning  (N.Y.)  Leader 
and  the  newsmen  toured  the 
modern  plant  (circulation  over 
1.3,000).  Most  of  them  w'ere  in 


giving  this  sort  ot  pre¬ 
ferred  treatment.  But  a  travel 
fund  established  by  govern¬ 
mental  and  non-governmental 
sources  would  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  if  it  was  impartially  ad- 


basic  theory  of  President  Eisen-  old  Cincinnati  Commercial  Trib- 
bower’s  “People-to-People”  pro-  une. 


trigued  by  the  Teletypesetters  ministered  and  adequately  safe- 
and  the  Fairchild  Scan-a-graver  abuse, 

which  they  had  never  seen  be-  nother  suggestion  made  by 
fQj.g  a  U.S.  editor  that  background 

The  Corning  Glass  Works  columns  and  news  be  ex- 

took  them  on  a  tour  of  the  changed  directly  between  for- 

Glass  Center  and  entertained  and  U.S.  papers  aroused 

them  at  dinner  interest.  In  the  absence  of  any 

They  had  luncheon  in  a  new  organization  to  carry  on  such 

elementary  school.  Some  of  the  ^’ork  at  the  present  time,  it 

cori’espondents,  which  included  suggested  that  those  pre- 

four  members  of  the  Tass  staff,  arrange- 

had  to  be  convinced  this  was  ments  and  lay  the  grcmndwork 
a  public  school.  They  thought  it  such  exchange.  Some  of 

was  just  for  children  of  Corn-  ^kem  made  progress,  we  feel 
ing  Glass  executives.  sure. 

The  International  Advisory 

Council,  a  non-profit  organiza-  Probably  the  most  important 


ALLEN  KANDER 


NEGOTIATORS  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND  SALE 
OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
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Printer  in  U.  S.  A 


Brings  home  the  bacon  to  ad  alley 


The  Rangemaster  Model  35  Mixer  Linotype!  Whether  you’re  talking  food  or  fashion 
linage,  this  is  the  machine  that  sets  it  for  more  profits. 

You’ll  like  the  real  savings  the  Model  35  offers.  No  other  machine  equals  a  Range- 
master’s  main  magazine  capacity.  Big,  black  display  (and  heads)  up  to  normal  36-  and 
condensed  48-point  are  set  right  from  the  keyboard.  Hand  composition,  with  its  expen¬ 
sive  “cutting  in,’’  underpinning  and  distribution,  are  eliminated. 

Get  more  facts  about  building  profits  with  the  Rangemaster  Model  35.  Ask  your 
Linotype  Production  Engineer,  or  write  directly  to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 
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FACTS  ABOUT  m  *2V2  BILLION 


MEMPHIS  MARKET 


1st  in  the  South  in  wholesale  sales 
—  loth  in  the  nation. 


One  of  the  16  Fastest-Growing 
Cities  in  the  Nation. 


Memphis  city  population  has  in¬ 
creased  an  estimated  58.5%  since 
1940. 


One  of  America's  most  modern  ai 
inviting  cities,  Memphis  is  proud 
repeated  national  awards  as  one 
"The  Nation's  Cleanest  and  Quief 
Cities." 


World's  largest  cotton  market, 
World's  largest  hardwood  market. 


were  over 


More  than  800  industries.  Exceed 
$475  million  annually  in  manufa^ 
tured  products. 


billion  in  1956. 


Two  Dailies  and  The  South's  Greatest 
Sunday  Newspaper.  Combined  Daily 
Circulation  358,479 — Sunday  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  263,076 — (ABC  Publisher  Statement  3-31-57.) 


THE 


OMMERCIAL 


MEMPHIS 


RESS 


CIMITAR 


SCRIPPSHOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NtW  YORK.  WorM-Tdcgrom  t  The  Sun 

aCVCLANO . Pmu 

mrSRUROH . frau 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Nnwi 

INOIANAFOUS . Timtt 


COlUMIUS . CMnn 

CMONNATI . FoV 

KBITUCKV . FnV 

Cevanglon  ndFlon.  C/nchmaH  Fnil 
KNOXVIUI  ....  Nnwi-SMlM 


DmVRR .  .  .  toctr  Atountoh  Nm  IVANSVIUI . Trtu 

eiRMUNOHAM  ....  M-H^rnU  HOUSTON . Fr*M 

MiMPNIS . Pmu-SeWtor  PORT  WORTH . PrM 

MIMPHIS  .  .  .  CwMMTcW  Appaal  AlBUOUtRQUf . THbunn 

WASHtNOTON . Hpwt  H  FASO . HtnU-M 
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